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THIRD  PERIOD  OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 


(ninth  period  of  general  history.) 


HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  FROM  1789  TO  1830. 

INTRODUCTION. 

IMPORTANCE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  — COM¬ 
PARISON  WITH  THE  REFORMATION. 

There  is  no  greater  event  than  the  French  revolution,  and 
indeed  hardly  one  equally  great,  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  old  empires  of  the  world  were,  it  is  true,  founded  and  over¬ 
thrown  with  noise,  and  these  changes  were  felt  far,  and  for  a  long 
course  of  years ;  but  they  were  rather  the  result  of  physical 
forces  than  the  effect  of  those  of  intellect,  and  even  in  this  last 
hypothesis,  they  were  produced  only  by  the  forces  of  reason , 
and  for  the  gratification  of  common  passions,  such  as  avidity  for 
plunder,  love  of  glory  or  dominion,  but  not  by  moral  motives, 
not  by  the  power  of  ideas.  In  the  foundation  of  the  universal 
monarchy  of  Mohammed  and  Hildebrand,  and  in  the  Crusades, 
we  discover,  it  is  true,  the  action  of  ideas;  but  it  is  the  action 
of  ideas  of  fanaticism  and  superstition.  The  establishment  of 
Christianity,  finally,  as  well  as  the  great  inventions  of  writing 
and  printing,  have  indeed  produced  manifold  changes  in  the 
world ;  but  these  changes  were  effected  either  gradually  and 
silently,  or  in  complication  with  many  other  events  which  were 
rolled  on  by  the  stream  of  time.  The  French  revolution,  on  the 
contrary,  shook  suddenly  and  omnipotently  the  part  of  the  world 
on  which  it  was  born ;  it  also  hurled  its  thunders  to  all  others, 
and  from  its  origin,  it  is  almost  alone  the  object  of  contemplation 
upon  the  whole  theatre  of  the  world’s  history. 

Only  one  revolution  may  be  compared  with  this  latest — the 
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Reformation.  This  was  also  the  child  of  the  ideas  of  an  age 
maturing  to  majority ,  a  contest  of  the  love  of  liberty  and  of 
light  against  intellectual  restriction,  arrogant  selfishness,  nar- 
row-heartedness,  and  sombre  tyranny.  It  agitated  also,  in  many 
ways,  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  filled  friends  and  opponents 
here  with  enthusiasm,  there  with  wild  passion — produced  great 
exploits  and  crimes  without  measure;  and,  by  the  perversity  of 
many  adherents,  more  yet  by  the  re-action  of  enemies,  took  a 
course  very  contradictory  to  its  original  spirit;  and,  finally,  it 
has  also  been  deprived,  by  the  power  and  artifice  of  its  oppo¬ 
nents,  of  a  great  part  of  the  conquests  wThich  it  had  previously 
made,  or  seemed  fitted  to  make. 

But,  notwithstanding  their  resemblance  in  so  many  respects, 
each  of  these  two  great  revolutions  maintains  a  peculiar  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  French  shows  itself  especially  more  powerful  in 
its  contest,  more  rapid  in  its  progress,  and  its  first  triumphs,  but 
harder  pressed  in  the  change  which  succeeded  it,  and  which  it 
brought  in  part  upon  itself  by  its  own  faults.  The  key  of  this 
diversity  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  mobiles  and  of  the  spirit  of  the 
time  here  and  there. 

Both  revolutions  emanated  from  the  people — from  the  mass 
of  the  nation,  not  from  the  interests  of  individuals,  or  from  the 
mere  victory  of  a  faction ;  both  had  their  roots,  their  moving 
power,  as  well  as  their  objects,  in  the  people  themselves ;  hence 
they  both  operated  extensively,  deeply,  and  lastingly. 

But  the  tendency  of  the  one  being  political ,  and  that  of  the 
other  religious,  the  spirit,  the  march,  and  the  success  of  the  two 
revolutions  could  not  but  bear  the  stamp  of  this  difference. 

It  is  always  more  difficult  to  enkindle  the  mass  for  a  political 
system  than  for  a  religious.  On  but  few  is  bestowed,  as  the  fruit 
of  talent  and  earnest  study,  knowledge,  fast-rooted  conviction. 
The  portion  of  most  men  is  merely  belief,  and  without  subjec¬ 
tion  to  higher  authority,  every  belief  fluctuates.  It  may  indeed 
happen,  that  a  whole  people  will  agree  in  the  feeling  of  distress, 
but  general  confidence  in  a  remedy  is  far  more  rare. 

The  object  of  the  Reformation  was  far  more  simple,  less  dis¬ 
tant,  and  consequently  easier  to  attain  than  that  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Liberty  of  conscience  and  faith,  repression  of  abuses  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  Church,  even  the  foundation  of  new  churches, 
in  case  the  reform  should  not  please  generally,  were  pretensions 
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founded  upon  the  most  evident  right,  and  could  be  satisfied 
without  changing  the  face  of  the  state,  without  deranging  social 
order,  without  impairing  the  rights  of  princes  and  nobles,  with¬ 
out  disturbing  any  state  of  possession  of  the  privileged,  except 
that  of  the  priests,  whose  formidableness,  however,  presupposes 
a  believing  people,  and  can  never  last  longer  than  general  fear. 
The  French  revolution,  on  the  contrary,  declared  war — war  of 
extermination — boldly  against  all  historical  and  particular  rights, 
which  did  not  accord  with  those  of  reason  and  the  whole  body 
of  citizens ;  it  called  into  the  lists  all  the  powerful,  all  the  privi¬ 
leged,  all  those  that  boasted  of  existing  institutions,  customs,  and 
successful  usurpation,  and  thus  excited  against  itself  the  triple 
league  of  the  throne,  the  altar,  and  the  many-armed  aristocracy. 
Arbitrary  power  recoiled  with  fear  before  the  idea  of  law ;  pride 
before  that  of  civil  equality ;  prejudice,  folly,  and  ignorance,  be- 
•  fore  the  nascent  empire  of  reason.  Renunciation  of  precious 
hereditary  possessions,  of  plenitude  of  power,  hereditary  honour 
and  authority,  family-splendor,  the  right  of  holding  men  in 
bondage,  agreeable  enjoyment  by  anticipation  of  the  goods  of 
society,  a  thousand  prerogatives  and  exemptions  from  common 
burdens,  was  among  the  great  objects  of  the  revolution.  And 
in  consequence  of  the  signs  of  passionateness  and  excess  mani¬ 
fested  early  on  the  part  of  the  revolutionists,  real  rights,  well- 
founded  pretensions,  and  salutary  institutions,  might  also  be 
endangered ;  every  state  of  possession,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  prosperity  and  repose  of  nations,  might  be  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  historical  right ;  defective  laws  might  be  superseded  by 
wild  anarchy. 

These  reasons — mostly  selfish,  it  is  true,  but  in  part  also 
pure — serye  to  explain  why  not  one  of  the  princes  or  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  not  one  of  the  existing  governments,  not  one  class  of 
the  privileged,  embraced  the  new  cause;  why  almost  all  the 
authorities,  almost  all  the  nobles  of  Europe — except  the  La 
Fayettes,  Noailles,  and  a  few  others  of  the  same  stamp — and  the 
mass  of  the  priesthood,  in  all  countries,  showed  themselves  the 
enemies  of  the  revolution;  why  hatred  towards  modern  France 
hushed  all  old  passions  and  interests ;  and  why  the  sultan,  the 
czar,  and  the  pope,  contracted  a  fraternal  alliance  for  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  republic.  It  was  not  until  late,  when  this  republic 
had  become  already  victorious  by  its  own  energy  alone,  that 
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some  courts — mostly  from  policy — approached  it,  and  that  the 
vanquished,  humbled,  or  newly-created  governments,  followed 
gradually  the  now  decidedly  preponderant  power.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  apparent  reconciliation,  all  the  old  houses  of  rulers,  and  the 
hereditary  nobility,  harboured  constantly  bitter  resentment 
towards  the  triumphant  republic,  awaiting  anxiously  a  change 
as  the  signal  for  defection. 

Not  so  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  This  enjoyed  at  its 
very  commencement  the  protection  of  several  princes,  and  the 
enthusiastic  love  of  many  lords  of  the  nobility;  it  numbered 
kings  among  its  champions,  and — it  cannot  be  denied,  as  little 
exalting  as  the  remark  is — this  good  understanding  with  the 
powerful,  often  founded  upon  ordinary  political  views,  contri¬ 
buted  no  less  efficaciously  to  the  triumph  of  the  cause,  than  the 
power  of  ideas.  The  Reformation  offered  to  the  German  princes 
welcome  arms  for  the  maintenance  of  independence  against  the 
emperor.  To  others  it  gave  by  prudent  management  terri¬ 
tories  and  gold.  All  enemies  of  the  formidable  house  of  Austria 
respected  it  as  an  ally,  and  it  corrupted  regents,  generally, by 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  offered  them. 

Another  circumstance  besides  favored  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation ;  it  is  that  then  the  rulers  unfriendly  to  the  reform, 
had  far  less  means  to  suppress  it,  than  now.  The  thousand-eyed 
and  thousand-armed  police  is  an  invention  of  modern  times,  and 
standing  armies  of  a  strength  preponderating  over  the  whole 
power  of  the  people  were  unknown  in  the  fortunate  days  of 
Luther.  Then  all  the  sympathies  with  the  spirit,  the  character, 
the  wants  of  a  nation  might  be  developed  in  silence,  and  be 
fortified  without  being  observed ;  whereas,  now,  sentiments  and 
rights,  conviction  and  wants  were  watched  with  Argus-eves, 
and  every  vital  manifestation  of  them,  as  soon  as  it  was  dis¬ 
pleasing,  was  proscribed,  aye,  stifled  in  the  first  germ. 

Finally,  the  defenders  of  the  Reformation  had  in  their  favor 
the  higher  enthusiasm,  which  proceeds  from  religious  ideas, 
compared  with  political.  The  champion  of  religious  creeds  has 
heaven,  bliss  beyond  the  grave  before  his  eyes.  He  is  therefore 
led  naturally,  even  out  of  self-love,  not  to  fear  the  sacrifice  of 
his  earthly  life,  and  becomes  invincible  through  contempt  of 
death.  The  defender  of  a  political  system  has  earthly  happiness 
for  his  object,  and,  for  the  attainment  of  it,  may  sacrifice  his 
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life  from  heroic  sentiments,  but  not  out  of  self-love.  Only  great 
characters,  therefore,  i.  e.,  extremely  few,  will  be  disposed  to 
purchase  the  realization  of  political  ideas  at  such  a  price,  whilst 
in  religious  wars  even  the  more  common  natures  bid  defiance  to 
the  sword  and  the  flame. 

But  in  an  effeminate  age  the  sweets  of  life  and  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  sensual  desires  belong  also  to  life.  The  sacrifice  of 
property  is  feared  like  that  of  life.  Independence  of  character 
yields,  therefore,  to  officiousness  towards  any  one  who  can  give 
and  take.  To  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  powerful,  to  court 
their  favor,  to  be  silent  at  injustice,  is  regarded  as  a  duty  of  the 
father  of  a  family,  or  as  a  duty  of  self-preservation. 

If  then,  notwithstanding  so  many  unfavorable  circumstances, 
and  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  all  the  potentates  of  the 
earth,  the  revolution  did  not  fail  to  triumph,  and  if  it  was 
ruined  at  last  only  through  the  presumption  of  its  own  head, 
and  by  fate — not  by  the  strength  of  its  adversaries — it  is  evident 
that  its  origin  was  deeper  than  free-masonry,  or  the  writings  of 
the  time,  and  that  the  revolution  was  the  result  of  the  general 
wretchedness  of  the  condition  of  citizens,  and  of  the  sentiment  of 
this,  with  which  the  nation  was  penetrated.  But  in  considering 
that  even  at  this  time,  after  the  revolution  by  its  peculiar  and  ter¬ 
rible  march  has  itself  destroyed  the  confidence  of  a  large  number 
of  its  partisans,  after  it  has  experienced  the  most  complete  defeat, 
and  lost  in  Europe  all  its  fortresses  and  arsenals,  the  sovereigns 
of  this  continent  forming  the  most  formidable  league  that  has 
ever  existed,  preserve  the  disquieting  presentiment  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  its  return,  and  think,  in  neglecting  all  other  concerns, 
even  the  most  pressing, and  the  most  precious  interests,  that  they 
must  direct  only  against  this  possible  return  their  spying  looks, 
their  armaments,  and  the  internal  and  external  springs  of  their 
policy ;  one  cannot  but  perceive,  in  this  state  of  things,  a  mani¬ 
fest  avowal  of  the  continuing  corruption  of  the  social  state; 
and  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  depravation,  and  to  stifle  by 
that  means  the  germ  of  revolution,  some  appear  to  want  the 
knowledge  or  capacity,  others  the  will. 

The  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  have  produced,  favored, 
and  rendered  triumphant  the  great  revolution  of  our  days,  as 
well  as  those  that  have  made  it  degenerate  and  retrograde,  then 
the  appreciation  of  the  chief  event  itself  and  its  results  in  general 
Vol.  IV. — B 
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and  in  particular,  is  of  the  highest,  all-embracing  interest.  For 
nearly  all  the  latest  destinies  and  present  relations  of  all  nations 
on  the  earth  are  mediately  or  immediately  linked  to  this  mighty 
revolution.  What  is  not  connected  with  it  can  claim  compara¬ 
tively  but  little  attention.  The  history  of  the  French  revolution 
is  the  world-history  of  the  latest  time. 

DIVISION. 

According  to  the  principal  oscillations  produced  by  the  great 
movement  in  France  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  most 
recent  period  of  general  history  is  divided  into  four  sections  or 
particular  periods,  each  of  which  is  naturally  subdivided  into 
some  smaller  parts. 

These  four  sections  are : 

I.  The  times  of  constitutional  monarchy  in  France. 

II.  The  times  of  the  French  republic. 

III.  The  times  of  the  French  empire. 

IV.  The  times  that  succeeded  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 

One  character — the  struggle  of  philosophical  law  against 
historical  institutions — of  the  eternal  idea  against  accidental 
relations,  dictated  by  arbitrary  authority  and  perversity,  or  of 
the  force  of  public  opinion  against  public  power — reigns  through 
the  whole  period,  and  gives  it  before  all  anterior  a  quite  peculiar, 
imposing  aspect ;  but  the  success,  the  extent,  the  chances  of  this 
struggle  change  multifariously,  and  an  immensity  of  consequen¬ 
ces  results  from  every  great  blow.  In  general,  it  is  no  more  the 
resolves  of  cabinets,  diplomatic  intrigues,  and  the  regular  tactics 
of  mercenary  troops  that  direct  the  stream  of  events  and  the 
destinies  of  nations;  the  life  of  these  nations  is  itself  awakened, 
and  enters,  amidst  violent  opposition,  yet  formidably,  the  history 
of  the  world ;  they  begin — to  the  terror  of  ministers  and  the 
privileged — to  be  accounted  something.  The  authorities  deign 
to  observe  public  opinion,  and  where  they  are  indisposed  to  fall 
in  with  it,  wage  more  violent  war  against  it  than  before  against 
the  most  formidable  and  odious  enemy.  War  is  no  longer  car¬ 
ried  on  merely  for  the  acquisition  or  preservation  of  a  province, 
or  the  maintenance  of  the  worn-out  system  of  the  European 
balance  of  power.  Continuance  or  destruction,  the  form  of  states 
and  independence,  triumph  or  suppression  of  political  doctrines, 
liberty  or  slavery  of  large  parts  of  the  world,  the  highest  desti- 
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nations  of  mankind — these  are  now  the  springs  of  action.  New 
tactics,  new  systems  of  administration  arise ;  all  the  relations  of 
civil  life  are  essentially  changed.  The  conquests  of  science  are 
immense  in  depth  and  extent;  participation  in  them  is  diffused 
through  all  classes  of  society.  The  rays  of  enlightenment  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  hitherto  darkest  recesses;  self-judgment  takes  a 
bold  stand  against  authority.  But  the  aberrations  of  this  yet 
unpurified  self-judgment,  and  more  still  the  excesses  of  passion, 
and  the  numberless  crimes  of  selfishness  committed  under  the 
profaned  banner  of  liberty,  give  authority,  and  the  classes 
reposing  in  its  shade,  here,  specious  reasons,  there,  welcome 
pretexts  for  combatting  and  persecuting  the  at  all  events  incon¬ 
venient  light.  But  the  re-action  produced  new  excesses  and  new 
crimes  on  the  opposite  side  too ;  tyranny  arises  from  the  bosom 
of  the  revolution  itself,  and  destroys  its  noblest  fruits;  the 
counter-revolution  undertakes  the  part  of  liberation.  But  the 
war  of  principles  speedily  returns ;  natural  and  historical  law, 
allied  in  war  against  the  tyrants  of  the  world,  renew  their  fatal 
contest.  Who  shall  adjust  it  ?  Truth  cannot  yield,  selfishness 
consents  to  no  sacrifice,  passion  gives  everything  a  false  appear¬ 
ance.  Spirits  are  more  and  more  estranged ;  the  course  of  truth 
and  justice,  as  clear  as  it  is  traced  by  unbiassed  reason,  is  aban¬ 
doned  more  and  more ;  the  demands  of  liberality  and  legitimacy 
appear  absolutely  incompatible ;  it  is  resolved — “  the  repose  of 
this  part  of  the  world  cannot  be  bought  too  dear” — to  attempt 
desperately  to  suppress  all  ideas  that  were  the  principle  of  the 
revolution,  to  make  a  disconsolate  retrogression  towards  a  time 
long  since  buried.  Then  the  genius  of  liberty  soars  over  the  sea 
to  the  New  World,  in  order  to  return  one  day,  shedding  its  bles¬ 
sings  upon  Europe,  or  to  cast  looks  of  compassion  and  contempt 
upon  this  degenerate  part  of  the  world. 

Brevity  of  description  is  more  difficult  in  the  present  period 
than  in  any  of  the  preceding.  Yet  we  shall  study  conciseness 
carefully,  and  endeavour,  by  compressing  the  principal  events  as 
much  as  practicable,  to  facilitate  the  view  of  the  whole,  as 
well  as  the  comprehension  of  the  character  of  the  particular 
sections. 

The  synchronism  is  shown  by  a  table  at  the  close  of  this 
volume. 
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CAUSES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION.— GENERAL  REMARKS. 

In  presenting  as  principal  causes  of  the  French  revolution, 
on  the  one  side  the  corruption  of  the  social  state ,  carried  to  the 
extreme,  on  the  other  the  progress  of  intelligence  among  the 
people,  whence  resulted  a  lively  feeling  of  their  sufferings  as 
well  as  of  their  rights  and  their  power,  we  are  far  from  attributing 
to  these  two  motives  an  equal  action,  or  passing  in  silence,  as 
indeed  many  have  done,  the  mutual  relations,  and  the  reciprocal 
effects  of  these  causes.  There  have  certainly  been  more  discon¬ 
solate  situations  of  civil  society  than  those  which,  in  France, 
preceded  the  Revolution  ;  and  yet  no  revolutions,  like  the  French, 
have  resulted  from  them.  Nations  not  imagining,  not  having 
even  a  presentiment  of  a  happier  lot,  yielding  without  murmur 
to  necessity,  have  borne  for  ages,  and  bear  yet,  all  the  burdens 
and  outrages  of  tyranny,  like  those  races  of  animals  that  receive 
with  satisfaction  or  gratitude  their  scanty  food  from  the  hand  of 
the  master,  to  whom  they  belong,  and  who  uses,  kills  and  de¬ 
vours  them  at  pleasure. 

A  nation,  then,  can  be  oppressed,  and  yet  be  obedient.  But 
the  feeling  of  pain  may  also  excite  its  fury,  the  impulse  to  a 
comfortable  existence  encourage  it  to  throw  off  the  yoke ;  nay, 
it  can,  if  it  is  stupid,  be  brought  to  rebellion  against  its  bene¬ 
factors.  But  if  it  is  penetrated  with  the  sentiment  of  equity,  if 
it  is  enlightened  upon  its  rights,  it  calls  for  legal  amelioration  of 
its  condition,  and  can  no  more  submit  to  what  it  had  previously 
borne  with  resignation. 

Enlightenment  alone,  on  the  contrary,  can  never  be  the  cause 
of  a  revolution.  It  will  rather  prevent  it  so  long  as  it  is  salutary 
to  do  so;  it  will  save  the  state  in  peace,  provided  it  be  not 
insulted,  and  provided  its  services  be  not  disdained. 

Truly !  Had  knowledge  but  prevailed  more  generally  in 
France,  and  had  it  presided  over  the  revolution,  then  this  would 
have  been  an  easily  accomplished  and  purely  beneficial  work. 
What  rendered  it  difficult,  dangerous  and  disastrous,  what  pro¬ 
duced  destruction,  and  shook  the  world,  was  want  of  discernment, 
even  among  the  heads,  impurity  of  sentiments  among  others, 
the  rudeness  of  the  multitude,  the  frivolity  of  the  nation,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  wild  passionateness,  far  spread  immorality,  irreligion 
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and  despicable  sensuality,  especially  in  the  upper  classes,  and, 
above  all,  the  irreconcilable,  equally  artful  and  violent  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  party  of  the  aristocrats,  the  court,  and  of  foreign 
countries. 

It  was  this  unfortunate  spirit  of  opposition,  that  by  opposing 
with  a  criminal  audacity  the  progress  of  the  ideas  of  civil  and 
political  liberty,  propogated  not  only  in  France,  but  among  all 
the  nobler  nations  of  this  part  of  the  world,  gave  to  the  whole 
revolution,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  salutary,  a  sinister, 
destructive  and  calamitous  character.  It  was  this  that  first 
forced  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  lay  claim  to  the 
assistance  of  the  masses  in  order  to  avert  the  destruction  with 
which  they  were  threatened ;  it  was  this,  then,  that  caused  the 
rude,  lawless  power  of  the  populace  to  be  unchained,  and  thus 
opened  the  box  of  Pandora.  The  evil-disposed  of  all  colors 
immediately  used,  directed,  and  abused  criminally  these  wild 
forces,  and  the  tragical  history  of  France  commenced.  The 
voice  of  wisdom,  of  justice  and  moderation,  ruled  no  longer  in 
the  national  assemblies.  They  were  under  the  control  of  enthu¬ 
siasts  or  ambitious  factionaries.  Villains,  borne  up  by  a  deluded 
or  vicious  populace,  got  into  power.  Incessantly  returning 
intrigues  and  conspiracies  of  the  aristocrats,  finally  open  war  in 
the  interior  and  abroad,  kindled  by  these  same  men,  raised  exas¬ 
peration  to  fury,  and,  in  the  inevitable  war  of  extermination,  no 
means  appeared  too  hard,  no  sacrifice  too  great,  no  severity 
unjust,  for  the  salvation  of  fatherland,  liberty,  and  the  heads  of 
the  revolution,  who  were  placed  between  victory  and  death. 
Hence  terrorism. 

But  that  after  the  overthrow  of  the  terrorists  neither  justice, 
nor  love  of  peace,  nor  even  regard  for  liberty  took  the  helm  of 
the  republic,  cannot  surprise  us.  Circumstances  favored  con¬ 
stantly  the  intrigues  of  bad  men.  No  constitution  could  acquire 
consistence,  or  bear  happy  fruits  amidst  incessant  storms;  a  kind 
of  dictatorship — exercised  either  by  several  or  by  one — appeared 
continually  necessary  to  conjure  the  most  imminent  danger. 
Liberty  remained  a  promise  for  a  future  time,  which  never  ar¬ 
rived.  The  opposition  occasioned  this  evil  likewise. 

The  terrors  of  external  war,  the  devastation  of  so  many 
countries,  the  mistreatment  of  nations,  the  overthrow  and  degra- 
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dation  of  thrones,  finally,  the  formidable  world-tyranny,  and 
the  yawning  grave  of  all  the  hopes  of  mankind  were  no  less, 
mostly,  its  work.  It  stirred  up  war,  prolonged,  rekindled  and 
made  it  general ;  and  this  opposition,  at  the  same  time,  neglected, 
disdained,  and  even  withheld,  most  assidiously,  the  only  means 
of  carrying  it  on  with  success. 

It  was  not  English  gold — for  this  was  but  a  secondary  means 
— it  was  the  aristocracy  that  created  the  diverse  coalitions, 
which  made  war  successively  against  the  republic.  It  was  the 
aristocracy  that  kept  ministries  and  monarchs  thenjselves  in  irre¬ 
concilable  disposition  against  the  revolution;  the  aristocracy 
gave  by  this  means  the  republic  a  just  motive  as  well  as  an 
acceptable  pretext  for  constant  aggrandizement.  But  they  also 
facilitated  the  victory  to  the  enemy  by  their  daily  more  bitter 
hatred  against  liberal  ideas,  by  their  contempt  of  the  popular 
voice  and  popular  interests,  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  they 
sustained  old  injustice  and  old  illusion.  Thus  the  hearts  of  the 
governed  were  estranged  from  rulers ;  nay,  nations  felt  inclined 
to  regard  the  French  as  liberators,  and  did  not  perceive  their 
error  until  it  was  too  late. 

Most  governments  were  in  this  the  accomplices  of  the  aristo¬ 
cracy,  from  impurity,  blindness  or  weakness.  Instead  of  falling 
in  with  the  spirit  of  the  time  they  made  war  against  it.  Then 
they  trusted  merely  to  standing  armies  and  antiquated  tactics ; 
they  were  afraid  of  arming  the  people,  or  regarded  it  only  as  a 
last,  suspicious  resort  in  case  of  extremity ;  they  neglected  or 
rejected  the  nobler  resources  of  moral  force,  preferred  birth  to 
merit ,  and  sought  their  salvation  in  the  worn  out  intrigues  of  the 
old  diplomacy.  Finally,  they  retained  in  their  common  danger, 
amidst  the  crashing  of  a  falling  world,  their  narrow-hearted 
particular  interests  and  petty  rivalries ;  saw  with  malign  joy 
the  ruin  or  humiliation  of  allies,  and  thought  themselves  saved, 
if  they  purchased  by  great  sacrifices  an  illusory  truce.  They 
adopted  half  measures,  concluded  accommodations  and  treaties 
of  alliance  with  their  mortal  enemy ;  they  even  strove  to  outdo 
one  another  in  adulation  and  devotedness  to  him. 

The  revolutionary  government,  on  the  contrary,  set  assidu¬ 
ously  and  prudently  all  resources,  all  forces,  into  activity,  em¬ 
ployed  all  talents  in  their  most  appropriate  spheres,  requiring  of 
all  every  thing  as  the  duty  of  a  citizen,  and  recompensing  every 
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one  according  to  his  merit.  The  revolution  had  abolished  the 
distinction  of  birth,  opened  the  career  of  honour  to  all  citizens. 
Thousands  out  of  the  lowest  classes,  previously  doomed  to 
abjectness,  now  soared  with  eagle-wings  up  to  the  rank  of  great 
generals  and  statesmen,  astonishing  the  world — many  even  in 
their  youthful  years — by  their  genius.  This  circumstance  alone 
decided  the  superiority  of  the  republic.  It  fought  with  the  intel¬ 
lectual  forces  of  a  nation ,  the  monarchs  mostly  only  with  those 
of  a  caste.  The  heads  of  the  republican  government — to  the 
disgrace  of  their  memories — associated  with  energy  and  perse¬ 
verance  want  of  principle,  craftiness,  and  cruelty ;  to  attain 
their  ambitious  objects,  they  sacrificed  justice  and  humanity,  the 
life  and  fortune  of  nations,  “  the  harvests  of  the  past,  and  the 
seeds  for  the  future.”  This  serves  to  explain  their  unexampled 
successes.  Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  what  Rome  effected  in 
centuries,  was  attained  in  as  many  months  by  the  French  repub¬ 
lic — the  dominion  of  the  world.  But  the  new  empress  of  the 
world,  like  Rome,  derived  little  advantage  from  her  victories, 
and  became  the  slave  of  her  most  fortunate  and  boldest  general. 
But  the  same  general,  by  his  arrogance  and  insatiable  ambition, 
prepared  his  own  ruin  and  that  of  his  empire. 

But  the  fall  of  the  degenerated  son  of  the  revolution  did  not 
bring  death  to  his  mother.  The  ideas  that  gave  birth  to  the 
revolution,  the  clear  knowledge  of  civil  and  political  rights,  and 
those  of  man,  which  this  revolution  spread  among  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  and  in  all  classes  of  society,  the  important  lessons, 
the  useful  experience  with  which  it  has  enriched  us,  the  vital 
energies  of  nations  awakened  by  it,  finally  liberation  from  the 
abuses  of  historical  law,  effected  bv  it,  at  least  in  its  mother- 
country,  to  the  inestimable  advantage  of  the  people — cannot  be 
washed  away  from  the  pages  of  history,  nor  annihilated  from  the 
mass  of  causes  that  will  fix  our  future  destinies.  The  condition 
of  1789  can  never  more  return.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary 
either  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  to 
acknowledge  and  bring  into  life  the  great  ideas  of  the  revolution, 
or  to.  stifle  all  spirit,  all  recollections,  all  noble  sentiments,  to 
call  forth  death-like  torpidness  instead  of  vigorous  progression — 
it  will  be  necessary,  in  a  word,  to  metamorphose  the  nations  of 
Europe  into  Asiatic  hordes. 
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DESPOTISM  IN  FRANCE.— THE  DEFICIT. 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  history  the  deplorable  progress 
and  the  flagitious  manifestations  of  royal  despotism  in  France, 
especially  the  wanton  conquest  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  which 
swallowed  up  men  and  money,  as  well  as  the  boundless  profusion 
of  this  monarch  in  the  interior,  and  the  sumptuousness  of  his 
court,  all  of  which  devoured  the  substance  of  the  people,  disor¬ 
dered  the  finances,  and  accumulated  an  oppressive  national  debt ; 
then,  under  the  duke  regent  and  under  Louis  XV.,  the  continuance 
and  aggravation  of  the  same  sins — the  wars  of  conquest  ex¬ 
cepted, — for  which  now  the  power,  although  not  the  desire  had 
vanished ;  after  Fleury’s  death  a  change  of  mostly  unprincipled 
and  despicable  ministers,  finally  a  completely  unveiled  govern¬ 
ment  of  mistresses ,  and  in  general  a  perfect  oriental  despotism, 
with  all  its  horrors,  its  turpitudes,  destroying,  with  its  envenomed 
breath,  public  happiness ;  besides  an  unparalleled  corruption  of 
morals,  extending  from  the  court  immediately  into  the  upper 
classes,  from  these  again  into  the  lower,  and  sapping  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  social  order. 

The  condition  of  France  in  the  last  days  of  Louis  XV.  was 
consequently  as  ignominious  as  unfortunate.  The  prostitution 
and  adulation  of  all  those  who  were  in  contact  with  the  court, 
or  who  could  be  more  easily  reached  by  it,  knew  no  longer 
any  bounds.  The  terrors  of  the  Bastile  and  the  lettres  de 
cachet  menaced  the  manifestations  of  every  thought  of  liberty, 
all  conduct  that  was  but  displeasing.  Manor-lords  and  all  the 
noblesse  might  console  themselves  in  this  slavery  by  their  eleva¬ 
tion  above  the  people,  who  were  by  this  means  outraged, 
oppressed  and  trampled  upon  ten  times  as  much.  They  were 
the  companions  of  despotism  more  than  its  victims,  and  took 
away  the  best  part  of  the  benefits  of  civil  society,  almost  without 
contribution  to  its  burdens.  They  alone  attained  to  the  nobler 
employments  and  honourable  stations  of  war  and  peace;  they  con¬ 
sumed  in  voluptuousness  and  excessive  profusion  the  marrow  of 

the  nation,  which  they  scandalized  by  their  vices ;  they  corrupted 
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even  foreign  countries  by  the  pernicious  example  that  proceeded 
from  them. 

A  similar  debauchery  existed  also  among  the  higher  clergy, 
and  a  part  even  of  the  lower,  and  was  combined  with  almost 
general  narrowness  of  heart,  fanaticism,  ambition  and  hypocrisy. 
The  produce  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  domains,  the 
tenth  of  the  harvest  of  other  lands,  many  other  revenues  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  nation  were  absorbed  by  the  clergy,  who  gave 
the  state  in  return  instead  of  proportional  taxes,  for  the  most 
part,  only  parsimonious  voluntary  gifts. 

To  all  this  may  be  added  a  bad  administration  in  almost 
all  the  branches  of  public  service.  Arbitrary  decisions,  severity, 
venality  of  justice  and  the  act  of  administration, — the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  venality  of  offices — negligence  or  false  direc¬ 
tion  of  public  instruction,  tyranny  of  the  police  officers,  extor¬ 
tions,  embezzlement  of  the  farmers  of  the  finances  and  the 
multinomial  collectors  of  taxes,  formal  war  between  smugglers 
and  the  guards  of  the  customs,  everywhere  unjust  restrictions, 
which  invited  to  transgression,  and  revolting  cruelty  in  punish¬ 
ment;  finally,  negligence,  bad  order,  dishonesty  and  prodigality 
were  predominant  in  the  whole  economy  of  state. 

The  most  intolerable  evil,  however,  and  that  which  promoted 
most  efficaciously  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  was  the  unequal 
distribution  of  imposts,  the  overburdening,  especially,  of  the 
poorer,  in  particular  the  agricultural  class,  and  the  manifold 
exemption  of  the  privileged.  For,  besides  the  proper  imposts  of 
the  state,  all  other  burdens  of  public  law,  or  those  that,  although 
subsequently  converted  into  private  burdens,  belong,  neverthe¬ 
less,  to  public  law,  according  to  their  origin  and  character,  must 
be  taken  into  account,  and  this  must  be  done,  not  according  to 
the  pecuniary  worth  of  the  thing  rendered  for  the  state,  or  in 
general  for  the  receiver,  but  according  to  the  quota  that  weighs 
really  and  truly  upon  those  subject  to  contribution.  Finally, 
there  were  in  France,  besides  privileged  classes,  privileged  pro¬ 
vinces,  districts,  or  cities,  whereby  the  burdens  of  the  others 
were  increased. 

Then  the  noblesse,  the  clergy,  and  the  royal  functionaries  were 
expressly  liberated  from  some  imposts,  namely,  from  the  personal 
and  mixed  taille — in  its  nature  partly  a  poll-tax,  partly  a  pro¬ 
perty-tax  of  the  commons — and  from  road -service ;  and  the 
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nature  or  the  regulations  of  several  other  taxes  produced  the 
same  exemption  in  fact. 

Real  estate  in  particular  was  unjustly  and  unequally  taxed 
in  many  respects,  mostly  in  favor  of  the  greater  proprietors,  and 
the  rents  of  landed  property,  tithes,  feudal  imposts,  and  those 
levied  upon  serfs,  public  and  private  rents  remained  quite  or 
mainly  free.  The  clergy  especially,  for  their  immense  posses¬ 
sions  in  land,  in  multinominal,  ecclesiastical,  and  civil  incomes, 
and  for  the  tithes  (i.  e.  for  about  the  fifth  part  of  the  net  profit 
of  all  the  common  lands),  paid  no  more  than  eleven  millions  of 
livres. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  public  revenue  consisted,  how¬ 
ever,  of  indirect  taxes,  of  tolls  and  duties,  imposts  laid  upon 
articles  of  luxury  and  subsistence,  the  proceeds  of  singular  re¬ 
galia  (as  those  of  salt,  tobacco,  posts,  &c.),  and  other  inventions 
of  the  rapacity  of  financiers.  These  impositions,  altogether, 
amounted  to  more  than  three  hundred  millions,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  poor  had  to  pay  the  greatest  part  of  them,  directly 
or  indirectly.  For  the  more  common  consumption  is  not  regu¬ 
lated  by  property,  but  by  want,  and  many  of  these  burdens  weigh 
more  upon  the  peasant  (as  the  salt-tax)  or  upon  the  artisan  (who 
lias  to  provide  for  his  apprentices  and  journeymen),  or  upon  the 
father  of  a  numerous  family,  because  these,  notwithstanding  their 
indigence,  consume  more  than  the  childless  man  of  wealth,  or 
the  idler.  Others,  by  their  retro-active  effect  (by  restricting  the 
means  of  acquisition,  or  by  diminishing  the  price  of  labor  and 
merchandise)  increase  the  distress  of  the  poor  man,  and,  in  general, 
vampyre-like,  suck  out  his  life-blood. 

Besides,  the  strangest  diversity  of  taxation  prevailed  in  the 
provinces.  We  will  cite,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  it,  the 
example  of  the  impost  upon  salt.  Some  provinces  paid  on  a 
quintal  of  salt  from  eight  to  nine  franks,  others  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-five,  and  others  still,  sixty-two  franks.  This  dispropor¬ 
tion,  the  maintenance  of  which  required  the  most  expensive  and 
tyrannical  administration,  invited  to  contraband,  and  occasioned 
annually  the  condemnation  of  several  hundreds  of  citizens  to  the 
galleys.  The  city  of  Paris  alone  brought  in  to  the  king  about 
eighty  millions  more  than  the  joint  revenues  of  the  crowns  of 
Sardinia,  Sweden  and  Denmark.  (Compare  Necker). 

Paris,  it  is  true,  might  well  pay  this  sum,  since  it  swallowed 
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up  the  wealth  of  most  of  the  provinces.  But  even  in  Paris  this 
burden  weighed  proportionally  more  upon  the  poor  than  upon 
the  rich,  and  this  was  more  strikingly  the  case  in  the  provinces, 
and  especially  among  the  country  people. 

For  this  unfortunate  class  of  men  had  to  bear,  besides  the 
immediate  burden  of  the  state,  the  equally  heavy,  perhaps 
heavier  burden  of  servitude  and  the  feudal  institutions ;  an 
ignominious  load,  which  was  imposed  in  the  times  of  fist-law 
and  anarchy  upon  the  trampled  colonies,  occasionally  increased 
by  the  arrogance  of  the  lords,  and  which  grew  more  oppressive 
as  civilization  progressed.  The  peasant,  besides  all  the  imposts 
for  the  state,  paid  the  tenth  of  the  entire  produce  of  his  land  (z.  e. 
at  least  the  fifth,  but  often  the  third  part  or  the  half,  sometimes 
nine- tenths  of  the  net  proceeds*  to  the  spiritual  or  secular  tithers), 
a  contribution,  which  alone  would  be  already  exorbitant  for 
agriculture,  in  its  nature  a  true  servitude,  an  annihilation  of 
personal  rights  as  well  as  those  of  property. 

Next  to  the  tithes  came  the  seigniorial  services,  the  most 
glaring  expression,  and  the  most  humiliating  burden,  of  the  most 
odious  servitude;  then  innumerable  contributions  in  money  and 
other  things,  in  part  land-rents,  with  an  origin  at  least  possibly 
just,  but  in  part  palpable  plunder,  imposed  under  the  most 
frivolous  pretexts,  often  without  any  pretext,  by  mere  force  or 
usurpation,  mostly  signs  of  slavery,  or  of  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  property  over  the  peasant. 

And  this  pillaged  and  outraged  class  of  the  nation  (the  funda¬ 
mental  mass  and  support  of  all  the  others),  after  it  had  been 
excluded,  as  it  were,  from  the  benefits  of  the  state,  wTas  required 
to  contribute  mainly  to  its  defence.  All  commons  (roturiers) 
were,  it  is  true,  usually  subject  to  the  law  of  military  service 
from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  that  of  forty;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  enjoyed  many  particular  privileges  and  exemptions,  whilst 
the  sons  of  the  country,  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  servitude,  were 
condemned  to  be  war-servants  too,  when  the  inevitable  annual 
lot  befell  them.  The  nobility  and  men  of  distinction  were  in 
general  exempt  from  coercive  service ;  yet  as  volunteers  they 
took  possession  of  the  places  of  officers  almost  exclusively. 

*  Compare  my  dissertation :  “  on  the  Tithe-burden  and  Tithe-laws, 

“  Ueber  Zehentlast  and  Zehentrecht,”  in  the  Archives  of  the  States  of  the 
Grand  Dutchy  of  Baden  :  Karlsruke,  1819,  Vol.  I.,  then  the  “  Acts  of  the  diet 
of  Baden,”  1831. 
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We  will  return  to  the  finances.  This  system  became  doubly 
pernicious  in  times  of  distress  or  extraordinary  want.  Either 
recourse  was  had  to  loans,  which  measure,  unanswerably 
abused  by  indiscretion,  augmented  the  annual  wants  of  the 
state  by  the  increasing  amount  of  interest ;  or  additional  imposts 
were  ordered,  which,  following  the  unequal  distribution  of  those 
already  existing,  made  the  disproportion  of  burdens  more  and 
more  intolerable. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  may  well  be  conceived,  that  this 
state  of  the  finances  and  the  increase  of  the  deficit  contributed 
decisively  to  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution.  For  although 
France  was  well  able  to  cover  the  deficit,  yet  the  poorer  class 
was  not.  This  class  was  already  burdened  far  beyond  its 
ability;  to  impose  more  was  impossible,  and  would  necessarily 
lead  to  insurrection.  Salvation,  therefore,  was  not  to  be  found 
in  the  ways  hitherto  trod,  but  only  in  a  total  change  of  the 
financial  system,  i.  e.  in  rolling  the  burden  from  the  shoulders  of 
poverty  upon  those  of  wealth,  which, considering  the  opposition 
of  the  privileged,  and  their  sway  over  the  court,  could  be  done 
but  by  the  extraordinary  authority  of  the  states  general,  and  if 
these  should  disagree,  merely  by  that  of  the  unchained  third 
estate. 


ENLIGHTENMENT.— VOLTAIRE.— ROUSSEAU. 

This  third  estate  now,  that  is  to  say,  the  nation  in  general,  as 
it  was  more  and  more  oppressed,  had  become  proportionably 
more  susceptible  for  the  idea  of  self-liberation,  and  this  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  fruit  of  the  instruction,  which  had  informed  them  as 
to  the  sources  of  evil  and  the  means  of  remedying  it,  and  which 
had  given  them  with  higher  culture  also  the  consciousness  of 
their  own  worth  and  their  own  power. 

Already,  under  Louis  XIV.,  a  choir  of  spirited  writers  had  begun 
to  enlighten  the  people.  Then  the  deep  thinker,  Montesquieu, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  laid  before  his  nation, 
already  more  susceptible  of  illumination,  his  excellent  book  “  On 
the  Spirit  of  Laws  ,”  a  magazine  of  genuine  political  wisdom  and 
well  examined  principles  of  liberty,  not  fully  understood  and 
appreciated  by  his  cotemporaries  however,  yet  a  soil  for  gradual 
culture,  a  fidei-commiss  for  the  advantage  of  the  future. 

Soon  after  him  appeared  the  two  celebrated  schools  of  the 
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Encyclopedistes  and  Economistes,  the  one  consisting  of  men  of 
genius  and  adroitness  who  combatted  with  the  arms  of  reason 
and  sagacity  all  errors  and  prejudices,  and  sometimes,  it  must 
be  confessed,  venerable  opinions  and  salutary  truths ;  the  other, 
full  of  noble  enthusiasm  for  the  good  of  mankind  and  public 
prosperity,  frank,  bold,  the  decided  enemy  of  all  injustice,  all 
tyranny,  but  seduced  by  the  spirit  of  a  system,  and  not  seldom 
more  fanciful  than  profound :  both  had  a  more  powerful  influence 
upon  public  opinion  than  was  ever  yet  attained  by  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  school.  Both  taught  their  nation  to  judge  with  boldness  upon 
political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  long  for  liberty  in  both 
spheres,  and  to  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  reason  and  natural  law 
against  absurd  or  tyrannical  laws,  as  well  as  against  the  unjust 
or  unwise  decisions  of  men  in  power. 

But  the  object  which  these  two  societies  proposed  to  them¬ 
selves,  was  pursued  with  still  more  effect  and  in  a  more  general 
manner  by  two  men,  who  although  not  only  separated  from  one 
another,  but  also  animated  with  reciprocal  hatred,  served,  each 
in  his  own  way,  the  same  cause  with  success.  These  men  were 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  The  first,  whose  genius,  like  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  shone  in  the  literary  horizon,  not  only  of 
France,  but  also  of  Europe,  a  rich  spirit  in  innate  as  well  as 
in  acquired  treasures,  whose  talents  and  ambition  subjected  or 
claimed  all  the  provinces  of  knowledge,  and  who,  by  the  magic 
of  his  eloquence,  his  fancy,  and,  above  all,  by  the  inexhaustible 
fecundity  of  his  wit,  penetrated,  glaring  and  scorching  like 
lightning,  into  the  darkest  and  best  fortified  regions  of  supersti¬ 
tion,  error,  arrogation,  and  historical  injustice  supported  upon 
the  long  duration  of  its  existence,  and  gave  to  all  classes  of  the 
reading  world  the  law  of  thinking  and  judging — at  least  of 
forming  and  adopting  an  opinion.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  his 
sublime  and  clear  spirit  wanted  the  higher  consecration,  which 
is  conferred  by  virtue  alone. 

Besides  him,  the  noble-souled,  deep-feeling  Rousseau,  who, 
consequently,  is  dear  to  all  feeling  souls,  prepared  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  in  the  way  of  serious,  worthy  instruction,  for  the  coming 
revolution.  His  golden  book,  “  Of  the  Social  Contract,”  is  not 
free  from  errors ;  but  it  contains  the  germ  of  truth,  and  opens 
the  course  of  its  most  successful  developement ;  and  what  is 
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more  yet,  it  inspires  sentiments  and  virtues,  by  which  alone  man 
becomes  susceptible  and  worthy  of  liberty.  It  was  the  spirit  of 
Rousseau,  that  animated  the  nobler  heads  of  the  revolution. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XVI.— THE  AMERICAN 
WAR.— ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  NOTABLES. 

Louis  XVI.,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XV.,  the  oppressor  of 
France  for  long  years,  took  in  1774  the  sceptre  over  the  thus 
trampled  and  thus  instructed  French  people.  He  was  a  prince 
animated  with  benevolent  and  honest  sentiments,  and  although 
not  endowed  with  brilliant  parts,  yet  possessed  of  amiable  quali¬ 
ties,  which  gave  hopes  of  a  happy  future;  but  little  independent 
in  judgment  and  resolution ;  without  confidence  in  himself,  and 
inconstant  in  that  which  he  granted  to  others ;  exposed  to 
insinuations  and  cabals ;  more  fitted  to  lead  a  quiet  private  life 
than  to  hold  the  reins  of  state  in  stormy  times.  Fate  had  selected 
him  for  the  expiatory  victim  of  the  faults  of  his  predecessors. 

He  chose  for  his  prime  minister  the  count  of  Maurepas,  an 
able  courtier,  but  no  statesman.  The  minister  of- finances  was 
Turgot,  an  enlightened  Physiocrat,  and  a  man  zealous  for  the 
public  good ;  but  what  could  one  man  effect  against  the  blind¬ 
ness,  frivolity  and  luxury  of  a  court  which  he  wished  to  reduce 
to  some  order  and  frugality?  Even  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette, 
who  had  imbibed  too  soon  the  poison  of  this  corrupted  court, 
and  who  had  inherited  the  mind  and  the  beauty,  but  not  the 
charater  of  her  excellent  mother,  Maria  Theresa,  was  the  enemy 
of  this  virtuous  minister,  who  consequently  did  not  long  maintain 
his  place. 

He  wras  succeeded  in  the  administration  of  the  finances  by  the 
banker  Necker  (1776),  a  native  of  Geneva,  and  a  Protestant,  but 
in  spite  of  these  displeasing  circumstances,  recommended  by  the 
reputation  of  his  talents  and  his  honesty  for  this  elevation.  In 
genera],  Necker  demanded,  as  Turgot,  that  the  expenses  of  the 
court  should  be  diminished,  and  that  the  system  of  imposts  should 
be  reformed ;  in  both  he  experienced  the  same  resistance,  and 
..could  effect  but  little. 

The  American  war,  which  broke  out  under  his  ministry, 
increased  the  embarrassment  of  the  finances,  although  it  re-ele- 
vated  the  glory  of  France  and  its  polkical  influence.  The 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Vergennes,  Maurepas’  friend,  who 
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induced  the  king  to  engage  in  this  war,  was  a  man  of  discerning, 
and  moderate  sentiments.  He  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the 
Austrian  party  in  the  cabinet  of  Versailles,  and  consequently 
the  queen,  whose  power  was  without  bounds;  sustained,  although 
only  by  negotiations  of  little  success,  the  interests  of  the  Turks 
against  Russia,  and  those  of  the  Belgians  and  Hollanders  in  their 
efforts  after  liberty;  but  he  remained  an  idle  spectator  of  the 
division  of  Poland,  and  showed  true  energy  only  in  the  American 
cause. 

It  is  very  true,  that  this  American  war  contributed  greatly  to 
the  outbreak — although  not  to  the  unfortunate  course- — of  the 
French  revolution.  The  heroic  elevation  of  North  America 
elevated  the  sons  of  France  to  the  desire  of  liberty;  and  that 
immortal  war  was,  for  the  French  auxiliaries,  a  school  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm  and  burning  love  of  liberty.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
only  that  the  whole  nation  did  not  profit  by  these  excellent  lessons, 
that  especially  the  privileged  remained  mostly  unwarned  by  the 
holy  fire  that  burnt  in  America.  A  revolution  as  intended  by 
the  genuine  pupils  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  as  intended  by 
a  noble  La  Fayette,  could  not  but  have  been  salutary  to  mankind. 

To  cover  the  extraordinary  expenses  occasioned  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  war,  Necker  resorted  mostly  to  loans.  But  the  interest  of 
the  new  debts  increased  the  deficit.  Necker’s  demands  for  re¬ 
forms  now  became  more  urgent,  and  hence  the  hatred  of  the 
court-party  against  the  minister  was  increased,  which  induced 
him  to  resign  and  leave  the  kingdom  (1781). 

Calonne,  who  succeeded  him,  braved  the  voice  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  the  public  misery,  abusing,  with  an  imprudence  still 
more  unpardonable,  the  means  of  loans ,  to  cover  the  current 
deficit ,  and  to  sustain  the  prodigality  of  the  court:  but  he  finally 
succumbed  under  the  burden.  The  government  had  augmented 
the  old  mass  of  debts  within  ten  years  1250  millions ;  the  deficit 
of  the  current  year  now  amounted  to  140  or  125  millions  of 
livres.  Calonne  saw  the  abyss  at  his  feet,  and  represented  to  the 
king  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  reform,  and  proposed  to  him  for 
this  effect,  the  convocation  of  an  assembly  of  the  notables  (1786). 

The  notables,  a  miniature  diet  of  the  kingdom,  but  consisting 
principally  only  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  clergy,  the  nobility, 
and  the  royal  functionaries,  and  chosen  by  the  king  himself,  had 
not  been  assembled  since  1626.  Despotical  powTer  fears  even 
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the  shadow  of  a  national  representation.  Now  this  assembly 
was  convoked  by  the  mild  Louis,  who  seized  with  love  upon 
everything  that  was  represented  to  him  as  salutary  for  his 
people. 

The  notables  (Feb.  22d — May  25th,  1787)  fulfilled  neither  the 
expectations  of  the  government  nor  those  of  the  nation.  The  new 
imposts,  proposed  by  the  minister,  a  stamp-tax,  and  a  general 
land-tax,  met  with  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  privileged, 
especially  the  clergy.  The  notables  now  attacked  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  demanded  the  suppression  of  abuses,  especially  that  of 
the  system  of  accounts,  forced  the  king  to  discharge  his  minister, 
and  the  latter  to  flight.  He  was  replaced  by  Brienne,  archbishop 
of  Toulouse,  a  vain,  characterless  man  of  the  world,  an  able 
courtier,  but  a  most  miserable  minister. 

Although  the  assembly  of  the  notables  had  thus  missed  the 
principal  object  of  its  convocation,  yet  it  effected  much  good. 
The  necessity  of  convoking  the  states  general— declared  by  the 
notables  themselves — now  appeared  evident.  Soon  the  loud 
demand  for  this  last  and  only  remedy,  resounded  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

The  court,  meanwhile,  to  remedy  the  embarrassment  of  the 
finances,  proposed  to  the  parliament  the  registry  of  the  new  tax- 
edicts,  which  the  notables  had  rejected.  But  the  parliament 
refused  this,  repeating  the  declaration  of  the  notables,  that  only 
the  states  general  could  grant  imposts  (Aug.  5th).  Then  the  king 
commanded  the  registry  in  a  so-called  Lit  de  Justice ,  and  the  par¬ 
liament,  protesting  against  it,  was  exiled  to  Troyes. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  ASSEMBLING  THE  STATES  GENERAL.— NECKER.— 
COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Brienne,  who  had  relegated  the  parliament  to  Troyes,  sub¬ 
sequently  treated  with  this  body,  and  recalled  it,  after  an  appa¬ 
rent  reconciliation.  But  the  parliament  protested  anew  (Nov. 
19th)  against  the  registry  of  a  loan  of  450  millions,  which  the 
premier  had  proposed,  and  which  the  king,  appearing  at  the 
session  in  person,  had  demanded.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  at  the 
head  of  the  peers,  protested  first.  He  manifested,  already,  his 
hatred  towards  the  court,  from  which  he  had  received  more  than 
one  offence.  The  parliament  was  not  intimidated.  It  continued 
its  resistance,  and  demanded,  pressingly,  the  assembly  of  the 
states  general. 
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The  king  in  his  Lit  de  Justice  ordered  (May  8th,  1788)  the 
publication  of  an  edict  that  abrogated  entirely  the  constitution 
of  the  parliaments,  restricted  the  jurisdiction  and  number  of 
them,  instituted  so-named  sovereign  courts  of  justice,  instead  of 
the  suppressed  parliaments,  transmitted,  in  fine,  all  the  political 
rights  exercised  until  then  by  these  bodies,  and  in  particular  that 
of  registering  the  royal  ordinances,  to  a  Cour  Pleniere,  which 
was  to  consist  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  peers,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  first,  functionaries  of  state. 

Against  this  edict  the  parliament  adopted  unanimously  a  most 
remarkable  resolution,  in  which  the  measures  of  the  court  were 
styled  despotic,  and  the  right  of  the  nation  to  grant  imposts  by 
the  organ  of  the  states  general,  the  particular  constitutions  of 
the  provinces,  the  right  of  the  parliaments  to  register  the  royal 
ordinances  found  conformable  to  those  constitutions,  and  the 
most  sacred  right  of  every  citizen  to  be  tried  before  his  regular 
judge,  and  to  be  brought  immediately  after  his  arrest  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  last,  were  declared  inviolable  fundamental  laws 
of  the  French  monarchy. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  court  tried  to  effect  obedience  by 
terror.  The  people  of  Paris  declared  loudly  for  the  parliaments  ; 
open  insurrection  broke  out  in  Bretagne  and  Dauphine.  Then 
the  court  yielded  through  intimidation.  All  the  rigorous  mea¬ 
sures  were  revoked,  the  Cour  Pleniere  dissolved,  and  the  states 
general  promised  the  first  of  May  in  the  following  year  (Aug.  8th). 

And  Brienne  was  now  dismissed,  and  the  favorite  of  the 
nation,  Necker,  was  placed  anew  at  the  head  of  the  finances, 
and  also  admitted  to  the  council  of  state. 

The  future  of  France  depended  on  the  composition  and  form 
of  the  promised  assembly  of  the  states  general.  All  France 
was  set  in  motion ;  public  spirit  awakened  in  all  its  vigour,  but 
party  spirit  agitated  also  the  diverse  orders  and  states  of  the 
kingdom.  There  had  been  no  diet  since  1614.  Could  the  old 
forms  yet  be  suitable,  after  all  the  relations  of  civilization,  of 
wealth,  of  power,  all  private  and  public  interests,  and  the  reci¬ 
procal  position  of  all  classes  had  been  so  essentially  changed  ? — 
This  was  indeed  supposed  by  the  parliament,  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  who  thus  disclosed  their  stubborn  spirit  and  unsuscepti¬ 
bility  for  the  ideas  of  an  advanced  age.  But  Necker  had  nobler 
sentiments,  and  considered  the  demand  of  the  third  estate,  that 
Vol.  IV. — D 
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a  representation  must  be  granted  to  them  corresponding  with 
their  number,  their  present  culture,  their  influence  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  state,  hence  more  important,  than  in  the  days  of 
barbarism,  equally  just  and  politically  good.  Yet  he  did  not 
wish  to  decide  himself,  or  to  put  this  decision  in  the  mouth  of 
the  king;  but  he  induced  the  latter  to  re-assemble  (Nov.  6th) 
the  notables,  expressly  for  deliberation  upon  the  form  of  the 
coming  diet. 

The  notables,  to  whom  Necker  proposed  questions,  planned 
with  great  circumspection  concerning  the  composition,  mode  of 
election,  and  instruction  of  the  diet  and  those  to  be  deputed  to 
it,  answered  them  mostly  in  the  sense  of  the  narrow  views  of 
aristocracy,  and  actual  possession,  unmindful  of  the  royal  decla¬ 
ration  that  he  wished  those  principles  of  justice  observed,  that 
know  no  date,  no  epoch,  and  no  cessation.  The  diet  of  1614 
was  to  be  the  model.  As  at  that  time,  each  estate  was  to  have 
an  equal  number  of  deputies,  and  votes  were  to  be  taken  by 
estates,  not  by  heads. 

This  demand,  manifestly  equitable,  resounded  the  louder  from 
the  provinces, — Dauphine  was  again  foremost — and  Necker  sus- 
tained  it  in  the  council  of  state  with  such  fire  and  energy  that  he 
brought  the  king  over  to  his  views  (Dec.  27th,  1788). 

The  discourse  which  Necker  addressed  to  the  king  on  this  for¬ 
ever  memorable  occasion,  contained  the  purest  principles  of 
constitutional  monarchy,  in  particular  of  monarchy  tempered 
by  democracy,  and  called  upon  the  king  to  renounce  his  unli¬ 
mited  power,  to  share  it  with  the  representatives  of  the  nation, 
consequently  to  transform  the  state,  or  if  it  please,  to  restore  its 
original  and  nobler  form.  It  was  therefore  the  king  who,  in 
declaring  publicly  the  same  day  that  he  had  adopted  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  views  of  his  minister  of  finances,  and  in  convoking  ' 
immediately  the  states  general,  to  the  number  of  1200  members, 
chosen  one  half  in  the  third  estate,  and  one  half  in  the  nobility 
and  clergy,  gave  the  first  impulsion  to  the  revolution.  From 
this  time  forth — if  it  is  true  that  the  word  of  a  man  and  a  king 
is  not  an  unmeaning  sound,  but  lawfully  obligatory — it  was  no 
more  in  his  power  to  return  to  the  old  arbitrary  system,  and  to 
take  again  from  the  nation  what  he  had  generously  bestowed. 

It  duly  became  him  to  maintain  himself  by  his  wisdom  and  good 
faith,  a  thing  not  so  very  difficult,  in  his  authority  as  regent — no 
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longer  as  sovereign  ruler — and  by  that  means  give  a  salutary 
direction  to  the  revolution.  A  terrible  responsibility  lies  there¬ 
fore  upon  the  flagitious  counsellors  who  led  him,  in  an  opposite 
way,  insidiously  and  with  foolish  audacity,  to  his  own  ruin,  and 
that  of  the  state. 


THE  TIMES  OF  THE  CONSTITUENT  ASSEMBLY. 

OPENING  OF  THE  STATES  GENERAL.— SIEYES.— MIRABEAU. 

The  deputies  of  the  three  estates  assembled  in  Versailles. 
They  had  been  convoked  for  the  27th  April,  1789,  but  the  solemn 
opening  of  the  states  general  did  not  take  place  until  the  5th 
of  May. 

It  was  plain  that  the  royal  promises  were  made  directly  and 
mainly  to  the  third  estate,  i.  e.  the  mass  of  the  nation ;  only 
hereby  did  they  obtain  significance  and  object.  The  despotic 
power  of  the  court  weighed  not  upon  the  noblesse  and  clergy, 
as  such,  but  only  upon  the  people.  The  people  alone  needed 
re-elevation.  The  ordinance  that  commanded  the  doubling  of 
the  number  of  the  deputies  of  the  third  estate,  was  manifestly 
the  result  of  this  conviction  and  acknowledgment.  The  restric¬ 
tion  of  monarchy,  the  political  regeneration  of  the  state,  the 
necessity  of  which  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  had  been 
acknowledged,  could  therefore  take  place  not  otherwise  than  in 
the  democratic  spirit. 

And  the  third  estate  saw  well  this  their  favorable  position, 
and  the  whole  extent  of  their  claims  founded  upon  reason  and 
history,  particularly  after  the  politic  Abbe  Sieyes  had  thrown 
the  clearest  light  upon  this  point,  all-too  long  veiled  in  darkness 
by  prejudice  and  arrogation,  tyranny  and  servility,  by  his  mas¬ 
terly  work,  entitled,  “  Qu’est  ce  que  le  tiers  etat  ?”  They  pro¬ 
claimed  loudly  their  demands,  and  a  great  question  immediately 
provoked  the  parties  to  combat. — Should  votes  be  taken  by  order 
as  heretofore,  or  by  head  ?  In  the  first  case  the  double  number 
of  deputies  of  the  third  estate  was  useless,  in  the  second,  the 
preponderance  of  this  estate  decided. 

The  commons,  in  order  to  obtain  the  state  of  possession,  invited 
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the  two  other  estates  (May  8th,  1789)  to  examine  in  a  general 
assembly  the  full  powers  of  all  the  members  of  the  diet.  The 
noblesse  and  clergy  rejected  this  request.  Long  negotiations 
ensued.  Finally,  the  third  estate  strengthened  by  a  part  of  the 
lower  clergy,  upon  the  motion  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  declared 
themselves  the  national  assembly  (June  17th);  a  great  step — the 
first, imposing  phenomenon  of  the  new  order  of  things. 

Great  joy  among  the  people,  but  also  great  movements  among 
the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  great  disquietude  at  court  were  the 
consequences  of  this  bold  resolution.  A  royal  session  was 
announced,  and  the  hall  of  the  states  closed  until  that  time.  But 
the  deputies — under  their  first  president,  Bailly — assembled  one 
time  in  the  Tennis  Court,  another  in  the  church  of  St.  Louis 
(June  20th  and  22d),  and  swore  to  remain  united  until  the 
regeneration  of  the  state  was  accomplished.  In  the  last  of  these 
sessions  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  went  over  to  the  commons. 
A  considerable  number  of  this  estate  had  previously  done  so. 

The  royal  session  took  place  (June  23d).  The  king,  seduced 
by  the  aristocrats,  addressed  a  castigatory  discourse  to  the 
deputies  of  the  people.  He  would  consider  himself  and  himself 
alone  as  the  representative  of  the  nation,  and  take  all  necessary 
measures  alone,  in  case  the  national  assembly  acted  contrary  to 
his  intentions.  He  commanded  that  votes  should  be  taken  by 
order,  not  by  head,  and  that  deliberations  should  be  held  hence¬ 
forth  in  three  separate  chambers.  As  for  the  rest,  he  renewed 
the  promise  of  the  reforms  recognized  as  most  urgent  by  the 
national  voice. 

After  the  king  had  retired,  the  third  estate  (with  a  part  of  the 
clergy)  remained  in  the  session  hall.  A  royal  messenger  appeared, 
to  repeat  the  command  of  the  king,  that  the  assembly  should 
separate.  In  this  world-historical  moment,  Mirabeau  pronounced 
these  bold  words :  “  Only  the  force  of  bayonets  can  drive  the 
deputies  of  the  people  from  their  seats !” — and  the  assembly 
remained,  adopted  several  energetic  resolutions,  and  was  rein¬ 
forced  on  the  following  day  by  some  members  of  the  nobility — the 
duke  of  Orleans  at  their  head.  The  king,  ever  wavering,  and 
following  the  impressions  of  the  day,  now  ordered  the  majority 
of  the  nobility  and  the  high  clergy  to  unite  with  the  third  estate, 
whereby  the  national  assembly  was  finally  completed  (June  27th), 

The  first  blow  had  thus  fallen  upon  royalty;  manifestly  from 
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the  fault  of  those  that  called  themselves  its  defenders.  In  re¬ 
voking  his  order,  in  tolerating  disobedience,  the  king  showed 
either  his  injustice  or  his  weakness ,  and  thus  authorised  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  assembly  to  persist  in  its  spirit  of  opposition. 

It  appeared,  however,  yet  possible,  even  probable,  that  in  the 
deplorable  war  between  prince  and  people,  that  the  first  would 
come  off  victorious.  Decision  and  severity  might  have  given 
the  master  of  the  armed  force  and  arsenals  the  triumph  over  the 
defenceless  national  assembly,  and  over  the  yet  unwieldy  masses 
of  a  seditious  people.  Many  counselled  the  king  to  proceed  to 
this  extremity.  Better  had  they  advised  him  to  reserveless,  in¬ 
timate  union  with  the  well-thinking  of  the  national  assembly, 
and  thereby  with  the  nation  itself.  This  way  presented  no  dan¬ 
ger  ;  it  led  to  glory  and  prosperity.  On  the  other  glistened  battle- 
swords  and  the  axes  of  executioners,  brandished  by  unbridled  fury. 
And  yet,  never,  not  even  by  the  most  bloody  triumph,  would  lie 
have  become  truth,  or  truth  lie.  Christianity  itself,  as  well  as  the 
reformation,  could  have  been  put  down  by  timely  applied,  reck¬ 
less  force.  And  they  were  actually  put  down  in  more  than 
one  country.  But  has  justice  been  asleep?  Wo  to  the  cause 
without  other  support  than  force ! 

TAKING  OF  THE  BASTILE.— THE  NIGHT  OF  FOURTH  AUGUST. 

The  condescension  of  the  court  had  been  the  work  of  fear, 
not  of  reconciliation.  The  stroke  of  force  was  preparing. 
Soldiers  were  to  put  down  the  wishes,  the  just  demands,  the 
rational  principles  of  the  people  and  the  national  assembly. 
Thirty  thousand  armed  men  were  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital.  These  hostile  preparations  of  the  king  excited  the 
people  to  revolt,  engaged  the  representatives  of  the  nation  in  a 
painful  struggle  between  opposite  duties,  and  alarmed  or  irritated 
the  friends  of  liberty.  Counter-measures  were  found  out,  pre¬ 
pared,  agreed  upon.  Patriotic  societies  formed  themselves  as 
guides  of  the  wild-fermenting  masses  of  the  people,  uniting  them 
as  much  as  possible  in  sentiments,  council,  and  action. 

In  the  midst  of  such  great  movements  the  report  was  spread, 
that  Necker  and  Montmarin,  the  two  popular  ministers,  had 
been  dismissed  (July  11th),  and  banished  from  the  kingdom.  They 
and  their  colleagues  were  succeeded  by  decided  friends  of  des¬ 
potism,  among  whom  was  the  odious  Baron  de  Breuteuil.  The 
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aristocrats  were  consequently  victors ;  menacing  speeches  in  the 
mouths  of  the  insolent  announced  already  the  approaching  blow ; 
the  patriots  foresaw  a  new  Bartholomew’s  night ;  their  own  sal¬ 
vation,  and  that  of  the  nation,  seemed  possible  only  by  getting 
the  start  of  the  aristocrats. 

Insurrection  commenced,  therefore, in  the  immense  capital.  It 
broke  out  completely  the  14th  of  July,  and  overthrew  quickly  and 
decisively  the  empire  of  the  enemies  of  the  nation.  The  people 
having  taken  arms,  cannons  and  powder  from  the  Hotel  des  Inva- 
lides,  directed,  suddenly,  in  unanimous  movement,  their  course  to¬ 
wards  the  Bastile,a  strong  fortress,  the  dreaded  prison  of  state,  the 
grave’s-night  of  which  had  encompassed  for  centuries  many  of 
the  innocent  and  noble,  and  threatened  all  who  had  liberal  senti¬ 
ments.  The  Bastile  was  stormed  and  taken.  .  Most  of  its 
defenders  fell  under  the  blows  of  the  storming.  But  the 
governor — he  had  treacherously  put  to  death  a  number  of  citi¬ 
zens,  who  had  been  enticed  into  the  fortress — became,  after  the 
capture,  the  victim  of  the  popular  fury.  Mayor  Flesselles,  who  had 
conspired  with  the  governor  for  the  massacre  of  the  insurgents, 
experienced  the  same  lot.  The  people  committed  no  other 
violence.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  same  day  the  demolition 
of  the  odious  fortress  commenced.  Songs  of  liberty  resounded 
loudly  through  the  immense  capital  and  beyond  through  the 
whole  kingdom. 

The  approving  acclamation  of  the  well-thinking  at  the 
capture  of  the  Bastile  echoed  in  all  Europe.  The  king  mean¬ 
while  had  granted  the  petition  of  the  national  assembly ;  the 
foreign  troops  were  sent  away,  the  new  ministers  discharged, 
Necker — to  the  exultation  of  the  nation — recalled.  The  mon¬ 
arch  repaired  in  person  to  the  capital,  and  a  festival  of  reconcili¬ 
ation  was  celebrated  between  king  and  people,  which,  from  the 
outbreaks  of  joy,  affectedness  and  love,  attending  it,  seemed  to 
presage  peace  and  prosperity  for  the  regenerating  state. 

But  two  opposite  parties  felt  resentment  and  chagrin  at  the 
drama  that  enlivened  all  the  good  :  on  the  one  side  the  privileged , 
on  the  other  the  impure,  and  also  the  fanatical  democrats.  The 
first  discerned  therein  the  decided  fall  of  the  aristocracy,  the 
proclamation  of  a  common  liberty  and  a  common  civil  fortune. 
This  idea  was  intolerable  to  them.  Rather  than  submit  to  such 
a  state  of  things,  they  preferred  to  quit  their  country,  or  even 
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to  return  thither  with  arms  prepared  in  foreign  countries,  and 
bring  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war  upon  France,  in  order  to  re-con- 
quer  their  lost  grandeur.  So  immediately  after  the  14th  of  July 
they  left  the  kingdom  in  great  numbers — the  count  of  Artois  with 
his  sons  and  the  princes  of  Conde  set  the  example.  The  king  was 
thus  left,  without  defence,  without  counsel,  in  the  roaring  storm. 
But  the  emigration  of  the  princes  of  his  house  and  the  most 
devoted  lords  of  the  court  did  not  appear  to  have  taken  place 
against  his  will.  He  might  himself  perhaps  share  the  wishes, 
the  hopes  of  the  emigrants ! — Could  confidence  be  reposed  in 
the  promises  he  had  made  to  the  people?  Was  it  now  safe  to 
leave  the  throne  powerful  ? — Thus  spake  the  more  violent  of  the 
democrats ;  many  sincerely,  many  dissemblingly,  and  only 
veiling  their  own  traitorous  plans  under  the  mantle  of  patri¬ 
otism. 

For,  alas!  there  were  but  too  many  of  these  false  friends  of 
the  popular  cause !  These  flagitious  men  sought,  amidst  the 
overthrow  of  social  order,  to  raise  themselves  up  by  the  favor 
of  an  easily  seduced,  wild  populace,  and  to  acquire  wealth  and 
power,  whilst  they  trampled  upon  their  betrayed  country  in  the 
name  of  liberty.  A  large  part  of  them  followed — sincerely  or 
apparently — the  banner  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  most  vicious 
of  men,  who,  audacious  in  plans,  although  always  cowardly  in 
execution,  full  of  criminal  ambition,  aspired  himself  to  the  crown; 
the  irreconcileable  enemy  of  the  royal  house,  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed,  powerful  by  his  wealth,  and  by  the  adherence  of  the  in 
part  purchased,  in  part  deceived  populace,  but  on  the  whole, 
considering  his  incapacity,  rather  the  tool  than  the  head  of  the 
party. 

The  political  fanatics,  who,  from  mistaken  and  absurd  notions, 
embraced  the  phantom  of  an  unrestricted  liberty  of  the  people, 
from  passionate  but  sincere  love  for  their  idol,  insulting  all  human 
feelings,  trampling  under  foot  all  divine  and  human  laws,  the 
executioners  of  France,  who  called  themselves  her  liberators, 
are  indeed  likewise  worthy  of  our  abhorrence ;  but  they  do  not 
share  the  contempt ,  which,  together  with  hatred,  fills  us  against 
the  hypocrites  mentioned  above. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  people,  especially  the 
people  of  a  corrupt  capital,  after  they  had  broken  victoriously 
the  bonds  of  obedience,  would  immediately  return  to  social  order 
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and  tranquillity.  It  is  true  that  Bailly,  recently  elected  mayor 
of  Paris,  and  La  Fayette,  the  head  of  the  newly  created  citizen- 
militia,  employed  energetic  measures  for  repressing  disorder. 
Yet  hatred  and  desire  for  revenge  found  vent;  several — true  or 
supposed — -enemies  of  the  people  became  their  victims.  Famine 
also  drove  the  rude  multitude  to  fury.  A  bad  harvest,  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  government,  and  most  efficaciously  the  evil  arts  of  the 
leaders  of  factions,  had  made  provisions  extremely  high.  The 
councellorof  state,  Foulon,  and  Berthier,  his  son-in-law,  hitherto 
intendent  of  Paris,  whom  the  people  reckoned  among  the  princi¬ 
pal  authors  of  their  distress,  suffered  ignominious  death.  Pas¬ 
sion,  assidiously  inflamed  by  villains,  now  broke  out  in  a  terrible 
manner.  Accumulated  murders — criminally  called  acts  of  the 
high  justice  of  the  people — were  committed;  the  executioners  of 
the  La  Place  de  Greve  showed  themselves  with  more  boldness 
the  lantern-posts  threatened.  Insurrection  raged  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  also.  Several  cities  followed  the  example  of  Paris,  and 
in  the  country  the  long  oppressed  peasants  rose  for  vengeance. 
Many  seats  of  nobles  were  desolated — many  an  act  of  cruelty 
committed;  the  times  of  king  John,  with  all  the  terrors  of  anar¬ 
chy,  seemed  to  return. 

These  crimes,  that  thus  soil  the  regeneration  of  French  liberty, 
can  be  imputed  in  a  great  measure  to  some  members  of  the 
national  assembly.  Yet,  finally,  the  better  part  got  a  resolution 
passed  (Aug.  7th),  whereby  the  disturbers  of  tranquillity  were 
energetically  reminded  of  their  duty,  the  national  guards 
(promptly  raised  in  the  whole  kingdom)  charged  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  order  and  security,  and  solemn  oaths  to  this  effect 
required  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  standing  troops. 

The  national  assembly,  meanwhile,  had  commenced  the  work 
of  the  constitution,  and  assumed  the  title  of  “  Assemblee  Con- 
stituante.”  During  the  vehement  debates  upon  the  “  Declara¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  man^and  the  citizen ,”  which  the  warmer 
friends  of  liberty  wished  to  prefix  to  the  constitutional  law, 
the  Vicomte  de  Noailles,  in  the  evening  session  of  the  fourth  of 
August,  ascended  the  tribune,  portrayed  the  sufferings  and  the 
agitation  of  the  people,  and  showed  their  cause  in  the  feudal 
burdens,  in  the  privileges  of  the  favored  classes,  and  in  all  other 
abusive  rights  derived  from  barbarous  times.  He,  one  of  the 
high-privileged,  son  of  a  house  rich  in  feudal  and  seignorial  rights, 
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demanded,  as  a  tribute  due  to  justice  and  humanity,  the  abolition 
of  all  prerogatives,  of  all  personal  privileges,  and  those  attached 
to  birth,  and  equitable  redemption  of  those  that  had  some  valid 
foundation.  Then  the  flame  of  enthusiasm,  enkindled  by  such 
generosity,  burst  out  in  the  whole  assembly.  The  members 
emulated  one  another  in  proposals  and  acceptation  of  renuncia¬ 
tions,  of  grants  of  liberty,  of  the  repression  of  old  abuses ;  and 
in  a  few  forever  memorable  hours,  France  was  released  from  all 
that  which  had  been  its  disgrace  and  distress  for  centuries,  from 
all  the  shackles  of  historical  law ,  the'  enemy  of  national  pros¬ 
perity,  and  the  eternal  rights  of  man. 

This  memorable  session,  in  the  night  of  the  fourth  of  August, 
abolished  and  annihilated  all  corvees,  all  servitude,  all  rights  of 
ban,  of  chase,  of  fishing,  of  patrimonial  jurisdiction,  all  land- 
imposts  that  rested  not  upon  the  title  of  private  right,  among 
others  the  tithe,  the  curse  of  rural  economy,  and  the  most  glaring 
expression  of  a  barbarous  legislation,  and  likewise  all  venality 
of  the  places  of  justice,  all  prerogatives  of  the  upper  classes  in 
payment  of  imposts,  as  well  as  in  pretension  to  offices,  dignities, 
or  advantages,  all  particular  rights  of  provinces  and  cities,  of 
societies  and  corporations.  The  king,  under  w7hom  such  salu¬ 
tary  reforms  were  resolved  upon,  was  to  be  called  the  “  Restorer 
of  French  Liberty ,”  and  a  festival  of  thanks  was  decreed  to  the 
Eternal  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work. 

THE  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  OF  OCTOBER. 

The  finest  scenes  of  the  French  revolution  are  already  over. 
Even  the  noble  resolutions  of  the  fourth  of  August,  produced 
immediately  evil  fruits.  From  this  day  forth  the  division  of  the 
two  principal  parties  in  the  national  assembly,  and  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  aristocrats  and  democrats,  was  more  decided  and  hostile. 
Here  consternation  at  the  received  blow,  there  proud  hope  of 
further  triumph,  were  manifested  in  word  and  action.  The 
growing  influence  of  the  capital,  i.e.  of  the  wild  masses  of  its 
populace,  upon  the  deliberations  of  the  national  assembly,  wTas 
the  most  afflicting.  The  pure  expression  of  the  intelligence  and 
will  of  the  nation,  hitherto  coming  from  the  mouth  of  the  greater 
and  better  part  of  its  elected  representatives,  thus  yielded  to  the 
insolent  demands  of  the  ignorant  and  malicious  populace  of  Paris, 
agitated  by  secret  manoeuvres,  measuring  rights  according  to 
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strength  of  lungs  and  fist,  and  prostituting  themselves  to  the  first 
rascal  that  paid  them.  Rabble  of  all  sorts,  porters,  jockeys,  fish- 
women,  insulted  the  majesty  of  the  people,  whose  name  they 
usurped,  proscribed  reason  and  virtue,  and  thus  drove  off  by 
terror,  liberty,  which  had  scarcely  appeared,  and  which  will 
sojourn  only  in  the  empire  of  both. 

Two  -principal  articles  of  the  new  constitution,  that  the 
national  representation  should  consist  of  only  one  chamber,  and 
that  it  should  be  renewed  every  three  years,  received  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  great  majority.  The  hopes  of  the  nobility  and  the 
high  clergy  upon  an  upper  house,  which  had  found  a  great  sup¬ 
port  in  Necker’s  unwise  partiality  for  the  English  constitution, 
were  thus  frustrated  by  the  triumph  of  the  system  of  one  chamber, 
manifestly  more  national,  and  more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of 
an  advanced  age.  It  was  now,  certainly,  so  much  the  more 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  crown  over  against  the 
undivided  representation ;  the  royal  veto  seemed  an  indispensable 
condition  of  equilibrium  between  the  two  powers.  All  the 
sincere  and  discerning  friends  of  monarchy,  demanded,  there¬ 
fore,  the  veto ;  but  the  republicans,  wThose  number  and  boldness 
increased  daily,  rejected  it  the  more  violently.  The  stupid  mul¬ 
titude  were  incensed  by  vague  declamations  against  the  veto ; 
and,  without  knowing,  without  guessing  the  signification  of  this 
momentous  word,  the  furious  rabble  took  it  for  their  battle-cry, 
*,  and  threatened  its  friends  with  ignominy  and  death. 

The  contest  about  the  veto  was  adjusted  by  a  compromise. 
The  king  was  to  have  a  restricted  veto,  that  is,  one  which  should 
continue  in  force  only  during  the  space  of  two  sessions  of  the 
legislative  assembly :  a  feeble  defence,  indeed,  against  the  ap¬ 
proaching  assaults. 

The  movements  of  the  populace,  which  became  more  and  more 
threatening,  sustained  and  strengthened  the  aversion  of  the  court 
towards  the  new  order  of  things.  The  court  did  not  perceive, 
or  would  not  perceive,  that  they  by  their  half  measures,  by  their 
planless,  unsteady  conduct,  had  occasioned  the  evil,  and  con¬ 
tinued  their  petty  and  secret  measures  against  a  cause,  which  they 
had  externally  approved.  The  regiment  of  Flanders  and  some 
squadrons  of  cavalry  were  called  to  Paris.  A  festival  given  by 
the  gardes  du  corps  to  these  troops,  occasioned  some  outbreaks 
of  anti-popular  sentiments  among  the  guests,  which  loquacious 
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rumour  spread  immediately,  and  perhaps  misrepresented.  The 
national  cockade  is  trampled  under  foot,  destruction  has  been 
sworn  to  the  national  assembly  and  all  patriots,  the  king  and 
his  family  had  been  present  at  this  passionate  scene ! 

The  irritation,  which  these  reports  produced,  accelerated  the 
outbreak  of  a  new,  already  long-prepared,  insurrection,  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  springs  of  which,  however,  formed  the  most  glaring 
contrast  with  that  of  the  fourteenth  of  July.  The  lowest  rabble, 
the  most  abandoned  dregs  of  the  capital,  conducted  by  the  most 
detestable  rascals,  played  the  principal  parts  on  the  horrible 
days  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October.  And  it  was  not  the  sacred 
interests  of  liberty  and  fatherland,  that  occasioned  the  movement, 
but,  among  the  multitude,  in  part  famine,  goaded  by  a  factitious 
scarcity,  in  part  hideous  cannibal-passions,  which  would  fain  be 
let  loose,  but  among  the  leaders  (mostly  Orleanists),  the  criminal 
objects  of  infamous  treason  and  audacious  ambition. 

Early  on  the  5th  of  October  several  thousand  furious  women, 
intermixed  with  a  number  of  men  of  the  most  abandoned  classes, 
flocked  together  crying  for  bread,  proceeded  to  the  town- 
house,  stormed -and  plundered  it,  and  then,  reinforced  by  another 
wild  troop,  set  out  for  Versailles. 

But  the  cry,  “  to  Versailles!”  now  resounded  also  among  the 
citizen-militia,  and  among  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of 
Paris.  The  gardes  Francaises  were  the  most  zealous.  The 
gardes  du  corps  and  the  regiment  de  Flandre  were  to  be  driven 
away,  the  king  and  the  national  assembly  forced  to  go  to  Paris. 
It  was  in  vain  that  La  Fayette  and  Bailly  opposed  this  pernicious 
project;  they  were  constrained  to  yield,  and  La  Fayette  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurrection,  in  order  to  divert  it  from 
the  worst.  Forty  thousand  persons,  with  a  number  of  cannons, 
therefore,  put  themselves,  late  in  the  evening,  in  march  for  Ver¬ 
sailles.  When  this  great  body  approached,  the  body-guard 
received  the  command  to  retreat ;  gardes  Francaises  occupied 
late  in  the  evening  all  the  posts  of  the  castle,  and  La  Fayette 
having  carefully  taken  all  precautionary  measures  (some,  how¬ 
ever  accuse  him  of  neglect),  thought  tranquillity  secured.  But 
the  next  morning  before  day  (the  6th  of  Oct.)  the  most  terrible 
tumult,  enkindled  by  secret  agitators  (even  some  national  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  said  to  have  co-operated),  commenced.  Gangs  of 
murderers  penetrated  into  the  castle,  killed  those  of  the  body 
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guards  whom  they  met,  broke  into  the  chamber  of  the  queen,  and 
followed  her,  flying  to  the  apartments  of  the  king,  where,  finally, 
La  Fayette  arriving  in  haste,  checked  with  energy  their  furious 
proceedings,  and  heroically  conjured  the  storm.  But  many 
gardes  du  corps  had  been  already  slain,  others  outraged  and 
taken  prisoners.  All  expected  death.  Then  the  king  with  his 
family  appeared  on  the  balcony  of  the  castle,  asked  mercy  for 
his  guards,  and  promised  to  proceed  to  Paris,  as  desired.  The 
bloodshed  now  ceased,  and  the  king  permitted  himself  with  his 
family  to  be  conducted  to  Paris  by  the  triumphant  rebels,  tor¬ 
tured  by  the  most  afflicting  grief,  and  surrounded  by  pictures  of 
abhorrence  and  terror. 

The  national  assembly  soon  followed  him  to  the  capital.  Upon 
the  insidious  proposal  of  Mirabeau  it  had  declared  itself  insepa¬ 
rable  from  the  king.  He  hoped  by  this  means  to  put  it  into  the 
power  of  the  populace,  the  unbridled  factions  of  the  Palais-Royal 
and  their  drivers.  And  he  attained,  at  least  in  part,  his  object. 

In  the  meantime  the  horrors  of  the  5  th  and  6th  of  October  had 
revolted  all  the  well-thinking,  and  the  bad  by  failing  to  attain 
their  principal  object — that  the  king  should  be  murdered  or 
induced  to  flee,  and  that  then  Orleans  should  be  appointed 
regent — were  disconcerted.  Orleans,  under  the  appearance  of 
a  mission,  was  banished  to  England.  The  better  spirit  now 
maintained  for  some  time  the  dominion  in  the  national  assembly, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  proofs  of  the  ardent  attachment  of  the 
nation,  i.  e.  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  to  the  new  order 
of  things,  were  multiplied.  Addresses  of  thanks  to  the  national 
assembly  came  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Patriotic  gifts 
from  the  poor  and  from  the  rich,  from  women  and  from  men, 
propositions  in  the  general  interest,  plans  of  reform,  multifarious 
fruits  of  talent  and  science  were  daily  laid  upon  the  altar  of 
fatherland. 

The  king  and  the  queen  regained  also  the  hearts  of  the  nation 
by  diverse  manifestations  of  their  love  for  the  people,  and  their 
attachment  to  the  new  constitution.  The  king,  appearing  in 
the  hall  of  the  national  assembly  (Feb.  4th,  1790), protested  most 
solemnly  these  sentiments  to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
A  new  league  was  thus  concluded  between  him  and  the  nation ; 
by  a  freely  repeated,  solemn  vow,  he  resigned  the  rights  of  the 
autocrat ,  and  assumed  the  nobler  place  of  the  legally  restricted 
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head  of  a  free  state.  All  hearts — except  those  of  the  factionists 
— overflowed  now  with  love  for  him.  A  fortunate  future  might 
have  awaited  France,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intrigues  of 
aristocrats. 

LABORS  ON  THE  WORK  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION.— ASSIGNATS.— 
NEW  DIVISION  OF  FRANCE.— FESTIVAL  OF  THE 
CONFEDERATION  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

The  labors  on  the  work  of  the  constitution  now  took  a  more 
rapid  march.  All  dispositions  were  made  in  a  purely  democratic 
spirit.  With  exception  of  the  monarchical  head  (who,  however, 
remained  subject  to  the  laws)  every  thing  was  to  be  equal  in  the 
nation,  all  prerogatives,  all  distinctions  between  orders,  classes 
and  provinces  were  extinguished,  all  historical  law,  which  ruled 
the  institutions  and  administration  of  the  state,  the  chaotic  inhe¬ 
ritance,  derived  from  barbarous  times,  had  to  yield  to  a  system 
constructed  according  to  the  principles  of  philosophical  law  and 
purified  politics.  Free  and  void  of  all  the  shackles  of  prejudice, 
of  possession  or  usage,  France  was  to  receive  the  form  which 
would  be  traced  by  reason  in  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new 
state. 

The  constitution  of  the  spiritual  order  received  early  this  law 
of  reason.  All  ecclesiastical  possessions  were  declared  national 
property,  and  the  concern  for  the  worthy  maintenance  of  divine 
worship  was  transferred  to  the  state. 

It  was  the  most  urgent  reasons  that  demanded  this  reform. 
The  embarrassment  of  the  finances  had  arisen  to  the  highest 
point.  The  seizure  of  3000  millions  of  church-property,  which — 
since  the  church  is  no  state  in  the  state — had  not  ceased  to  be 
state-property,  was  therefore  equally  necessary  and  just.  And 
France  was  saved  by  this  means. 

But  not  only  the  possessions  of  the  church,  but  also  the 
domains  of  the  crown  were  claimed  by  the  reformers  of  France. 
With  the  exception  of  some  castles,  which  were  to  be  left  to  the 
king,  the  rest  were  devoted  to  the  wants  of  the  nation ,  and  the 
sale  of  a  part  was  proposed  immediately. 

To  facilitate  this  sale  of  the  possessions  of  the  crown  and  the 
church,  a  paper  money  ( assignats )  was  created,  at  first  only  to 
the  amount  of  400  millions  of  livres  (Dec.  19th,  1789),  which 
were  to  be  extinguished  within  six  years,  by  means  of  the  sale, 
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for  an  equal  sum,  of  national  property,  which  could  be  purchased 
by  assignats.  Thiswise  measure  produced  evil  subsequently,  it 
is  true,  by  enormous  excess ;  but  immediately,  and  even  in  ex¬ 
tended  application,  it  was  the  most  excellent  resource.  The  assig¬ 
nats  were  soon  after  declared  general  current  paper  money,  and 
the  increase  of  them  to  1800  millions  was  decreed. 

And  the  assignats  promoted  the  progress  of  the  revolution, 
mediately  and  politically,  not  merely  financially ;  namely  by 
encouragement  to  the  purchase  of  national  property.  Every 
purchaser  was  bound  fast  to  the  revolution,  and  thus  interest 
became  a  pledge  of  fidelity,  a  welcome  reinforcement  for  the 
moral  power  of  ideas. 

These  measures  were  soon  followed  by  the  suppression  of  all 
spiritual  orders  and  cloisters — likewise  an  immense  benefit  for 
France — then  by  the  suppression  of  the  parliaments  (Feb.  28th, 
1790),  which  produced  but  little  excitement.  These  corpora¬ 
tions  had  lost  all  their  popularity  from  the  moment  when  the 
spirit  of  their  previously  praised  resistance  to  the  government 
had  become  known,  the  spirit  of  selfishness  and  caste-interests. 
Their  suspension,  and  soon  after  their  definitive  suppression,  was 
heard  without  any  sympathy,  nay,  with  joy.  The  entire  change 
of  the  judicial  system,  which  was  resolved  upon  at  the  same  time, 
especially  the  establishment  of  juries — an  institution  of  immense 
importance  in  point  of  policy  and  law — and  the  abolition  of  lettres 
de  cachet  received  far  more  approbation. 

The  admission  of  the  Jews  to  the  rights  of  citizens  (Jan.  28th), 
a  measure  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  the  principle 
of  equality,  gained  for  the  revolution  a  large  number  of  zealous 
adherents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  abolition  of  all  the  titles  of 
the  noblesse ,  coats  of  arms,  decorations  of  the  order  of  chivalry 
(June  19th),  filled  with  irreconcilable  hatred,  not  only  in  France, 
but  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  all  the  vulgar  spirits  of  this  numer¬ 
ous  and  powerful  class ;  a  war  of  extermination  was  enkindled 
between  aristocracy  and  democracy.  Yet  it  was  even  members 
of  the  noblesse — distinguished  by  nobleness  of  sentiments  too — 
'(La  Fayette, Charles  Lameth  and  Matthieu  Montmorency),  that 
made  this  proposition. 

Another  change,  of  a  greater  influence,  favored  again  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  revolution — it  was  the  new  division  of  France  into 
eighty-three  departments,  subdivided  into  two  hundred  and 
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forty-nine  districts,  each  of  which  was  composed  of  from  three 
to  five  cantons.  The  departments — each  with  a  population  of  from 
two  to  five  hundred  thousand  souls — received  their  demarkation 
and  appellation  from  natural  boundaries  and  objects,  the  ancient 
division  into  provinces  being  wholly  abolished,  which,  as  of  purely 
historical  origin,  exhibited  a  mark  merely  of  accident,  made  the 
administration  of  the  state  unequal,  complicated  and  difficult, 
and  which  appeared  not  only  as  a  monument,  but  also  as  a  bulwark 
of  the  strangest  inequality  in  rights,  interests,  manners  and 
inclinations,  and  hence  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  revolution. 

The  constitutional  law  relative  jto  the  national  representation 
was  made  to  harmonize  with  this  new  division  of  France.  The 
organ  of  the  national  will  was  to  be  formed  merely  according  to  the 
naturally  valid  title  of  the  area  of  each  department,  its  popula¬ 
tion  and  its  tax-obligation.  It  was  accordingly  ordained,  that 
the  national  representation  should  consist  of  seven  hundred  and 
forty-seven  members,  of  which  every  district,  every  hundred 
thousand  of  the  population  (the  whole  population  was  estimated 
at  twenty-four  millions  nine  hundred  thousand),  and  each  of  the 
two  hundred  and  forty-nine  districts,  into  which  the  country 
was  to  be  proportionally  divided  in  reference  to  the  amount  of 
the  direct  taxes,  should  appoint  one  by  free  election.  Every 
citizen,  who  paid  annually  a  tax  of  three  livres,  was  to  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  vote  in  the  primary  assemblies.  Electors  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  primary  assemblies,  and  by  these  electors  the 
national  representation. 

All  these  decrees  were  sanctioned  by  the  king.  And  the 
national  assembly  in  return  now  showed  more  deference ;  it  fixed 
the  civil  list  of  the  king  at  twenty-five  millions  of  livres,  besides 
the  possession  of  castles  of  pleasure;  the  widow-settlement  of  the 
queen  at  four  millions  (June  9th).  For  the  fortification  of  con¬ 
cord,  for  the  elevation  of  patriotic  feelings  a  festival  of  confede¬ 
ration  was  ordained,  which,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
capture  of  the  Bastile  (July  14th,  1790),  was  celebrated  by 
deputies  of  the  national  guards  of  all  the  communes  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  of  all  the  corps  of  the  land  and  sea  troops,  by  deputa¬ 
tions  of  the  citizens  and  the  authorities  of  the  capital,  by  the 
national  assembly  and  by  the  king,  in  the  field  of  Mars,  in  the 
most  elevating  manner. 
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ENEMIES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION.  —  CLUBS. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  show  of  love  and  peace,  a  secret 
fermentation  remained. 

The  abolition  of  titles  and  the  insignia  of  rank  had  inflamed 
the  anger  of  the  aristocrats.  The  manifestations  of  it  increased 
the  hatred  of  the  commons.  It  broke  out  not  only  among  the 
people,  but  also  in  the  army.  A  general  fermentation  showed 
itself  among  the  land-troops  as  well  as  in  the  fleet.  Many 
officers — fearing  the  newly  awakened  spirit  of  the  commons — 
emigrated.  Large  numbers  of  the  country  nobility  had  previously 
left  France.  The  suppression  of  the  parliaments  had  also 
increased  the  number  of  the  emigrants,  and  the  court  had  been 
already  nearly  desolated  by  the  example  of  the  princes. 

These  emigrants  assembled  in  arms  on  several  points  of  the 
boundary,  particularly  at  Coblentz,  where  the  count  of  Artois 
fixed  his  head-quarters.  Corps  of  emigrants  w7ere  formed  about 
Worms  and  at  Ettenheim.  From  here — maintaining  a  close 
connexion  with  their  friends  or  servants  at  home — they  cast  fire¬ 
brands  into  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  by  intrigues,  corruption, 
and  by  agitating  the  people  in  many  ways ;  whilst  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  of  the  princes  solicited  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  to  protect 
the  cause  of  royalty  (for  that  of  aristocracy  was  thus  called) 
against  the  swelling  stream  of  the  revolution,  and  the  prince  of 
Artois,  journeying  from  court  to  court,  pressed  the  success  of 
these  negotiations. 

After  a  decree  of  the  national  assembly  had  regulated  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  priests  (June  12th,  1790),  they  took  a  stand 
equally  hostile  against  the  new  order  of  things,  thus  preparing 
war  equally  unhallow7ed.  They  thought  that  the  decree  of  the 
national  assembly  encroached  upon  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
pope,  upon  the  self-government  of  the  church,  and  that  their 
consciences  would  not  permit  them  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  nation,  to  the  law,  to  the  king,  and  to  the  constitution. 
They  therefore  impudently  refused  to  take  the  oath,  and  stirred 
up  the  simple  portion  of  the  people  against  public  authority,  and 
the  constitution,  that  was  rising  up  auspiciously.  The  holy 
father  approved  this  refusal  (April  13th,  1791),  nay,  he  declared 
that  all  priests  who  had  sworn  the  civic  oath  had  forfeited  their 
offices,  and  hurled,  by  this  bull,  civil  war  into  the  heart  of  the 
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kingdom.  For  the  non-jurant  priests,  as  preachers,  confessors, 

friends  of  families,  as  importunate  admonishers,  infused  hatred 

into  the  souls  of  the  common  multitude  against  the  impious 

national  assembly  and  the  entire  new  order  of  things.  They 

demanded  from  their  credulous  hearers,  in  the  name  of  God,  and 

•  • 

as  a  sacred  duty  of  conscience,  resistance  and  insurrection 
against  the  existing  authority,  or  secret  preparation  of  arms  for 
the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

The  friends  of  liberty  were  naturally  alarmed  and  exasperated 
at  the  open  and  secret  preparations  of  this  double  and  implaca¬ 
ble  opposition.  An  extraordinary  tribunal  was  established  at 
Orleans,  to  judge  crimes  against  the  nation  (March  5th,  1791). 
From  now  on  party-hatred,  suspicion,  and  thirst  for  vengeance, 
supplanted  the  sentiments  of  fraternal  love,  of  confidence,  nay, 
even  of  gratitude  and  humanity.  All  that  was  known  in  this 
state  of  the  highest  irritation  was  friend  and  enemy. 

These  relations  effected  the  triumph  of  the  fanatic  and  the 
fall  of  the  moderate.  One  of  the  first  of  the  latter,  Necker, 
experienced  this  fate,  to  whose  sage  counsels  the  nation  was 
indebted  for  most  of  the  concessions  of  the  king,  and  conse¬ 
quently  for  the  most  decisive  success.  But  soon  he  remained 
with  his  principles,  as  with  his  sentiments,  behind  the  boisterous 
tone  of  the  day,  behind  the  mandate  of  public  opinion,  and — 
his  part  was  at  an  end.  The  people,  intoxicated  by  the  love  of 
liberty,  as  soon  as  he  called  them  to  order  and  moderation, 
turned  their  backs  upon  their  idol,  and  the  court,  ascribing  all 
the  embarrassments  of  the  present  to  the  earlier  counsels  of 
Necker,  regarded  him  with  continued  aversion.  He  requested, 
in  chagrin,  his  dismission,  and  obtained  it  easier  than  he  expected 
(Sept.  4th,  1790).  For  the  third  time  he  left  France,  which  had 
idolized  him  a  short  time  before,  and — was  forgotten. 

The  king  also  declined  again  in  popular  favor.  He  had 
sanctioned,  but  reluctantly,  the  decree  upon  the  civil  constitution 
of  the  clergy.  His  conscience,  in  the  hands  of  knavish  zealots, 
was  troubled  by  this.  Hence  it  resulted,  that  the  sentiments  of  » 
his  heart  did  not  harmonize  with  his  public  declarations ;  and 
his  discontent  with  the  new  order  of  things  was  made  known  in 
involuntary  manifestations.  Enough  to  disquiet,  to  enrage  the 
popular  party  ! 

Already  before  this  clubs  had  been  formed  among  the  members 
VoL.  IV. — F  » 
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of  the  national  assembly,  in  order  that  better  directed,  and  more 
energetic  efforts  might  be  made  in  securing  the  objects  of  the 
revolution.  That  of  the  deputies  from  Bretagne  held  its  sessions 
in  the  suppressed  cloister  of  the  Jacobins  (in  the  street  of  St. 
Honore),  and  was  strengthened  continually  by  the  accession  of 
new  members — from  the  people  as  well  as  from  the  national 
assembly.  From  that  cloister  the  members  of  this  club  received 
the  name  of  Jacobins,  which  immediately  obtained  an  unhappy 
celebrity  in  the  history  of  France  and  in  that  of  the  world. 
Similar  clubs  were  formed  in  most  of  the  important  cities  of  the 
kingdom,  and  maintained  with  that  at  Paris  the  closest  union  in 
sentiments  and  efforts. 

Several  clubs  of  the  moderates,  especially  that  of  the  “Feuillans,” 
founded  somewhat  later  by  La  Fayette,  stood  over  against  the 
Jacobins.  In  the  beginning,  it  is  true,  the  separation  was  not 
wide.  Only  the  Jacobins  were  warmer,  more  enthusiastic  for 
the  cause  of  liberty  than  the  others.  But  enthusiasm  passed 
gradually  into  excess,  pure  zeal  into  wild  passion,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  society,  which  received  as  members  more  and  more  the 
impure,  and  finally  villains,  became  by  this  means  likewise 
corrupt,  violent  and  criminal.  This  change  was  principally  the 
work  of  a  clique  of  raging  demagogues,  who  had  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  separate  society,  called  the  Cordeliers  from  the 
church  of  the  Franciscans,  in  which  they  held  their  meetings, 
but  who  had  finally  induced  the  Jacobins  to  unite  with  them. 
Of  the  ultras,  Marat,  author  of  the  “  Friend  of  the  People,’’ 
Danton  and  Robespierre  (the  two  first  were  heads  of  the  Corde¬ 
liers)  already  made  their  execrable  names  known. 

The  wiser  of  the  national  assembly  had  recourse  to  royalty  in 
order  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  increasing  audacity  of  the 
Jacobins.  This  was  done  not  only  by  La  Fayette,  the  two 
Lameths  and  others,  but  also  even  by  the  fiery  Mirabeau.  He, 
however,  died — popular  still,  although  the  furious  had  already 
began  to  suspect  him-— an  almost  sudden  death  (April  2d,  1791). 

FLIGHT  OF  THE  KING.— THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  king,  apprehensive  of  returning  tempests,  and  exposed  to 
daily  renewed  mortifications,  finally  resolved  upon  flight.  Several 
indications  made  this  intention  known  to  the  people.  The  steps 
of  the  king  were,  therefore,  watched,  and  the  national  assembly 
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decreed,  that  the  king,  as  first  officer  of  the  state,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  go  more  than  twenty  leagues  from  it. 

According  to  a  plan  providently  projected  but  badly  followed  , 
the  king  was  to  fly  to  Montmedy,  on  the  Luxemburg  frontier, 
where  a  corps  of  troops,  under  the  marquis  de  Bouille,  governor 
of  Metz,  was  stationed.  In  the  night  from  the  20th  to  21st  of 
June  the  king  with  his  family  left  the  Tuileries  and  the  capital, 
arrived  undisturbed  as  far  as  St.  Menehould,  but  here  he  was 
recognised  by  the  post-master,  Drouet,  who,  by  taking  the  most 
prompt  measures,  had  him  arrested  in  Varennes.  The  queen, 
the  royal  children  and  the  princess  Elizabeth  were  with  him. 
The  king’s  brother,  the  count  of  Provence,  taking  another  route, 
had  escaped  to  the  Netherlands. 

The  king  had  left  behind  a  declaration  written  with  his  own 
hand.  He  protested  therein  against  the  decrees  of  the  national 
assembly,  which  he  had  sanctioned,  and  manifested  openly  his 
intention  to  overthrow  the  new  order  of  things.  If,  therefore, 
the  flight  of  the  king  succeeded,  France  was  threatened  with  the 
return  of  despotism,  together  with  civil  wrar  and  executors;  and 
did  it  not  succeed,  at  all  events,  the  king’s  popularity  and  the 
confidence  in  his  word  were  gone ;  the  possibility  of  a  sincere 
reconciliation,  in  case  of  a  returning  contention,  existed  no 
longer.  All  this  served  to  strengthen  formidably  the  system  of 
the  Jacobins,  the  hatred  of  royalty,  and  the  desire  for  a  republic. 

The  king,  on  the  fifth  day  of  his  flight,  was  conducted  back  to 
the  capital  as  a  prisoner ;  surrounded  by  an  angry  populace  and 
national  guards.  Meanwhile,  the  more  moderate  party  succeeded, 
however,  in  preventing  any  further  proceeding  against  him.  He 
was,  therefore,  silently  reinstated  in  his  authority,  and  the  labors 
of  the  national  assembly  went  on  as  before.  But  the  mass  of 
the  people,  excited  by  the  Jacobins,  raised  a  violent  tumult  upon 
this,  which  La  Fayette  quelled,  it  is  true,  with  difficulty,  and  not 
without  bloodshed,  yet  without  tranquillizing  spirits. 

In  these  days  the  power  of  the  Jacobin  club  was  manifested 
by  sinister  symptoms.  The  name  of  Sans-culottes  came  up. 
Rudeness  passed  for  patriotism,  moderation  for  impurity. 

These  indications  reminded,  however,  the  well-disposed  and 
the  wiser  of  closer  union  among  themselves.  Many  withdrew 
from  their  favorite  regions  of  a  brilliant  theory,  especially  from 
the  ideal  realm  of  an  undivided  national  representation,  to  a 
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copy  of  the  British  system  of  two  houses.  But  the  “  Feuillans” 
did  not  attain  their  object  of  realizing  this — certainly  restricted — 
system ;  although,  for  the  rest,  they  maintained  triumphantly  a 
good  spirit  in  the  deliberations  of  the  constituent  assembly  until 
the  close  of  its  sessions. 

The  work  of  the  constitution  was  finished.  A  solemn  depu¬ 
tation  of  the  national  assembly  presented  it  to  the  king  for 
acceptance.  Twelve  days  after  he  sanctioned  it  unconditionally 
(Sept.  13th).  The  next  day  he  took  the  oath.  At  the  head  of 
the  instrument  stood  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  and 
the  citizen.  This  constitution,  a  royalty  limited  by  democracy, 
setting  the  power  of  the  law  over  that  of  men,  the  authority  of 
the  aggregate  will  over  that  of  the  personal,  could  not  appear  to 
the  unbiassed  judgment  otherwise  than  wdsely  regulated.  An 
inviolable  king,  as  the  executive,  responsible  ministers  associated 
with  him  as  instruments,  and  over  against  him  and  the  ministry 
the  one  legislative  assembly,  formed  out  of  freely  elected  national 
representatives,  and  renewed  every  twTo  years,  to  the  decrees  of 
which  the  king  could  oppose  only  a  suspensif  veto  (in  force  only 
for  two  sessions),  an  independent  judiciary  and  juries,  a  well 
organized  national  guard,  and,  besides  all  these  sagely  determined 
forms,  the  solemn  concession  of  all  the  precious  material,  civil 
and  personal  rights,  particularly  those  of  property,  personal 
freedom  and  equality,  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  press ; 
finally,  the  abolition  of  all  the  feudal  and  hierarchical  burdens  and 
ignominy  of  the  middle  ages : — what  more  could  the  French, 
under  the  aegis  of  such  a  constitution,  desire?  In  truth,  who¬ 
ever  reviles  this  constitution,  reviles  the  human  race ,  as  being 
unable  to  bear  what  is  conformable  to  right  and  to  reason  ! 

But  the  speedy  overthrow  of  this  constitution,  and  the  evils 
that  ensued,  had  not  their  source  in  this  constitution  itself,  but 
principally  in  the  animosity  of  the  opposition,  the  cause  of  ex¬ 
ternal  war,  also,  and  in  the  unfortunate  decree,  foreign  to  the 
constitution,  according  to  which  none  of  the  members  of  the 
constituent  assembly  could  be  selected  for  the  new  legislative 
assembly.  Generous  disinterestedness  on  one  side,  and  artful 
policy  on  the  other,  had  for  their  result  this  sinister  decree,  which 
deprived  the  nation  of  the  activity  of  its  noblest  and  wisest 
members  at  the  very  moment  when  it  needed  their  services 
most. 
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On  the  30th  of  Sept.  1791,  the  constituent  assembly,  after 
laboring  about  two  and  a  half  years,  closed  its  session,  a  session 
forever  influential  upon  the  destinies  of  France. 


THE  TIMES  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 

SITUATION  OF  THINGS.— CONFERENCES  OF  PILLNITZ, 

The  constitution  entered  into  life.  But  this  took  place  under- 
sinister  auspices.  Two  sorts  of  decided  enemies  raised  against 
it  unholy  war ;  on  one  side  the  princes  of  the  royal  house  with 
the  swelling  multitude  of  the  emigrants,  belonging  mostly  to  the 
noblesse,  who,  with  arms  in  hand,  stood  threatening  on  the  frontier; 
on  the  other,  the  host  of  priests,  formidable  by  their  show  of  holi¬ 
ness  and  their  influence  upon  the  stupid  populace.  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  of  the  king,  that  he  would  take  a  decided 
stand  against  his  brothers  and  his  supposed  friends,  or  against  the 
rulers  of  his  all-too  pious  conscience.  Mistrust,  suspicion,  and 
finally  hatred,  were  inevitable,  and  the  enthusiastic  friends  of 
liberty  soon  saw  no  salvation  any  longer  for  this,  save  in  the 
overthrow  of  royalty,  which  was  also  desired  by  the  friends  of 
lawlessness. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  session,  the  bad  disposition  of 
the  legislative  body  was  manifested  in  many  afflicting  signs. 
The  secret  plots  and  acts  of  violence  of  the  Jacobins  had  unhap¬ 
pily  influenced  elections.  Party  men  succeeded  in  controlling 
the  elections, — a  thing  that  governments  are  more  apt  to  succeed 
in  doing — and  consequently  in  oppressing  the  nation.  The  venal 
or  inconsiderate  votes  of  the  primary  electors  brought  mostly 
factionaries  into  the  electoral  colleges  of  the  departments,  and 
these  chose  then  the  corypheuses  of  their  party  for  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  nation.  Thus  it  happened,  that  the  majority  of  the 
last  consisted  of  enthusiasts,  who  wanted  nothing  but  republican 
forms,  unmindful  of  the  great  lessons  of  history,  according  to 
which,  only  simple,  uncorrupted  nations  bear  these  forms,  and 
those  sunk  in  selfishness  and  sensual  enjoyment  arrive  inevitably 
by  them  to  wild  ochlocracy,  and  then  to  tyranny.  There  was 
indeed  a  moderate  party  also  in  the  legislative  assembly,  true 
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friends  of  the  sworn  constitution ;  but  they  were  in  number  and 
zeal  far  inferior  to  the  republicans. 

Still,  however,  the  constitutional  throne,  and  the  cause  of 
liberty,  could  have  been  saved  by  the  decided  love  of  the  nation 
and  the  army  for  the  constitution  and  for  the  king.  But  the 
noblesse  and  the  oath-fearing  priesthood  hastened  the  crisis  by 
their  fatal  opposition. 

Already  in  the  year  1790,  the  exertions  of  the  emigrants  had 
began  to  arm  foreign  courts  for  the  support  of  the  cause  of  the 
noblesse,  which  was  cunningly  called  that  of  the  throne .  Nego¬ 
tiations  were  continued  most  zealously  from  Coblentz ;  and  with 
success.  The  sentiments  of  Coblentz  prevailed  at  Vienna  and 
at  Berlin.  Other  courts  shared  these  sentiments  also;  even  an 
ambassador  from  Petersburg  appeared  in  Coblentz.  After  the 
king  had  failed  in  his  attempt  at  flight,  the  number  of  the  emi¬ 
grants  increased  so  much  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1791,  about  60,000  of  them,  mostly  armed,  wrere  assembled  in 
the  provinces  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  gathering  of  these  tempests  alarmed  the  patriots.  The 
outbreak  appeared  not  distant.  Emperor  Leopold  had  already 
(July  6th,  1791)  issued  circulars  from  Padua  to  all  the  European 
courts,  soliciting  them  to  the  violent  declaration  that  they  would 
make  the  cause  of  the  king  of  France  their  own,  and  never 
tolerate  the  victory  of  the  rebels.  Immediately  after  were  opened 
atPillnitz,  in  presence  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  those  famous 
conferences  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  two  monarchs  .actually  issued  a 
manifesto  in  this  sense.  The  preparations  for  war  w7ere  already 
agreed  upon.  The  empress  of  Russia,  Catharine,  promised  aid 
to  the  emigrants  still  more  definitely;  and  the  enthusiastic  king 
of  Sweden,  Gustavus  III.,  offered  to  be  the  commander  of  the 
allies. 

Leopold,  it  is  true,  after  Louis  XVI.  had  accepted  the  consti¬ 
tution,  moderated  his  tone,  and  invited  the  allies  to  similar  mode¬ 
ration;  but  without  success.  The  pacific  emperor  died  soon 
after  (Feb.  15,  1792),  and  Francis  II.,  his  son,  who  succeeded 
him  in  his  hereditary  states  (and  soon  on  the  throne  of  the 
empire*),  showed  himself  disposed  for  war. 

*  He  was  elected  emperor  at  Frankfort  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  crowned 
on  the  14th. 
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In  this  state  of  things  the  legislative  assembly  saw  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  recurring  to  decisive  measures.  It  adopted  the  resolution 
(31st  Oct.  and  9th  Nov.),  that  the  count  of  Artois  should  return 
into  the  kingdom  within  two  months,  or  else  be  deprived  of  his 
right  to  the  regency.  All  emigrants  were  to  be  regarded  as 
suspected  of  conspiracy  against  the  fatherland,  but  all  that 
should  remain  assembled  until  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  as  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  their  property  was  to  be 
confiscated  immediately. 

The  king  refused  to  sanction  this  decree.  Yet  the  legislative 
assembly,  at  the  expiration  of  the  space  of  time  fixed  (Jan.  1792), 
declared  the  count  of  Provence  forfeited  of  the  regency,  but  the 
princes  of  Conde,  and  the  other  heads  of  the  emigrants,  actually 
accused.  At  the  same  time  the  national  tribunal  at  Orleans  was 
set  into  activity. 

The  non-jurant  priests  who  remained  in  France  were  treated 
■with  equal  severity.  And  the  decree,  that  declared  the  refractory 
priests  forfeited  of  the  pension  given  them  by  the  state,  removed 
them  from  their  ordinary  domicil,  and  pronounced  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  imprisonment  against  the  authors  of  disturbance,  was 
altogether  just.  But  the  weak  king,  revering  even  in  fanatical 
priests  the  ministers  of  the  altar,  rejected  the  decree.  The 
nation  heard  of  this  refusal  with  anger  and  well-founded  appre¬ 
hension.  For  it  was  observed,  besides,  that  only  unsworn  priests 
were  permitted  to  approach  the  king,  whereby  his  real  senti¬ 
ments,  which,  notwithstanding  his  friendly  assurances,  were 
against  the  revolution,  were  clearly  manifested. 

The  newly  elected  heads  of  Paris,  Pethion,  the  mayor,  and 
Manuel,  the  procureur  syndic,  belonged,  both  of  them,  to  the 
Jacobin  party.  Through  them  the  democratic  tendency  gained 
the  ascendency  in  the  capital,  which  determined  that  of  the 
kingdom.  The  legislative  assembly  adopted  resolutions  mortify¬ 
ing  to  the  king  more  and  more,  and  the  forms  and  tone  of  its 
acts  became  more  and  more  imperious  and  offensive.  The  con¬ 
stitution  granted  to  the  king  a  particular  guard  of  1800  men.  It 
was  soon  dissolved  by  a  decree  of  the  legislative  assembly  (May 
29th,  1792),  which  the  king,  dispirited  by  the  representations  of 
his  ministers,  dared  not  refuse  to  sanction.  For  men  of  his 
confidence  and  free  choice  no  longer  sat  in  the  ministry. 

They  had  all  of  them  resigned,  some  voluntarily,  others  by 
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force.  Delessert,  minister  of  the  exterior,  was  himself  brought 
before  the  high  tribunal  at  Orleans.  No  royalist  dared  any  more 
to  fill  such  a  dangerous  office;  the  pure  constitutionalists  were 
also  afraid  to  enter  the  ministry,  since  the  disaffectedness  of  the 
court  would  prevent  them  frotn  doing  good.  The  monarch 
therefore  saw  himself  forced  to  choose  his  ministers  out  of  the 
Jacobins  themselves,  whereby  he  however  incurred  but  new 
mortifications. 

About  this  time  appeared  the  red  caps ,  worn  boldly  by  the 
victorious  Jacobins  as  a  party-badge  to  be  seen,  an  insult  to  .the 
true  patriots,  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  the  moderate,  and 
all  the  friends  of  right.  The  guillotine  was  introduced  about  the 
same  time. 

RELATIONS  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.— DECLARATION  OF  WAR 
AGAINST  THE  KING  OF  HUNGARY  AND  BOHEMIA.— 
COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  WAR. 

But  the  catastrophe  was  accelerated  by  the  external  war 
which  now  broke  out.  The  efforts  of  the  emigrants  to  arm  the 
powers  of  Europe  against  France,  could  not,  according  to  the 
nature  of  things,  be  otherwise  than  successful.  Community  of 
interests,  inclinations  and  prejudices,  equal  attachment  to  histo¬ 
rical  law,  so  favorable  to  them,  filled  the  nobility  of  all  countries 
with  hatred  to  the  revolution,  and  the  nobility  ruled  in  the  cabi¬ 
nets.  But  thrones  seemed  endangered  afso  by  the  example  of 
trampling  upon  majesty,  set  by  the  Jacobins.  So  preparations 
were  made  for  war ;  violent  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  France,  and  war  against  a  political  doctrine  resolved ;  two 
resolutions  pregnant  with  evil,  the  principle  of  which  threatens 
all  civil  rights  with  annihilation,  prepares  the  loss  of  all  indepen¬ 
dence  for  the  weaker  states,  and  tends  to  make  the  constitutional 
principles  of  the  great  powers,  such  as  they  are  at  any  time,  and 
consequently  their  corruption,  whatever  it  may  be,  dominant  in 
all  this,  part  of  the  world,  nay,  in  the  whole  civilized  world. 

It  is  true,  that  besides  their  repugnance  to  the  political  theo¬ 
ries,  from  which  the  revolution  had  resulted,  the  Powers  had 
some  other — yet  only  less  important — complaints  against  France. 

The  decree  by  which  the  national  assembly  declared  Corsica 
an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom  (Nov.  30th,  1789),  had  been 
already  regarded  as  an  act  of  violence,  and  Genoa,  which  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  resigned  this  island  to  France  merely  as  a  pledge 
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(1768),  raised  loud  complaints  against  this  incorporation.  But 
that  of  Avignon  and  Venaissin,  of  which  the  pope  was  legitimate 
ruler,  was  more  difficult  to  justify.  A  strong  party  among  the 
people  of  Avignon  had  desired  this  incorporation,  and  the  national 
assembly  declared  these  counties  constituent  parts  of  the  French 
kingdom  (Sept.  14th,  1791).  An  indemnity,  however,  was,  for 
appearance,  promised  the  pope,  who  was  already  at  that  time  in 
difficulty  with  France  respecting  ecclesiastical  matters. 

But  the  most  animated  quarrel  was  that  which  arose  about 
the  rights  of  some  states  of  the  German  empire,  in  several  dis¬ 
tricts  belonging  to  Lorraine  and  Alsace.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  new  territorial  division  of  France  into  eighty-three  depart¬ 
ments,  then  as  a  consequence  of  the  decreed  abolition  of  all  feudal 
rights,  and  all  foreign  diocesan  rights  in  the  French  kingdom, 
those  pretensions  founded  upon  historical  law  had  to  cease.  Yet 
France  offered  to  the  states  of  the  empire  interested  a  suitable 
indemnity.  But  they  called  upon  the  emperor  and  empire  for 
defence,  and  obtained  the  promise  of  support.  The  offer  of 
France  was  evidently  just.  For  the  French  nation,  having,  by 
its  legislative  authority,  and  without  compensation,  abolished  the 
rights  in  question,  among  the  French  themselves,  could  be  bound 
at  most  only  to  give  an  equivalent  indemnity  to  foreigners.  But 
the  emperor  and  empire  declared  with  energy  their  own  majesty 
violated,  by  the  at  all  events  easily  remediable  detriment  of  some 
princes.  The  revolution  was  therefore  to  retrograde,  disavow 
its  most  essential  principles,  pusillanimously  revoke  the  decrees 
of  the  4th  of  August,  for  which  Europe  envied  the  modern 
French — for  the  sake  of  antiquated  diocesan  and  feudal  rights  of 
some  foreign  princes ! 

These  pretensions  were  indeed  rather  the  pretext  than  the 
motive  of  the  war  that  was  preparing  against  France.  The 
cause  of  hostility  was  the  principles  of  the  revolution ;  war  was 
therefore  inevitable.  What  persons,  events  or  immediate  springs 
accelerated  its  outbreak,  occasioned  directly  its  first  declaration, 
is  consequently  of  little  importance.  Aristocracy  entered  the 
lists  against  the  boldly  rising  democracy ;  historical  law  was 
summoned  to  the  decisive  contest  against  that  of  reason. — 
Thrones  were  seduced  to  the  belief  that  the  interests  of  aristo¬ 
cracy  and  historical  law  were  also  theirs ,  and  so  begun  the 
eventful  war. 

Vol.  IV.— G 
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They ,  the  thrones,  commenced  it,  for  their  supposed  interests, 
but  in  fact  only  for  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy,  Europe  was 
devastated  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  revolution  itself 
diverted  in  its  course  to  evil,  and  spread  over  the  world.  In 
vain  had  the  national  assembly  protested  most  solemnly  its 
pacific  sentiments,  renounced  all  wars  of  conquest  forever  (May 
22d,  1790,  Dec.  29th,  1791),  and  inserted  this  renunciation  itself 
in  the  constitution.  In  vain  had  it  scrupulously  avoided  what 
might  offend  Austria,  had  refused  even  to  hear  the  deputies  of 
the  rebels  of  the  Netherlands,  who  solicited  an  alliance.  The 
principles  of  the  revolution,  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man, 
the  night  of  the  4th  of  August,  the  proclaimed  liberty  and  equal¬ 
ity,  and  the  restriction  of  the  royal  power — not  perchance  by 
aristocratic  or  feudal  states,  which  would  have  been  permitted — 
but  by  the  national  representation,  accordingly  the  realization 
of  the  idea  of  a  vigorous  and  valid  will  of  the  people :  these  were 
the  crimes  that  the  emigrants  and  the  cabinets  gained  by  them, 
or  sharing  their  sentiments,  could  not  pardon.  These  enkindled 
war. 

Thus,  after  France  had  in  vain  solicited  the  removal  of  the 
emigrants  assembled  in  arms,  in  the  electorate  of  Treves  and  on 
the  frontiers,  after  Austria  had  promised  and  sent  auxiliary 
troops  to  the  elector,  menaced  with  war  in  consequence  of  his 
refusal,  after  she  had  allied  herself  formally  with  Prussia  (Feb. 
7th,  1792),  after  she  had  expressly  declared  in  several  notes, 
that  the  monarchs  had  concluded  a  league  among  themselves  for 
the  maintenance  and  security  of  crowns,  after  she,  upon  the 
last  summons  of  the  king,  had  repeated  this  declaration  (March 
18th),  nay  designated  therein  the  revolutionists  in  power  as  a 
raging  faction,  striving  for  the  overthrow  of  every  legitimate 
government,  and  had  fixed,  without  reserve,  as  conditions  of 
peace,  the  re-establishment  of  the  royal  power  in  the  state,  in 
which  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  as  well  as  the 
restitutions  of  Avignon  and  Venaissin,  and  the  rights  taken  from 
the  states  of  the  empire  in  Alsace:  the  legislative  assembly, 
upon  the  proposition  made  by  the  king  in  person  and  amply 
developed  by  his  minister  Dumouriez  (April  20,  1792),  resolved 
war  almost  unanimously  against  Francis,  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia. 

In  the  painful  position,  in  which  the  blindness  of  his  friends 
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&nd  the  fury  of  his  enemies  had  placed  him,  Louis  could  not  see 
but  with  a  feeling  of  consolation  the  approach  of  foreign  armies 
favorably  disposed  to  his  person.  Hence  he  assented  gladly  to 
the  counsel  of  his  ministers,  who  proposed  war,  and  sanctioned 
its  resolution,  whilst  he  persisted  in  rejecting  decrees  against  the 
emigrants. 

FIRST  COALITION  AGAINST  FRANCE.— MANIFESTO  OF  THE  DUKE  OF 

BRUNSWICK.— RETREAT  OF  THE  ALLIES  OUT  OF  CHAMPAGNE. 

The  suspicion  of  the  patriots  against  the  sentiments  of  the 
executive  power  was  but  too  well  confirmed  by  the  first  events 
of  the  war.  The  preparations  for  war  were  made  with  dilatory 
ness,  with  negligence ;  they  were  far  from  being  conformable  to 
the  decrees  of  the  national  assembly.  Three  armies,  it  is  true, 
were  already  stationed  on  the  frontiers,  under  the  command  of 
Luckner,  Rochambeau  and  La  Fayette;  but  instead  of  150,000 
men,  according  to  the  decree,  scarcely  the  half  of  this  number 
was  assembled ;  besides,  the  munitions  were  insufficient ;  the 
fortresses  in  a  bad  condition ;  disorder  and  indiscipline  prevailed 
in  the  army.  Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  the  contest 
commenced  by  the  attack  of  the  French  upon  the  Austrian 
Netherlands.  Of  the  army  in  Flanders,  commanded  by  Rocham¬ 
beau,  two  divisions  advanced  towards  Mons  and  towards  Tour- 
nay.  But  a  panic,  occasioned  by  a  sudden  cry  of  treachery, 
dispersed  the  assailants.  Some  regiments  went  afterwards  over 
to  the  enemy.  The  whole  enterprise  was  disgracefully  frustrated. 
Rochambeau,  mortified  by  the  indiscipline  of  his  troops,  resigned 
his  command,  and  was  superseded  by  Luckner.  This  general 
had  meanwhile  occupied  the  passes  of  Brundrut  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  from  where  the  Austrians  had  retreated  to  Breisgau. 

Amidst  the  growing  confusion  and  danger  La  Fayette  retained 
his  clear  look  and  his  courage.  He  maintained  discipline,  and 
restored  self-confidence  among  the  troops  by  some  advantages 
gained  over  the  enemy.  Luckner,  too,  fought  with  some  suc¬ 
cess  in  Flanders. 

In  the  meantime  new  legions  of  the  “  defenders  of  the  father- 
land’5  streamed  towards  the  frontiers.  They  were,  indeed,  masses 
ill  organised,  ill  armed,  ill  provisioned,  and,  for  the  most  part,  ill 
commanded,  and  on  this  account  despised  by  an  enemy  far  supe¬ 
rior  in  equipment,  discipline  and  tactics,  but  they  harboured  an 
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unexpected  spirit,  and  already  announced  in  some  trials  that 
heroism,  which  soon  after  filled  Europe  with  admiration  and 
terror. 

A  second  enemy,  the  king  of  Prussia,  had  already  risen  against 
France.  In  a  manifesto,  issued  from  Berlin,  he  declared,  that  he 
took  up  arms  conformably  to  his  alliance  with  the  king  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  for  the  protection  of  the  German  empire,  which  had 
been  encroached  upon,  but  particularly  for  the  suppression  of 
anarchy  in  France  and  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  legitimate, 
monarchical  power.  A  similar  manifesto  was  issued  by  Austria. 
Both  declared  at  the  same  time — what  had  unhappy  conse¬ 
quences — that  they  regarded  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution 
by  Louis  XVI.,  neither  a  voluntary  nor  sincere  act. 

The  command  of  the  combined  armies  of  Prussia  and  Austria 
was  confided  to  C.  W.  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Brunswick.  The  king 
of  Prussia  and  his  two  eldest  princes  followed  the  army  in  person. 
The  combined  forces  of  the  allies  (among  which  were  also 
reckoned  the  troops  of  many  princes  of  the  empire,  and  those  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  besides, 20,000  emigrants)  amounted  to 
200,000  men. 

Proud  of  this  imposing  army,  the  duke  of  Brunswick  penetrated 
by  Luxemburg  into  France  (Aug.  19th  ),  reduced  quickly  the 
fortresses  of  Longwy  and  Verdun  (Aug.  23d,  and  Sept.  2d  ),  and 
directed  boldly  his  march  upon  Paris. 

Before  the  decampment  of  the  duke  from  Coblentz,  a  manifesto 
in  his  name,  and  by  the  order  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  mi¬ 
nisters,  was  made  known  to  the  French  nation  (July  25th  ),  a 
wretched  performance  of  arrogance  and  blindness,  decidedly 
pernicious  to  the  cause,  for  the  advantage  of  which  it  was 
manufactured.  This  great  nation,  intoxicated  with  liberty,  was 
therein  treated  as  a  gang  of  rebels,  against  it  war  was  not 
declared,  but  submission,  penitent  obedience  commanded,  for 
this  case,  however,  hope  of  pardon  was  vouchsafed.  The  whole 
population  of  Paris  was  declared  responsible  for  the  security  of 
the  king  and  his  house.  The  least  mistreatment  of  these  exalted 
heads  was  to  be  revenged  by  the  destruction  of  this  great 
city  and  its  people.  At  the  same  time  the  emigrated  princes 
published  also  a  proclamation,  somewhat  milder,  and  besides 
sounding  even  devout,  it  is  true,  but  on  the  whole  breathing  the 
same  spirit.  The  nation  received  both  with  indignation  and 
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derision.  Soon  it  answered  them  by  the  hymn  or  march  of  the 
'  Marseillese ,  which  poured  into  all  souls  a  fiery  passion  for  war. 
All  the  yet  wavering  were  now  determined,  all  the  lukewarm 
glowing,  the  manifesto  and  the  march  of  the  Marseillese  van¬ 
quished  the  coalition. 

The  progress  of  the  allies  continued,  however,  for  a  short  time. 
But  partly  the  old,  slow  tactics,  partly  proud  contempt  of  the 
enemy  made  the  allied  army  dilatory  and  negligent.  Without 
energy  in  attack,  without  providence  for  possible  disasters,  it 
pursued  its  march  towards  destruction.  After  having  lost  eight 
precious  days  in  Verdun,  it  finally  marched  towards  Champagne, 
the  entrances  of  which  were  defended  by  a  corps  of  hardly 
20,000  men,  commanded  by  Dumouriez.  He  sustained  at  Grand 
Pre,  and  the  valiant  Kellermann  still  more  successfully  at  Valmy 
(Sept.  20th ),  the  terrible  fire  of  the  Prussian  artillery,  whilst 
Dillon  maintained  the  Argonne  passes  near  Bisme  against  the 
Hessians.  The  hope  of  victory  vanished. 

After  some  mysterious  negotiations  the  duke  commenced  his 
retreat.  Battalions  of  the  national  volunteers  pressed  the  hostile 
army,  which  moved  back  painfully  through  the  passes  of  Grand- 
Pre — the  route  by  which  it  had  come.  Without  battle,  almost 
only  in  consequence  of  accumulated  evils  of  nature,  and  as  if 
blasted  by  the  curse  of  heaven,  this  proud  army,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  miserable  fragments,  was  all  destroyed.  All  the 
country  this  army  had  conquered,  and  the  fortresses  it  had 
reduced  were  evacuated,  and  already,  on  the  23d  of  October,  the 
thunder  of  artillery  proclaimed  along  the  whole  frontier  that  the 
land  of  liberty  was  purified  from  the  slaves  of  despots. 

THE  TWENTIETH  OF  JUNE.— THE  TENTH  OF  AUGUST. 

When  the  combined  armies  set  foot  upon  the  territory  of 
France,  the  mortal  blow  was  already  given  to  French  royalty; 
nay,  it  was  immediately  occasioned  and  made  decisive  by  the 
approaching  danger.  The  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  prepared  his 
own  destruction.  Amidst  continual  attestations  of  attachment 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  he  remained  in  part,  openly,  in  part, 
secretly,  leagued  with  its  three  decided  adversaries  : — with  the 
emigrants,  with  the  non-jurant  priests,  and  with  the  foreign 
monarchs.  Again  he  interposed  his  veto  against  a  decree,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  every  unswearing  priest,  whose  deportation 
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twenty  citizens  of  his  canton  should  desire,  was  to  be  deported 
and  against  another  which  ordained  the  formation  of  a  camp  of 
20,000  men,  near  Paris,  for  which  every  canton  was  to  furnish 
five  men  completely  equipped  (June  8th). 

The  refusal  of  the  royal  sanction  to  these  decrees  irritated  the 
population  of  Paris,  and  above  all  the  populace  which  was  led 
by  the  Jacobins.  Revolt  broke  out  the  20th  of  June.  Pike-men 
from  the  suburbs  of  St.  Antoine  and  St.  Marceau  marched  from 
the  place  of  the  Bastile  towards  the  Tuilleries.  A  large  number 
of  persons  belonging  to  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  capital,  and 
besides  a  troop  of  fanatics  recently  arrived  from  Marseilles* 
strengthened  the  procession.  At  the  head  was  Santerre,  the 
brewer,  the  worthy  hero  of  this  horrible  day.  The  mayor. 
Pethion,  though  secretly  directing  or  favoring  the  movement* 
appeared  towards  the  close  of  the  tumult  in  the  part  of  the 
restorer  of  order. 

The  furious  multitude  penetrated  into  the  castle,  into  the 
apartments  of  the  king,  demanding  the  revocation  of  the  veto 
amidst  menaces.  Louis,  in  these  trying  hours,  remained  firm 
and  dignified. 

The  storm  passed  by.  All  good  citizens  manifested  abhor¬ 
rence  at  what  had  taken  place.  Indignation  at  the  mistreatment 
of  the  constitutional  king  was  shown  in  all  the  provinces  and 
among  all  the  armies.  La  Fayette  appeared  in  person  before 
the  legislative  assembly,  to  defend  solemnly  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  that  of  the  army,  the  rights  of  constitutional  royalty. 
But  the  anger  of  the  Jacobins  threatened  him  with  destruction ; 
and  the  king,  out  of  weakness  and  irresolution,  profited  not  by 
the  favorable  disposition  of  the  departments,  nor  by  the  offered 
services  of  La  Fayette  and  other  friends. 

Under  these  circumstances  appeared  the  manifesto  of  the  duke 
of  Brunswick,  and  poured  oil  into  the  blazing  flame.  The  most 
vehement  complaints  against  the  king  were  multiplied  in  the 
legislative  assembly;  the  fatherland  was  declared  in  danger 
(July  11th),  and  a  commission  (committee  of  twelve)  was  charged 
r  with  the  investigation,  what  grounds  could  justify  the  deposition 
of  the  king,  and  whether  such  grounds  actually  existed.  The 
fermentation  had  reached  the  highest  degree.  The  blow  was 
struck  on  the  10th  of  August. 

The  assembling  commenced  already  in  the  night,  and  a  new 
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municipality  was  appointed  by  the  insurgents.  Only  Pethion, 
Manuel,  and  Danton,  retained  their  places.  In  the  morning  the 
infuriated  groups  marched  towards  the  castle.  Some  battalions 
of  national  guards,  and  about  a  thousand  Swiss,  besides  a  number 
of  noblemen,  and  the  officers  of  the  discharged  guards,  were 
assembled  for  its  defence.  But  before  the  beginning  of  the  com¬ 
bat  the  king  fled  from  the  Tuilleries  to  the  hall  of  the  legislative 
assembly.  In  the  meantime,  the  castle  was  taken  by  storm, 
plundered,  desolated,  and  most  of  the  Swiss  guards  were  killed, 
either  during  the  assault  or  in  their  flight.  They  had  sold  their 
lives  dear ;  several  thousands  of  the  people  had  fallen. 

During  these  movements  the  legislative  assembly  received 
diverse  deputations  of  the  armed,  then  those  of  the  sections  of 
Paris,  and  finally  of  the  new  municipal  body.  All  desired  the 
deposition  of  the  king.  And,  in  presence  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  the  resolution  was  adopted,  which  suspended  him  from 
his  power,  and  took  away  his  civil  list.  The  ministry  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Jacobins.  At  the  same  time  the  convocation  of  a 
national  convention ,  which  should  be  appointed  by  entirely  free 
election,  without  any  restriction  of  the  active  or  passive  quali¬ 
fication  of  citizens  who  had  attained  the  age  of  majority  and 
maintained  themselves, — although  merely  by  labor — was  ordered. 
This  national  convention  was  to  have  unlimited  authority  to 
decide  in  the  name  of  the  “  sovereign  people”  upon  all  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  fatherland ;  its  session  to  commence  on  the  20th  of 
September. 

The  departments  approved  all  that  had  been  done.  But  the 
armies  and  the  generals  showed  themselves  scrupulous.  Yet 
only  La  Fayette  had  nobleness  of  soul  and  courage  enough  for 
acting.  He  exhorted  his  army  to  re-establish  the  constitutional 
throne.  Some  battalions  of  the  troops  of  the  line  swore ;  but 
the  national  guards,  when  their  turn  came,  would  not  give  this 
signal  for  civil  war,  whereupon  the  first  retracted.  La  Fayette, 
for  self-preservation,  fled  with  his  staff,  over  the  frontier;  he  was 
arrested  in  Liege  by  an  Austrian  field-guard,  and,  together  with 
some  of  his  noblest  attendants,  retained,  by  the  most  revolting 
injustice,  for  five  years,  “as  a  prisoner  of  state,”  in  different  for¬ 
tresses.  This  noble  man,  worthy  of  the  whole  world’s  veneration, 
was  first  set  at  liberty  by  Bonaparte  (1797). 

Now  came  the  terrors  of  ochlocracy.  The  legislative  assem- 
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bly  obeyed  tremblingly  the  newly  instated  municipality  of  Paris, 
in  which  sanguinary  fanatics,  as  Robespierre  and  Marat,  carried 
the  sway.  A  new  tribunal  (blood-tribunal)  was  established  in 
place  of  the  national  court  of  Orleans,  which  appeared  too 
lenient,  and  the  guillotine  declared  permanent.  The  king  was 
transferred  to  the  prison  of  the  temple,  with  his  family  and  a 
few  servants  (Aug.  13th).  Several  thousand  persons,  suspicious, 
it  was  pretended,  were  thrown  into  prison,  or  guarded  in 
churches,  where  a  furious  gang  of  the  Jacobin  populace,  princi¬ 
pally  of  the  Marseilles  band,  unhindered  by  the  authorities,  mas¬ 
sacred  them  barbarously  (Sept.  2d  to  5th).  About  5,000  persons 
were  thus  horribly  murdered ;  among  others  the  innocent  princess 
of  Lamballe,  and  the  count  of  Montmorin,  three  dukes  of  La 
Rochefoucault,  and  many  more  nobles.  Emissaries  went  into 
other  cities  in  order  to  encourage  to  similar  atrocities.  The 
accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  Prussians  had  enkindled  most 
this  rage. 

Many  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  saw  themselves 
menaced  by  the  fatal  axe.  The  municipality  of  the  capital  set 
up  proscripfion-lists.  The  Jacobin  faction  of  Paris  was  the  head 
of  France. 

After  having  passed  a  considerable  number  of  decrees,  in  part 
fanatical,  in  part — as  far  as  they  aimed  at  good — inefficacious, 
the  legislative  assembly  closed  at  noon,  the  twenty-first  of  Sept., 
its  session,  so  disastrous  for  France  and  for  Europe.  The 
national  convention  opened  its  session  at  the  same  hour. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

(FROM  SEPT.  21,  1792,  TO  OCT.  27,  1795.) 

FRANCE  DECLARED  A  REPUBLIC.  — LOUIS  XVI.  CONDEMNED. 

.  I  \ 

The  elections  for  this  new  assembly  had  nearly  all  turned  out 
in  favor  of  the  Jacobin  or  republican  party.  This  spirit  was 
already  manifested  in  the  first  session,  by  the  speedy,  unanimous 
resolution  (Sept.  21st),  whereby  royalty  was  forever  abolished , 
and  France  declared  a  republic. 

But,  although  united  in  this  principal  tendency  the  convention 
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was  immediately  divided  into  two  most  hostile  parties,  the 
moderates  and  the  fanatics.  One  party,  called  Girondists,  from 
the  department  of  Gironde,  which  had  given  them  the  most 
brilliant  heads,  hated  royalty,  it  is  true,  and  were  devoted  to 
republican  ideas  with  glowing  zeal.  But  their  efforts  and  their 
motives  were  pure,  and  they  struggled  against  historical  rights 
only  in  the  interest  of  natural  and  eternal  rights,  not  in  that  of 
selfishness  or  passion.  The  other  party,  called  in  the  convention, 
from  the  elevation  of  their  seats,  the  party  of  the  “  mountain” 
impressed  on  all  their  efforts,  even  when  they  had  the  same 
tendency  with,  those  of  the  genuine  friends  of  liberty,  the  seal  of 
damnableness,  by  trampling  upon  all  those  rights  that  constitute 
the  value  of  political  liberty,  and  in  manifesting  a  tyrannical 
selfishness  and  an  ultra  fanaticism. 

The  populace  now  possessed  in  reality  the  power.  But  they 
naturally  permitted  themselves  to  be  led  only  by  those,  who,  in 
character  and  principles  were,  or  appeared  most  like  them. 
Hence,  the  almost  inevitable  triumph  of  the  “  mountain”  over  the 
“  Gironde’’  (called  also  plain  or  marsh)  in  the  national  conven¬ 
tion. 

In  order  to  fortify  the  new-born  republic,  it  seemed  necessary 
to  demolish  quickly  all  institutions  and  usages  that  reminded  of 
royalty  and  the  old  order.  The  convention  applied  itself  to  this 
work  with  great,  sometimes  ridiculous  or  fanatical  zeal.  But 
the  party  of  the  raging  demanded  first  the  blood  of  the  fallen 
monarch. 

After  violent  contests  between  the  “  mountain”  and  the 
“  Gironde,”  the  first  sustained  by  the  Parisian  populace,  who 
demanded  with  loud  cries  the  blood  of  the  tyrant,  succeeded 
finally  in  carrying  the  resolutions,  that  Louis’  inviolability  was 
forfeited,  and  that  the  convention  was  authorized  to  judge  him 
(Dec.  3d).  An  act  of  accusation  was  drawn  up,  and  Louis 
brought  before  the  bar  of  the  convention  (Dec.  11th). 

Fronchet,  a  venerable  old  man,  Malesherbes  and  Deseze  had 
the  noble  courage  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  king.  But 
after  having  heard  their  defence  (Dec.  2Gtb),  and  after  a  stormy 
deliberation  that  lasted  some  days,  the  convention  resolved  (Jan. 
14th,  1793),  that  the  yeas  and  nays  should  be  taken  upon  the 
three  following  questions : 

1)  Is  Louis  Capet  (as  he  was  called  after  the  beginning  of  the 
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process)  guilty  of  conspiracy  against  the  liberty  or  safety  of  the 
state?  2)  shall  the  judgment  to  be  pronounced  upon  him  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  sanction  of  the  people  in  the  primary  assemblies  ? 
3)  what  punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  Louis  ?  . 

The  first  question  was  unconditionally  decided  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  by  685  votes  (717  members  being  present).  The  second 
question  was  negatived  with  424  votes.  As  to  the  third  question, 
five  votes  over  half  (366  of  721)  demanded  death  unconditionally. 
Of  the  rest,  266  had  desired  imprisonment  until  peace,  or  banish¬ 
ment,  the  others  death,  it  is  true,  but  only  upon  conditions  (Jan. 
16th  and  17th). 

And  such  a  small  majority  seemed  sufficient  for  pronouncing 
the  sentence  of  death.  The  execution — accompanied  by  circum¬ 
stances  that  augmented  its  horror — took  place  on  the  21st  of  Jan. 
Yet  the  courts  of  Europe  had  done  nothing  to  save  Louis.  The 
Spanish  king  alone  interposed  an  inefficacious  intercession  for  his 
relative. 

FALL  OF  THE  GIRONDISTS.  —  TERRORISM. 

The  execution  of  the  king  announced  to  the  nation,  that  it  had 
devolved  upon  the  tyranny  of  a  flagitious  populace  of  the  capital 
and  its  leaders.  The  convention  itself,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
people  which  it  represented,  were  soon  trodden  under  foot  by 
the  criminal  rout.  The  Gironde  struggled  in  vain  against  the 
enemies  of  all  law  and  all  order.  Whoever  would  not  go  on 
with  the  criminals,  had  to  withdraw  from  the  theatre,  or  the 
revolution  marched  over  his  corpse. 

A  revolutionary  tribunal  was  now  established  (May  9th),  for 
the  members  of  which  the  most  infamous  of  men  were  appointed, 
an  excellent  tool  of  proscriptions,  and  wholly  in  the  service  of 
the  “  mountain.”  Its  decisions  were  to  be  without  appeal,  the 
property  of  the  condemned  the  state’s. 

In  the  days  of  anarchy  the  Orleans  faction  risked  one  last 
attempt  in  favor  of  their  disgraceful  head.  But  he,  who,  to 
flatter  the  populace,  called  himself  “  Egalite,”  and  aspired  to 
the  dictatorship ;  who  had  participated  in  all  the  crimes  of  the 
revolution,  and  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis,  his  crowned  rela¬ 
tive,  knew  not  how  to  profit  by  a  popular  tumult  excited  by  his 
friends  (March  11th),  and  thus  caused  them  all  to  abandon  him. 
He  was  arrested  shortly  after,  and  conveyed  to  Marseilles — in 
virtue  of  the  decree  passed  against  all  the  Bourbons  (April  6th). 
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Seven  months  later  (Nov.  6th),  he  bled  at  Paris,  whither  Robes¬ 
pierre  had  caused  him  to  be  brought  back,  under  the  guillotine. 

A  commission  of  nine  members,  under  the  title  of  the 
“  Committee  of  Public  Salvation,”  had  been  appointed  (April  6th), 
a  sort  of  dictature,  which  might  have  been  beneficial,  had  it 
kept  down  factions,  but  which  accelerated  ruin  by  its  alliance 
with  the  bad.  Another  committe  of  twelve  members  was 
charged  with  providing  for  internal  safety ,  and  by  stirring  up 
passions,  only  increased  the  fire,  which,  after  changeful  contest, 
finally  prostrated  the  noble  Gironde. 

This  sad  catastrophe  ensued  in  the  last  days  of  May  and  the 
first  of  June  (from  May  27th  to  June  2d).  The  sections  of  the 
capital,  that  is  to  say,  bands  of  the  populace,  rose  in  arms, 
instated  new  municipal  authorities,  placed  Henriot,  one  of  the 
Septemberers ,  at  their  head,  and  marched  towards  the  convention, 
demanding  the  proscription  of  twenty-two  heads  of  the  Gironde, 
and  also  the  lowering  of  the  price  of  bread.  The  storm  was 
more  formidably  renewed  on  the  succeeding  days.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  nation  in  their  hall  saw  themselves  exposed  to 
mockery  and  the  violence  of  the  populace.  The  traitors  in  the 
midst  of  them  prevented  any  worthy  resolution.  The  seditious 
having  directed  cannons  against  the  convention,  insisted  upon 
the  proscription  of  the  Girondists.  So,  after  some  vain  attempts 
at  liberation,  the  assembly  adopted  the  resolution  (June  2d),  to 
arrest  thirty-four  of  its  members— mostly  Girondists,  but  also 
some  frank  men  of  no  party — whereby  the  sedition  was  quelled. 
Seventy-three  of  the  better-thinking  of  the  convention  protested 
subsequently  against  this  decree,  whereupon  a  commitment  was 
also  passed  against  them. 

Of  the  proscribed  some  saved  themselves  by  concealment, 
others  by  flight.  Lanjuinais  was  among  the  latter.  Many  gave 
themselves  death,  or  fell  severally  into  their  enemies’  or  the  exe* 
cutioners’  hands.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Petion,  Buzot,  Guadet, 
Barbaroux,  Rabaud,  St.  Etienne,  Condorcet,  Roland  with  his 
wife,  &c.  The  rest,  twenty-one  in  number  (among  them  Brissot, 
Gensonne,  Vergniaud,  and  other  respectable  patriots),  languished 
in  long  imprisonment,  until  finally  (Oct.  3d)  the  formal  decree  of 
accusation  was  issued  against  them,  and  on  the  31st  of  October 
the  guillotine  ended  their  sufferings.  The  crime  of  which  they 
were  accused,  federalism,  was  not  known  until  after  their  arrest ; 
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it  was  an  attempt  made  by  the  departments  to  liberate  them¬ 
selves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  capital  and  the  terrible  “  moun¬ 
tain.” 

Thus  succumbed  the  Gironde,  distinguished  by  spirit  and 
efforts,  and  worthy  of  manifold  respect  in  spite  of  its  errors. 
The  Girondists’  hatred  of  royalty  paved  the  way,  it  is  true,  to 
ochlocracy,  and  hereby  to  dictatorship.  But  it  was  not  they,  it 
was  their  nation,  that  wanted  the  necessary  virtues  for  republi¬ 
can  liberty.  With  them  fell  the  last  bulwark  against  the  in¬ 
breaking  tyranny.  All  the  good  lamented  their  fall. 

Such  was  the  desperate  struggle  which  the  convention,  or  the 
“  mountain”  party,  had  to  sustain  in  the  interior,  and  which  engen¬ 
dered  a  still  harder  struggle  against  widely  spread  insurrection 
in  the  north  and  south,  at  the  epoch  of  the  danger  of  external 
war,  which  had  just  broken  out  anew  with  more  fury  than  before. 
But  it  was  this  very  external  war,  that  gave  that  party  its 
strength,  and  made  the  system  of  terror  triumph.  The  coalition 
of  kings,  conspired  against  the  fatherland  distracted  by  internal 
dissensions,  summoned  this  to  convulsive  movements.  Only  with 
the  force  of  fever-convulsion  and  reckless  fury  might  the  coalition 
be  vanquished ;  hence  the  well-minded  showed  themselves  as 
men  for  this  politically  great,  although  terrible,  thought.  But 
moral  enormities  were  necessary,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
enormous.  Hereby  arose  the  Mountain,  hereby  it  vanquished. 
The  exasperation  of  the  people  against  their  combined,  external 
and  internal  enemies,  arose  according  to  the  inflammable  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  nation,  even  to  fury,  and  once  unchained,  the  demon 
of  thirst  for  blood,  marched  on  irresistibly.  Many  out  of  innate 
ferocity,  more,  however,  out  of  fanatical  blindness,  meaning  to 
serve  their  fatherland  thereby,  murdered,  and  demanded  murder. 
Many  did  so  out  of  fear.  There  was  hardly  another  choice, 
than  to  be  executioner  or  victim. 

This  reign  of  terror  contributed  decisively  to  the  salvation  of 
France — a  terrible  price  indeed.  The  guillotine  no  less  than 
patriotism  drove  citizens  to  the  camp,  the  only  place  of  refuge 
from  the  revolutionary  tribunals,  and  the  fear  of  death  no  less 
than  the  love  of  liberty  satisfied  with  the  dearest  sacrifices  the 
immense  demands  of  this  unexampled  war. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR.— CONQUEST  OF  SAVOY.— BATTLE  OF  JEMAPPE. 

It  was  not,  however,  one  war,  but  an  afflicting  sum  of  wars, 
each  abundant  in  terrors,  exploits,  results,  and  often  astounding 
blows,  a  confusing  multitude  of  theatres,  combatants  and  con¬ 
tests.  The  noblest  and  best  public  and  private  forces  served  the 
war-god  in  this  iron  time.  For  the  highest,  here  real,  there  sup¬ 
posed  interests,  liberty,  existence,  honour  of  governments  and 
nations  were  at  stake,  hence  also  the  last  (as  in  the  times  of  reli¬ 
gious  wars),  not  merely  soldiers,  precipitated  themselves  upon  the 
battle  field.  This  took  place  in  the  beginning  only  on  the  part 
of  France,  and  with  the  most  brilliant  success.  Later,  after  the 
great  master  of  war,  Napoleon,  had  brought  the  republic  under 
his  foot,  the  armies  of  France,  nay  the  whole  nation,  became  also 
a  band  of  soldiers,  which,  however,  by  superiority  in  number  and 
tactics,  and  by  the  spirit  of  the  commander,  marched  victoriously 
through  half  of  the  continent,  until,  at  length,  partly  nations  rose 
for  resistance,  partly  popular  spirit  came  into  the  armies  of  the 
monarchs,  and  hereby  interest  as  well  as  victory  passed  from  the 
banners  of  France  to  those  of  the  coalition.  It  is  this  peculiar 
character  of  the  revolutionary  war,  not  the  tumult  of  battles, 
sadly  uniform,  notwithstanding  its  terribleness,  that  the  thinking- 
friend  of  history  will  select  in  his  more  particular  examination. 

We  have  seen  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  allies  out  of  Cham¬ 
pagne,  and  the  quickly  accomplished  re-conquest  of  all  the  French 
territory  by  the  soldiers  of  liberty.  In  the  same  days,  or  imme¬ 
diately  after,  the  armies  of  the  young  republic  broke  into  the 
enemy’s  territory.  General  Montesquiou  in  the  south  fell  upon 
Savoy  (Sept.  24th ),  and  conquered  it  in  forced  march.  At  the 
same  time,  one  of  his  under-generals,  Anselme,  took  Nice  with 
the  whole  county  (Sept.  28th).  The  Sardinian  troops  made 
almost  no  resistance ;  the  inhabitants,  especially  in  Savoy,  re¬ 
ceived  the  French  with  jubilation  as  liberators.  The  national 
convention ,  in  contradiction,  it  is  true,  to  the  earlier  declarations 
of  France,  that  she  desired  no  conquests — only  liberty — united 
soon  after  Savoy  and  Nice,  as  departments  of  the  Mont-Blanc 
and  the  Alps-maritime,  with  the  republic  already  longing  for  its 
“ natural  boundaries”  (Nov.  27th,  1792,  and  Jan.  31st,  1793). 

At  the  same  time  Custine  invaded  Germany.  With  15,000 
men  this  general  appeared  suddenly  before  Spire  (Sept.  30th), 
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and  took  the  large  magazines  which  had  been  formed  there,  but 
which — from  negligence  or  contempt  of  the  enemy — had  been 
left  without  defence.  From  here  he  marched  precipitately  to 
Worms,  then  to  Mentz,  and  got  this  important  fortress  into  his 
power  by  mere  menaces.  Then  he  went  to  the  opulent  Frank¬ 
fort,  collected  contributions  there  and  in  the  country  around, 
until  the  Prussians,  having  arrived  precipitately  from  the  Lahn, 
re~took  Frankfort  by  assault,  (Dec.  2d),  and  threw  the  French 
back  over  the  Rhine. 

The  campaign  of  Demouriez,  in  Belgium,  was  more  glorious. 
Eighty  thousand  republican  soldiers  invaded  this  country,  the 
fate  of  which,  since  the  dismantling  of  the  Barrier-places,  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  issue  of  every  pitched  battle.  Forward  of 
Mons,  near  the  borough  of  Jemappe,  the  main  force  of  the  enemy, 
over  20,000  well-disciplined  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Teschen  and  Beaulieu,  occupied  a  strongly  intrench¬ 
ed  camp.  The  French  fell  upon  them  boldly,  carried  the  triple 
entrenchments  by  assault,  and  gained  a  complete,  though  bloodily 
bought  victory,  (Nov.  Gth). 

After  the  battle  of  Jemappe,  the  Austrian-Belgian  country 
was  inundated  by  the  French  battalions.  The  capital,  Brussels, 
opened  its  gates  (Nov.  14th).  The  fortress  of  Luxemburg,  alone, 
was  not  attacked.  Clerfait,  who  then  took  the  command  of  the 
Austrian  army,  retreated  as  far  as  behind  the  Roer,  in  the  region 
of  Cologne.  Liege  was  also  taken,  and  hereby  the  tyranny  of 
the  prince-bishop,  re-established  shortly  before  by  Austria, 
ended. 

CHANGE  OF  THE  FORTUNE  OF  WAR.— DEFECTION  OF  DUMOURIEZ. 

Now  Dumouriez  was  preparing  for  a  dangerous  attack  upon 
Holland.  The  Belgians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Liege,  glowing 
with  hatred  towards  their  government,  had  received  the  French 
with  open  arms,  as  liberators  and  as  benefactors.  The  Hol¬ 
landers  would  do  so  likewise,  Dumouriez  expected,  since  they  a 
short  time  before  yielding  only  to  force,  had  bent  under  the 
stadtholder’s  yoke. 

Full  of  these  projects,  Dumouriez  broke  into  Holland  (Feb. 
17th,  1793),  against  which  the  convention  had  declared  war  a 
little  before  (Feb.  1st),  made  himself  master  of  Breda,  Klundert, 
and  Gertruidenburg,  whilst  Miranda  besieged  Mastricht ;  and 
at  the  same  time  kept  the  Austrians  in  check. 
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But  the  last  having  received  numerous  reinforcements  during 
the  winter,  and  commanded  by  their  new  general,  the  prince  of 
Coburg,  crossed  all  at  once  the  Roer,  fell  unexpectedly  upon  the 
cantonments  of  the  French  (March  1st,  1793),  who  suffered  great 
loss  near  Aldenhofen.  They  fled  and  retreated  every  where  in 
disorder,  until  Dumouriez,  having  hastily  arrived  from  the 
northern  army  to  that  of  the  Ardennes  by  the  order  of  the 
convention,  beat  the  Austrians  sensibly  at  Tirlemont  (March 
16th).  But  just  after  he  suffered  at  Neerwinden  (March  18th), 
where  he  risked  a  decisive  battle,  a  complete  defeat.  Once  more 
at  Loewen,  he  fought  heroically,  but  unsuccessfully,  against  the 
superior  enemy  (March  22d),  and  by  these  two  battles  th( 
Netherlands  were  quickly  and  completely  lost  again.  The  con 
quests  made  in  Holland  by  the  French  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Prussians,  who,  under  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Oels,  had  hastened 
to  the  assistance  of  the  stadtholder. 

New  commissaries  of  the  executive  council,  and  soon  after 
them  four  deputies  of  the  convention  (Camus,  Bancal,  Lamarque, 
and  Quinette),  together  with  the  minister  of  war,  Beurnonville, 
appeared  in  Dumouriez’s  camp  at  St.  Amand,  sent  to  arrest 
him.  But  he  had  the  five  heads  seized,  and  sent  them  prisoners 
to  the  Austrian  camp  (April  1st). 

For  already,  some  days  before,  an  agreement  had  been  made 
with  the  imperial  generals,  in  virtue  of  which  Dumouriez  was  to 
march  upon  Paris  and  re-establish  royalty,  and  the  Austrians  on 
their  part  were  not  to  pass  the  boundary.  Nothing  seemed  more 
certain  than  the  success  of  this  project.  The  most  distinguished 
heads  in  the  French  army,  and  several  battalions  were  entirely 
devoted  to  this  general. 

But  the  French  “  Monk”  experienced,  as  soon  as  he  made  his 
projects  known,  almost  general  desertion,  fell  personally  into  the 
most  extreme  danger,  and  brought  to  the  Austrians,  to  whom  he 
fled,  only  his  person,  his  staff,  General  Valence,  the  young 
“  Egalite”(dukeofChartres),  and  about  1500  soldiers. 

General  Dampierre  now  took  the  command  of  the  French 
army,  which  was  near  dissolution.  The  truce  previously  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  Austrians,  was  declared  by  them  at  an  end,  and 
the  enemy  penetrated  with  superior  forces  into  the  French  terri¬ 
tory.  The  allies,  seeing  the  apparently  lost  condition  of  France, 
flattered  themselves  already  with  the  hope,  not  only  of  suppres- 
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sing  the  revolution,  but,  in  general,  of  dictating  the  law  of  peace 
according  to  convenience. 

CONTINUATION,— ENGLAND,  HOLLAND  AND  SPAIN,  AGAINST  FRANCE. 

After  a  series  of  bloody  combats,  which  the  heroic  Dampierre 
had  fought  against  the  Austrians,  the  last  drove  the  French,  who 
were  now  not  so  well  commanded — Dampierre  had  received  a 
mortal  wound  on  the  field  of  battle — from  their  entrenchments 
'  ofFamars,  and  invested  the  frontier  fortresses.  Custine,  called 
from  the  Rhine  army,  was  to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
but  retreated  timidly  into  “Caesar’s  camp,”  near  Cambray.  He 
was  dispirited  by  the  disasters  he  had  experienced  around  Mentz. 
The  Prussians  and  Austrians  had  beaten  him  in  several  engage¬ 
ments,  and  forced  him  to  retreat  behind  the  Lauter.  Mentz  was 
now  besieged  (March  30th  to  23d  July),  which  surrendered,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance,  by  capitulation. 

In  the  north,  the  Austrians,  sustained  by  an  English  army 
under  the  duke  of  York,  pursued  their  victorious  march.  Conde, 
after  the  most  valiant  resistance  opened  its  gates  (July  10th). 
Valenciennes  fell  soon  after  (July  27th).  The  “  camp  of  Caesar” 
was  abandoned  at  the  approach  of  the  allies,  and  the  fortress  of 
Quesnoy  surrendered  (Sept.  11th).  The  army  of  York  now  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  imperial  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Dunkirk,  whilst 
Coburg  attacked  Maubeuge. 

The  allies  fought  with  brilliant  success  on  the  Upper  Rhine 
likewise.  The  Prussians  invested  Landau,  and  beat  General 
Moreau,  near  Pirmasenz  (Sept.  14th).  The  Austrians  and  the 
emigrants,  under  the  gray  hero  Wurmser,  carried  by  assault  the 
lines  of  Vauban,  between  Weissenburg  and  Lauterburg,  which 
were  regarded  as  impregnable.  The  victors  penetrated  nearly 
to  Strasburg.  Fort  Louis  was  taken. 

New  armies  now  presented  themselves  on  the  theatre  of  war. 
The  most  formidable  coalition  was  formed  against  France.  The 
republic  herself,  since  she,  intoxicated  by  the  first  victories  of 
Dumouriez,  had  insolently  challenged  all  governments  to  war 
upon  death  and  life,  by  the  decree  (Dec.  15th,  1792),  which 
offered  protection  and  fraternity  to  all  nations  that  would  throw 
oft'  their  yokes,  and  declared  implacable  war  against  all  tyrants 
and  all  nobility — the  republic  herself  forced  the  coalition  into 
being.  The  republic  also  anticipated  most  of  the  powers  in  the 
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declaration  of  war.  Thus  war  was  declared  against  England, 
which,  after  the  execution  of  Louis,  sent  away  the  French 
ambassador,  and  also  against  the  stadtholder  of  Holland  (Feb. 
1st,  1793).  Soon  after,  the  same  was  done  against  Spain 
(March  7th),  because  it  was  thought  better  to  have  an  open 
than  a  secret  enemy.  The  German  empire  alone,  against  which 
France  had,  it  is  true,  actually  waged  war,  but  had  considered 
the  declaration  of  it  superfluous,  declared  war  first  (March  22d). 
Austria  and  Prussia  had  dictated  this  measure;  but  Hanover, 
afraid  of  the  French  arms,  had  not  acceded  to  it.  England,  on 
the  contrary,  had  concluded  treaties  of  alliance  and  subsidies 
with  most  of  the  European  powers,  with  Russia,  Sardinia,  Spain 
Naples  and  Portugal,  and  more  particularly  with  Austria  and 
Prussia.  She  took  into  her  pay  many  German  troops;  the  ani¬ 
mating  principle  of  the  first  coalition  was  principally  British 
money. 

The  convention,  in  order  to  fight  against  so  many  enemies, 
ordered  the  military  force  to  be  augmented  by  500,000  men. 
Rut  in  the  meantime,  the  Sardinians  re-entered  a  part  of  their 
lost  states,  and  the  Spaniards,  with  two  armies,  among  which 
were  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Portugal,  breaking  over  the  Pyre¬ 
nees,  gained  several  victories,  took  Bellegarde  (June  23d),  Ville 
Franche  and  other  places,  and  repulsed  the  French  to  Perpignan 
and  Bayonne. 

CIVIL  WAR  IN  FRANCE.  — THE  VENDEE.  — RISING  EN  MASSE. 

But  civil  war,  which  raged  at  the  same  time  in  the  south,  north 
and  west,  was  far  more  dangerous  than  all  the  external  enemies. 

But  this  war  was  of  a  double  and  essentially  different  origin 
In  the  west,  the  Vendee  raised  its  head  in  favor  of  royalty,  and 
the  old  rights  of  the  priesthood  and  the  noblesse.  But  in  the  north 
and  west,  the  departments  attached  to  the  “  Gironde”  fought 
against  the  victorious  “  Mountain,”  which  exercised  a  tyrannical 
power  after  the  revolution  of  the  31st  of  May. 

Several  of  the  proscribed  Girondists  had  escaped  to  Caen,  the 
principal  place  of  the  department  of  Calvados.  The  people  took 
up  arms  in  their  favor,  and  the  valiant  Felix  Wimpfen,  leader 
of  the  army  of  the  coasts,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  malcon¬ 
tents.  The  convention,  however,  after  some  fortunate  engage¬ 
ments,  stifled  the  threatening  insurrection.  The  insurrection  in 
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the  south  raged  more  terribly  and  extensively.  Bordeaux,  Mar¬ 
seilles,  Toulon,  Lyons,  and  other  large  cities,  kindled  the  flame, 
which  spread  rapidly  over  a  third  part  of  France.  The  authority 
of  the  convention  was  rejected,  the  Jacobins  proscribed,  a  con¬ 
gress  of  the  departments  prepared.  Citizens  rose  everywhere  in 
arms. 

Want  of  union  and  energy  arrested,  however,  the  progress  of 
the  insurgents.  Marseilles  opened  its  gates  to  the  general  of  the 
convention,  Carteaux  (Aug.  25th).  The  victors  took  a  severe 
vengeance  on  the  vanquished.  But  out  of  fear  of  the  same  ven¬ 
geance,  Toulon,  with  the  large  fleet  in  its  harbour,  now  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  combined  English-Spanish  fleet,  under  Hood  and 
Langara  (Aug.  29th).  The  acknowledgment  of  Louis  XVII.,  as 
king  of  France,  was  the  condition  of  this  capitulation  concluded 
in  the  pressure  of  distress.  Thus  the  most  important  maritime 
place  of  the  kingdom,  with  immense  magazines,  and  with  a  fleet 
of  seventeen  ships  of  the  line  and  five  frigates,  fell,  without  a 
stroke  of  the  sword,  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  This  blow  made 
all  France  tremble. 

But  the  most  formidable  storm  gathered  in  the  Vendee,  a 
department  situated  in  the  old  province  of  Poitou,  and  spread 
rapidly  over  all  the  surrounding  departments.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  province,  which  was  behind  most  others  in  intellectual 
culture,  were  terrified  at  the  idea  of  liberty,  which  had  never 
yet  come  before  their  understanding  and  their  fancy,  and 
repeated  obsequiously  and  fanatically  the  execrations  that 
priests  and  nobles  threw  out  against  the  revolution  and  against 
popular  liberty.  Friends  of  liberty  and  regicides,  revolutionists 
and  profaners  of  altars,  patriots  and  executioners  appeared  to 
them  one  and  the  same,  and  it  passed  for  the  service  of  Heaven, 
to  fight  against  the  republic. 

The  far-spread  fermentation  was  converted  almost  instanta¬ 
neously  from  small  beginnings  into  a  terrible  storm,  the  fury  of 
which  made  the  republic  tremble  far  more  than  the  coalition. 
This  insurrection  began  in  Lower  Poitou,  extended  up  along  the 
Loire,  and  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  south  of  this  river. 
Already  in  the  space  of  a  month,  40,000,  and  three  months  later, 
120,000  fanatics  were  under  arms,  to  whose  impetuosity  and 
contempt  of  death,  the  republican  troops  succumbed  in  many 
bloody  engagements.  During  the  battle-cry,  “Vive  Louis XVII! 
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mve  Jesus  Christ /”  the  royal -Christian  or  Catholic  army ,  as  the 
multitude  called  itself,  rushed  upon  the  soldiers  of  the  republic, 
and  appeared  invincible  in  their  native  country,  the  marshes, 
canals,  forests  and  hills  of  which  impeded  the  enemy  at  every 
step. 

At  the  head  of  these  fanatics  were  men  distinguished  by 
intellect  and  courage,  and  several  by  illustrious  birth.  D’Elbee, 
La  Roche  Jaquelin,  Charette,  Stofflet,  Sapineau  belong  to  the 
first;  the  prince  of  Talmont  and  the  Marquis  d’Autichamp  to 
the  second  class  of  these  leaders. 

After  several  defeats,  which  the  republican  generals,  Biron, 
Westermann,  and  others  had  suffered  at  Chollet,  Vichiers  and 
other  places,  the  population  around  Vendee  was  finally  sum¬ 
moned  up  en  masse,  and  the  garrison  of  Mentz,  which  according 
to  the  articles  of  its  capitulation  could  not  fight  against  the 
external  enemies  for  one  year,  sent  against  the  insurgents  like¬ 
wise.  Amidst  the  most  horrible  devastations  the  republican 
generals  penetrated  from  all  sides  into  this  unfortunate  country. 
The  convention,  upon  the  proposal  of  Barrere,  had  decreed  the 
extermination  of  the  Vendee,  within  twenty  days  (Oct.  1st).  The 
decisive  battle  was  near  Chollet  (Oct.  15th  and  16th).  It  was 
already  half  won  for  the  Vendeeans,  when  their  noble  leaders, 
D’Elbee  and  Beauchamp,  fell.  Then  their  soldiers  were  seized 
with  terror,  and  the  republic  celebrated  the  most  bloody  triumph. 

Humanity  is  struck  with  horror  at  the  atrocities  that  ensued. 
The  whole  population  of  the  Vendee  was  proscribed  by  the 
convention.  Its  generals  executed  the  dreadful  proscription 
with  tiger-rage.  Children,  the  aged  and  women  wTere  massacred. 
Ruins  marked  the  path  of  the  victors. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  Vendeean  army  had  passed  the  Loire, 
where  it  was  reinforced  by  many  malcontents  arriving  from 
Bretagne,  soon  swelled  to  80,000  men,  and  after  several  victories, 
was  already  intending  to  march  upon  Paris ;  whilst  Charette, 
with  some  remains  of  his  army,  occupied  the  most  inaccessible 
partsof  the  Vendee,  and  conquered  the  islands  of  Bouin  and  Noir- 
moutier. 

In  the  extreme  danger  of  its  position,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  nearing  battle  thunder,  treason  and  rebellion,  cherishing, 
besides,  in  its  own  bosom,  the  most  dreadful  dissension,  the  con¬ 
vention  lost  not  its  courage ;  it  rather  rose  with  increased  reso- 
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luteness  and  confidence  of  victory  for  the  annihilation  of  its 
enemies. 

Its  first  great  measure  was  the  summoning  of  the  people  en 
masse  to  arms.  Barrere  had  preferred  this  measure,  limiting  the 
duration  of  the  summons  to  the  liberation  of  the  republic  from 
the  external  enemy  (Aug.).  But  this  immense,  irregular 
movement  required,  to  become  formidable,  the  influence  of  a 
regulating  spirit.  Carnot  made  himself  master  of  it,  and  gave  it 
the  law,  which,  in  its  original  form,  as  a  national  rule  of  arming 
the  people ,  threatened  death  to  the  system  of  standing  armies , 
but  soon  by  unnatural  developement,  or  by  monstrous  union  with 
the  condemnable  principles  of  this  system,  brought  the  same — 
in  the  form  of  the  conscription-system  of  Napoleon — to  the  most 
deplorable  and  most  pernicious  perfection. 

Another  decree  prevented  dearness  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  by  fixing  a  maximum  of  the  sale  price  (May  -and  Sept.), 
the  exceeding  of  which  was  threatened  with  the  punishment  of 
death.  A  forced  loan  of  1000  millions  supplied  the  other  wants 
of  the  republic. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  1793.— ROBESPIERRE.— TERRORISM. 

The  new  constitution  promised  the  people,  had,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  been  accepted  by  the  convention,  after  a  short  deliberation 
(June  24th).  It  was  built  upon  the  idea  of  an  absolute  democracy, 
and  gave  consequently  to  the  whole  nation  the  supreme  power, 
which  it  was  to  exercise  by  the  organ  of  its  representation, 
which  was  to  be  elected  annually  in  the  primary  assemblies, 
merely  in  proportion  to  population.  An  executive  council,  of 
twenty-four  members,  was  to  be  adjoined  to  the  legislative  body, 
to  be  formed  out  of  this  representation. 

This  constitution  was  still-born,  and  never  went  into  opera¬ 
tion.  For,  in  the  very  month  in  which  its  acceptation  by  the 
departments  was  pronounced  (Aug.),  the  republic,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  dangerous  circumstances  of  the  state,  was  declared 
in  a  revolutionary  state,  until  its  independence  should  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  foreign  powers,  and  next,  a  revolutionary  government, 
established  (Oct.  10th  and  Dec.  4th),  which  fortified  the  dicta¬ 
torship  of  the  terrorists. 

The  “  Committee  of  Public  Salvation”  (< comite  de  salut  public), 
created  previously  (April  6th),  composed  at  that  time  of  nine 
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members,  afterwards  increased  to  eleven,  saw  now  its  usurped 
dominion  prolonged,  and — although  with  apparent  subordination 
to  the  convention — expressly  confirmed.  All  authorities  of  the 
republic,  and  the  convention  itself,  trembled  before  this  committee, 
which,  invested  with  unlimited  power,  made  terror  the  principle 
of  its  empire.  The  “  mountain”  party,  in  the  convention,  celebra¬ 
ted  in  the  dominion  of  the  “  Committee  of  Public  Salvation,”  their 
own  triumph,  and  the  neutrals,  as  well  as  the  vanquished,  fled 
for  their  safety  under  the  banners  of  the  same  “  mountain,”  or 
sunk  at  least  into  dumb  obedience.  Nay,  the  “  mountain”  soon 
saw  itself  involved  in  the  general  terror,  as  well  as  in  the  general 
danger.  So  the  representatives  of  the  people,  which  thought 
itself  called  to  liberate  the  world,  and  with  them  the  whole 
people,  trembled  before  some  furious  tyrants,  who,  elevated  from 
the  dust  by  the  power  of  accidents  more  than  by  that  of  genius 
to  the  supreme  power,  displayed  a  hideousness  never  yet  beheld. 
The  whole  people  was  in  fearful  excitement  by  anger,  by  fear, 
and  love  of  liberty,  and  the  terrorists,  grasping  at  the  terrible  as 
the  only  means  of  salvation,  manifested  hereby  the  fever-con¬ 
vulsions  of  the  nation. 

But  in  the  “Committee  of  Public  Salvation,”  in  which  since  the 
first  renewal,  Robespierre,  Barrere,  Billaud-Varennes,  Callot 
d’Herbois,  Carnot  Prieux  from  the  Marne,  and  Prieux  from  the 
Cote  d’Or,  Robert  Lindet,  Couthon,  St.  Just,  and  Jean  Bon  St. 
Andre,  sat  almost  uninterruptedly  —  one  of  the  most  furious, 
from  the  same  cause,  soared  up  to  sole  dominion,  Maximilian 
Robiespierre,  not  of  brilliant  talents,  it  is  true,  but  of  deep  stamp 
of  soul,  strong  and  adroit  enough  for  a  demagogue  and  tyrant, 
in  his  bloody  omnipotence  the  most  hideous  expression  of  that 
time,  such  a  character  as  only  such  a  revolution  can  produce 
and  bear  up,  an  object  of  abhorrence  and  fearfulness,  but  not  of 
contempt.  Tn  general,  his  traits  appear  to  us  enveloped  in  a 
mysterious  obscurity,  and  his  rapid  rush  over  the  stage  defies 
scrutiny.  In  the  beginning  he  had  shared  the  power  with  Dan- 
ton.  But  he  was  soon  rid  of  Danton,  and  ruled  all  the  rest  and 
the  convention.  St.  Just,  Couthon  and  Herault  de  Sechelles  re¬ 
sembled,  or  even  surpassed  him  in  fury.  Carnot  however, 
exclusively  devoted  to  military  affairs,  took  no  part  in  the  san¬ 
guinary  acts  of  the  committee. 

A  terrible  law,  to  the  application  of  which  an  unlimited  ex- 
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tension  was  given,  now  exposed  the  suspicious  to  the  mercy  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunals.  In  all  the  communes  of  the  king¬ 
dom  revolutionary  committees  were  appointed,  which  spied  out 
carefully  all  the  suspicious ,  and  delivered  them  over  to  prison  or 
the  guillotine.  A  particular  revolutionary  army ,  formed  first  in 
Paris,  then  also  in  the  provinces,  out  of  the  most  furious  “Sans¬ 
culottes,”  marched  through  the  bleeding  kingdom,  taking  along 
a  moveable  guillotine.  This  instrument  of  death  was  soon  de¬ 
clared  “  permanent.”  The  revolutionary  tribunals,  emulating 
one  another  in  activity,  sent  to  it  daily  new  victims. 

And  such  unheard-of  tyranny  lasted  no  less  than  eighteen 
months.  During  this  space  of  time  one  million  of  persons  perished,, 
as  is  proved  by  detailed  calculations,  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin 
and  the  executioner.  The  number  that  died  of  grief  or  misery 
is  not  given. 

&  ...  i 

Among  the  more  afflicting  tragic  scenes  of  these  terrible  times 
belongs  the  execution  of  Marie  Antoinette.  She,  the  once  all- 
powerful  queen  of  France,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  sister 
of  three  emperors,  and  aunt  of  one  living  emperor,  after  she  had 
languished  many  months  in  prison,  was  finally  dragged  before 
the  criminal  tribunal,  tortured  by  inexpressible  ill-treatment, 
condemned  after  a  short  trial,  and  carried  in  a  cart  to  the  place 
of  death  (Oct.  16th,  1793). 

The  innocent  princess  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  ex¬ 
piated  also  on  the  scaffold  the  misfortune  of  her  name  (May  10thy 
1794).  Her  unworthy  relative,  the  criminal  duke  of  Orleans, 
had  already  suffered  the  punishment  by  the  guillotine,  which  he 
had  deserved  a  thousand  times  (Nov.  6th,  1793).  But  the  un¬ 
fortunate  son  of  Louis  XVI. ,  called  in  foreign  countries  Louis 
XVII.,  died  of  a  slow  disease  in  the  prison  of  the  temple  (June 
18th,  1795). 

The  terrorists,  however,  murdered  not  only  princes  and  roy¬ 
alists,  or  those  suspected  of  royalism,  but  also  acknowledged 
friends  of  the  revolution  —  in  part  opponents  of  terrorism,  in 
part  terrorists  themselves  — -  and,  indeed,  these  in  still  greater 
”  numbers.  And  finally  the  “  mountain”  party  raged  against  itself. 
At  first  the  three  formidable  demagogues,  Chaumette,  Hebert, 
and  Anacharsis  Cloots,  the  heads  of  the  commune-council  of 
Paris,  were  arrested  by  the  order  of  the  “  Comite  de  Salut  Pub¬ 
lic,”  (March  24th,  1794),  and  executed  with  sixteen  of  their 
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partisans.  A  few  days  after,  their  most  violent  enemies,  the 
Cordeliers,  followed  them  to  the  scaffold  (April  5th) ;  among  them, 
Danton,  Desmoulins,  and  the  valiant  general  Westermann,  to 
whom  the  republic  was  indebted  for  some  important  victories 
over  the  Vendee.  The  same  fate  befell  other  illustrious 
generals.  Thus  bled  under  the  guillotine,  Custine,  the  conqueror 
of  Mentz  (Aug.  28th,  1793),  and  Houchard,  the  victor  at  Hond- 
schoote,  Luckner,  Beauharnais,  and  others.  Most  of  these  vic¬ 
tims  were  sacrificed  to  the  resentment  of  the  “mountain”  against 
the  “Gironde  scenes  of  rage  alternated  with  those  of  folly  and 
brutality.  The  Sans-culottes  made  war  against  the  arts  and 
sciences,  which  they  regarded  as  allies  of  the  aristocracy.  Van¬ 
dalism  got  possession  of  the  beautiful  France.  The  fine  tone  of 
society  was  superseded  by  the  rudest  manners.  Even  the  better 
sort  affected  them  in  order  not  to  become  suspicious. 

Finally,  religion  was  also  assailed,  as  the  inheritance  of  an 
odious  past,  and  as  a  stronghold  of  the  priests  who  had  con¬ 
spired  against  liberty.  The  abolition  of  the  Christian  calendar 
for  which  the  new  republican  calendar*  was  substituted,  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  this  (Oct.  7th,  1793).  Soon  after,  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  festivals  was  restricted.  Pious  spirits  were 
afflicted  at  this.  But  the  majority  of  the  nation  received  with 
decided  indignation  the  presumptuous  decree  (Nov.  7th),  whereby 
the  convention  dared  to  substitute  for  the  ordinary  worship,  the 
so-named  “  service  of  reason” — as  the  emblem  of  which,  prosti¬ 
tutes  were  placed  upon  the  altar.  But  a  decree,  passed  somewhat 
later  (May  7th,  1794),  upon  the  proposition  of  Robespierre, 
according  to  which  the  national  convention  acknowledged  the 

*  This  republican  calendar  fixes  the  commencement  of  the  new  chronology 
on  the  22d  September,  1792,  on  which  day  the  foundation  of  the  French 
republic  (France  was  declared  a  republic  the  day  before)  was  announced  to 
the  people  ;  and  at  the  same  time  (at  9  hours  18  minutes  30  seconds,  A.  M.), 
the  autumnal  equinox — as  an  indication  of  the  equality  of  rights  established 
just  at  that  time — happened.  The  modern  year  was  divided  into  12  months 
of  thirty  days  each,  which  five  (in  bissextile  years  six)  complimental  days 
succeeded.  Every  month  was  divided  into  three  decades,  and  the  names  of 
the  months  were  taken  from  the  seasons.  ( Vendemiaire ,  Brumaire,  Fri- 
maire ,  in  the  Autumn  ;  Nivose,  Pluviose ,  Ventose ,  in  the  Winter ;  Germinal , 
Florial ,  Prairial ,  in  the  Spring ;  Messidor,  Thermidor ,  and  Fructidor  finally 
in  the  summer) ;  but  the  days  in  each  decade  were  designated  by  the  num¬ 
bers  from  one  to  ten  in  succession,  and,  besides,  named  after  diverse  utensils 
of  agriculture,  or  objects  of  public  utility.  The  twelve  years  of  this  repub¬ 
lican  calendar  contain  more  that  is  memorable  than  any  one  century  of  the 
European,  or  than  twelve  centuries  of  the  Chinese  history. 
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existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
appeared  to  the  intelligent  still  more  flagitious. 

TRIUMPHS  IN  THE  INTERIOR  AND  ABROAD. 

Whilst  in  this  manner,  the  convention  by  daily  repeated 
crimes  filled  France  with  affliction  and  terror,  Europe  with 
abhorrence,  its  armies,  everywhere  victorious,  crushed  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  republic,  but  profaned  their  triumphs  by  cruelty  and 
rapacity. 

The  war  in  the  Vendee  was  the  most  terrible.  The  royal 
armies  had  become  formidable  anew :  the  clangor  of  their  arms 
filled  Normandy  and  Bretagne.  After  changing  results,  the 
death-blow  was  finally  given  the  unfortunate  royalists  at  Mans 
(Dec.  12th  and  13th,  1793).  This  sad  day  cost  them  about  20,000 
men,  and  soon  after,  the  remnant  of  their  army  was  annihilated 
at  Savenay  (Dec.  23d).  Only  a  small  number  of  fugitives,  among 
others  La  Roche  Jaquelin,  escaped  over  the  Loire  to  their  native 
country.  But  here  too,  Charette  was  beaten  (Jan.  2d,  1794), 
and  the  royalists  were  frightened  into  the  inaccessible  recesses 
of  the  country.  This  terrible  war  had  already  destroyed  half  a 
million  of  persons.  But  its  terrors  were  not  yet  ended.  So- 
named  “  infernal  columns”  marched  through  the  country  in  all 
directions,  destroyed  and  burnt,  killed,  and  carried  large  numbers 
of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  prisoners  to  Nantes,  where  the 
tiger,  Carrier,  a  deputy  of  the  convention,  received  them  with 
cannibal  delight.  The  condemned,  or  those  doomed  to  death 
without  the  forms  of  law,  by  mere  arbitrary  command,  were 
crushed  in  bodies  by  the  cannon’s  thunder,  or  slashed  by  the 
sabre-stroke.  Hundreds  were  drowned  in  the  Loire. 

Similar  atrocities  filled  Lyons,  the  ornament  of  the  south  of 
France,  the  city  of  affluence  and  magnificence.  When  it  had 
raised  the  standard  of  insurrection  against  the  Jacobin  dominion, 
the  terrorists  sent  powerful  forces  against  it.  In  vain  it  now 
declared  solemnly  for  the  one  and  indivisible  republic,  and  for 
the  new  constitution ;  it  was  to  be  punished  for  its  adherence  to 
the  Gironde.  Then  the  citizens  resolved  upon  a  contest  of  des¬ 
peration  ;  deprived  of  all  succour,  they  endured  for  seventy  days, 
all  the  terrors  of  the  most  violent  siege.  Finally,  all  hope  as 
well  as  all  power  vanished.  The  thirty-two  sections  of  the  city 
submitted  to  the  victor,  imploring  his  clemency  (Oct.  9th,  1793), 
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But  for  them  there  was  no  mercy.  The  rebels  were  to  be  pun¬ 
ished  according  to  the  laws  of  war.  Lyons,  with  the  exception 
of  the  houses  of  the  patriots,  was  to  be  destroyed,  the  name  of 
“  liberated  commune’’  to  be  given  to  the  remnant  of  the  city, 
and  a  monument  erected  over  its  ruins  was  to  proclaim  its  crime 
and  its  punishment.  This  was  the  purport  of  the  terrible  decree 
of  the  convention.  Collot  d’Herbois,  the  new  deputy  of  the 
convention,  who  was  charged  with  its  execution,  did  honour  to 
his  mission.  The  Rhone  was  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  ;  the  stench  of  corpses  filled  the  region  around.  Over 
6,000  persons  were  thus  butchered.  . 

The  victorious  troops  of  the  convention  marched  also  into 
Bordeaux  and  Marseilles,  and  celebrated  by  similar,  only  less 
numerous  atrocities,  their  triumph. 

The  re-conquest  of  Toulon  appeared  the  most  important. 
The  valiant  Dugommier  directed  the  attack,  and  soon  a  general 
storm  put  the  burning  city  into  the  hands  of  the  furious  victors 
(Dec.  9th).  The  English  and  Spaniards,  with  their  fleets,  and 
with  half  of  the  trembling  population,  gained  the  high  sea,  after 
they  had  set  fire  to  the  French  vessels,  the  dock-yard  and  the 
arsenal.  A  terrible  punishment  was  also  inflicted  upon  this  city. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  at  that  time  artillery  major,  had  taken 
a  brilliant  part  by  counsel  and  action  in  the  conquest  of  Toulon. 
The  man  was  here  publicly  named  for  the  first  time,  in  Bugom- 
mier’s  advantageous  report,  who  soon  after  filled  the  world  with 
the  splendor  and  with  the  terror  of  his  name. 

The  republicans  fought  against  external  enemies  no  less  glori¬ 
ously  than  against  internal.  Two  great  victories  at  Hondschoote 
and  at  Maubeuge,  drove  the  allies  from  the  hard  pressed  northern 
frontier.  The  disunion  of  the  allies  was  the  cause  of  this  reverse. 
The  republican  generals,  Houchard  and  Jourdan,  gained,  the 
former  against  the  British  (Sept.  8th),  the  latter  against  the 
Austrians  (Oct.  15th  and  16th),  these  decisive  victories.  The 
English  especially,  as  well  as  their  auxiliaries,  had  suffered  ter¬ 
rible  loss.  Houchard,  nevertheless,  was  sent  to  the  guillotine. 
Jourdan,  the  favorite  of  the  Jacobins,  now  got  the  chief  command. 

The  success  of  the  allies  was  quickly  ended  on  the  Upper 
Rhine.  The  convention  had  ordered  “  Landau  or  death,”  and 
this  word  of  terror  was  the  battle-cry  of  the  republican  army. 
Enthusiasm  was  victorious.  Hoche,  it  is  true,  suffered  sensible 
VoL.  IV. — K 
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loss  against  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  in  the  three  days’  battle  of 
Kaiserslautern  (Nov.  28th — 30th);  but  soon  after,  having  made 
his  junction  with  Pichegru,  he  broke  the  Austrian  lines  at  Fresch- 
weiler  (Dec.  22d),  behind  the  Motter,  and  forced  the  gray  hero, 
Wurmser,  to  retreat,  with  much  loss,  to  Weissenburg.  The 
remains  of  the  imperial  army  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Spire.  The 
Prussians  retreated  into  the  region  of  Mentz ;  but  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  resigned  the  command,  which  was  now  taken  by 
field-marshal  Moellendorf. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  1794.— CONQUEST  OF  HOLLAND.— WAR  IN  ITALY, 

AND  AGAINST  SPAIN. 

The  following  campaign  was  still  more  decisive  (1794).  The 
principal  theatre  remained  in  the  north,  where  the  emperor, 
Francis,  appeared  in  person.  In  a  general  attack  (April  17th), 
the  prince  of  Coburg  repulsed  the  French  beyond  the  Sambre, 
and  laid  siege  to  Landrecies.  Yet  the  success  of  the  Austrians 
ended  wfith  the  capture  of  this  fortress.  For  the  gigantic  plan 
which  Carnot  had  projected  for  the  re-conquest  of  the  lost 
fortresses,  nay,  possibly  for  the  annihilation  of  the  hostile  armies, 
was  already  developed.  The  forces  of  the  enemy  were  to  be 
menanced  on  two  sides,  and  if  they  did  not  retreat,  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  encompassed.  The  fortresses,  deprived  of  succour  would 
then  fall  without  being  besieged.  Hereupon  Pichegru,  with 
the  bulk  of  his  army,  precipitated  himself  upon  Flanders, 
whilst  Charbonnier,  with  the  Ardennes  army,  passed  the  Sambre, 
and  threatened  Charleroy.  Now  a  series  of  the  most  terrible 
engagements  followed  here  and  there,  one  of  which,  fought  at 
Tournay  (June  3d)  between  Coburg  and  Pichegru,  destroyed 
about  20,000  soldiers,  but  remained  without  decision.  The 
capture  of  Ypres,  effected  by  Moreau,  finally  put  Flanders  into 
the  power  of  the  republicans. 

But  the  danger  on  the  Sambre  appeared  still  more  pressing. 
The  French,  at  first  under  Charbonnier,  then  under  Jourdan, 
crossed  this  river  no  less  than  four  times,  and  were  as  often 
repulsed  by  the  Austrians.  But  the  emperor,  foreboding  coming 
disasters,  now  left  the  army,  and  returned  in  affliction  to  Vienna. 
His  forebodings  were  fulfilled.  The  French  passed  the  Sambre 
for  the  fifth  time,  renewed  their  attack  upon  Charleroy,  and 
conquered  the  heap  of  ruins,  into  which  their  fire  had  converted 
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this  fortress  (June  25th).  Ignorant  of  its  fall,  Coburg,  who  had 
hastened  from  Flanders  to  its  assistance,  attacked  the  French 
army  in  the  plains  of  Fleurus,  and  lost  the  decisive  battle  (June 
25th).  A  general  retreat  wras  the  consequence  of  this  blow,  and 
after  several  other  victories,  the  north  army  and  that  of  the 
Ardennes  (now  called  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  army)  made  their 
junction  at  Ath,  and  marched  into  Brussels  together.  The 
Austrian  main  army  retreated  behind  the  Meuse,  incessantly 
pursued  by  Jourdan,  whilst  Pichegru  directed  his  victorious 
march  towards  Holland,  driving  before  him  the  English  under 
the  duke  of  York,  and  the  Hollanders. 

The  four  conquered  fortresses,  in  the  meantime,  surrendered 
in  succession  (July  16th,  Aug.  15th,  Aug.  27th,  Aug.  29th)  to 
the  small  besieging  army  under  Scherer,  terrified  by  a  decree  of 
the  convention,  which  threatened  the  garrisons,  that  did  not  obey 
the  summons,  with  death. 

Jourdan  now  fell,  with  renewed  impetuosity,  upon  the  Austri¬ 
ans,  commanded  by  Clerfait.  The  prince  of  Coburg  had  just 
resigned  his  command,  irritated  at  the  ill  success  of  his  procla¬ 
mation,  by  which  he  had  summoned  to  arms  against  the  formida¬ 
ble  enemy  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Germany,  and  requested 
succours  in  provisions  and  money. 

Jourdan  crossed  the  Meuse  boldly,  and,  by  continued  victories, 
repulsed  the  Austrians  beyond  the  Roer.  But  here  also  he 
attacked  them  (Oct.  2d ),  and,  with  much  bloodshed,  took  their 
formidable  entrenchments.  Now  Clerfait  hastened  to  the  Rhine, 
and,  in  the  night  from  the  5th  to  the  6th  of  Oct.,  crossed  this 
river  near  Cologne,  on  the  west  banks  of  which  the  French- 
banners  wrere  planted  immediately.  Juliers  and  the  strong 
Mastricht  surrendered  likewise  (Nov.  4th) ;  and  soon  the  forces 
of  the  allies,  on  the  upper  and  middle  Rhine  retreated  across 
this  river.  All  the  German  territory  west  of  the  Rhine  was 
occupied  by  the  French.  The  fortress  of  Rheinfels  (Nov,  2d) 
and  the  Rhein-redoubt  of  Mannheim  (Dec.  25th)  fell  likewise, 
by  capitulation,  into  their  hands.  Only  Mentz,  and  further  back 
Luxemburg,  which  was  considered  impregnable,  still  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  allies. 

But  no  more,  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  were  nations 
rejoiced  at  the  victories  of  the  French.  The  ferocity  of  the 
terrorists  turned  against  external,  as  well  as  internal  enemies. 
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Their  motto  was  no  longer:  “War  to  Palaces,  Peace  to  Huts.” 
The  cruel  law  of  war,  in  virtue  of  an  express  decree  of  the 
convention  (Sept.  25th,  1793),  was  henceforward  put  in  force 
without  forbearance  or  regard.  Hence  multitudes  of  flying 
families  were  seen  accompanying  the  repulsed  German  armies. 
The  banks  of  the  Rhine  resounded  with  the  wailings  of  the 
unfortunate.  The  manifesto  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  brought 
this  misfortune  upon  the  Germans. 

But  the  campaign  of  Pichegru  in  Holland  was  the  most  bril¬ 
liant.  Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Austrian  Flanders,  this 
general  had  penetrated  into  the  “States  of  the  Generality,”  beaten 
the  duke  of  York  in  several  battles,  repulsed  him  beyond  the 
Meuse,  taken  many  strong  places,  and  menaced  the  heart  of  the 
republic.  Pichegru  found  in  the  Dutch  his  most  useful  allies 
against  the  hereditary  stadtholder,  who  was  a  short  time  before 
obtruded  upon  this  disunited  country  by  foreign  arms.  Fortune, 
too,  favored  the  French  general.  The  severe  cold  of  the  winter 
covered  the  streams  and  the  inundated  country  with  ice.  The 
way  was  opened  to  the  heart  of  Holland.  So  Pichegru  penetrated 
further  into  this  country  agitated  by  fear  and  hope  (Dec.  27th). 
The  English  and  Austrian  forces,  which  aided  the  stadtholder, 
were  everywhere  defeated,  finally  completely  separated  from  the 
Hollanders  and  thrown  back  beyond  the  Leek,  beyond  the  Yssel, 
upon  the  German  soil.  Now  the  contest  ceased.  The  hereditary 
stadtholder  resigned  already  on  the  17th  of  January,  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  states  general,  for  himself  and  his  sons,  all  civil  and 
military  power,  and  fled  to  England.  But  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
country — in  Leyden  first  (Jan.  19th) — the  party  of  the  “patriots” 
rose,  and  overthrew  the  odious  dominion  of  the  aristocrats. 
Representatives  of  the  Batavian  people  assembled  at  the  Hague; 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  the  rights  of  man  were  pro¬ 
claimed,  and  the  dignity  of  the  hereditary  stadholder,  together 
with  the  whole  constitution  of  1787,  abolished  (Feb.  3d.  1795). 
The  whole  country,  all  the  fortresses,  harbours  and  fleets  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  victor.  The  allied  army,  after  having  repassed 
the  Ems,  retreated  towards  the  Weser. 

France  made  excellent  use  of  this  inestimable  conquest.  Hol¬ 
land  was  made  a  dependent  state,  a  daughter  republic,  leagued 
with  the  powerful  mother,  whose  constitution  she  had  to  receive 
in  its  principal  traits,  for  defence  and  offence  (May  16th).  The 
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one,  Batavian  people,  uniting  itself  by  districts,  in  primary 
assemblies,  was  declared  the  sovereign;  the  legislative  power 
was  delegated  to  a  body  of  representatives  freely  elected,  and 
divided  into  two  chambers,  and  a  directory,  composed  of  five 
members,  was  invested  with  the  executive  power. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  sacrifices, that  Holland  obtained 
her  liberty  and  her  peace.  Dutch  Flanders,  Venloo,  Maastricht, 
with  the  other  possessions  along  the  Meuse,  had  to  be  ceded  to 
France.  The  French  republic  demanded  besides  one  hundred 
millions  of  florins  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the  free  entrance 
of  its  vessels  into  the  Scheldt  and  into  the  port  of  Flushing. 
Finally,  one  half  of  the  Dutch  army,  together  with  twelve  ships 
of  the  line  and  eighteen  frigates,  were  subjected  to  the  orders  of 
France. 

In  the  south  too,  in  Italy,  and  more  decisively  still  in  Spain, 
victory  crowned  the  arms  of  the  republic.  There  the  French 
made  repeated  irruptions  into  Piedmont,  and  fought  with  supe¬ 
riority  against  the  allied  armies  (April  to  August,  1794).  They 
penetrated  further  some  time  after  (Sept.),  defeated  the  Austrians 
at  Loano  (Nov.  23d),  and  spread  widely  the  terror  of  their  arms. 
Here,  as  everywhere,  the  disposition  of  the  people  favored  their 
triumph.  They  had  previously  obtained  advantages  still  more 
decisive  over  the  Spaniards.  Dugommier  drove  them,  after  the 
brilliant  victory  of  Ceret  (April  30th,  1794),  from  the  French 
territory,  and  crossing  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  made  an  irruption 
into  Catalonia.  A  three  days’  murderous  battle  was  fought 
(Nov.  17th — 20th).  Dugommier  and  De  la  Union  (the  Spanish 
general)  fell ;  but  the  republicans  gained  a  complete  victory. 
The  army  of  the  western  Pyrenees  penetrated  also  into  Spain, 
with  success  no  less  brilliant.  Many  strong  places  were  taken ; 
even  Madrid  trembled.  Ruin  seemed  to  await  Spain.  She  saw 
and  found  salvation  only  in  peace. 

THE  NINTH  THERMIDOR.— BLOW  OF  QUIBERON.— THE  FIRST  PRAIRIAL. 

The  reign  of  terror,  which  had  promoted  most  efficaciously  so 
many  triumphs,  had  ceased.  Dissensions  among  the  terrorists 
themselves  prepared  their  fall;  Billaud-Varennes  and  Collot 
d’Herbois,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Robespierre,  rose  against  him, 
and  gave  thereby  their  common  enemies  courage  for  attack. 
Robespierre,  foreboding  the  approaching  storm,  prepared  with 
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his  confidants,  especially  St.  Just  and  Couthon,  new  lists  of  pro¬ 
scription.  When  in  a  session  of  the  convention  (July  27th) 
[9th  Thermidor],  Tallien  fell  suddenly  upon  the  feared  one  with 
denunciations,  and  unchained  by  so  bold  an  attack,  the  long 
suppressed  anger  of  the  feeling  and  the  just,  who  had  hitherto 
been  intimidated,  “  Down  with  the  tyrant,”  resounded  through 
the  hall,  and  immediately — after  Robespierre  and  his  friends  had 
made  impotent  attempts  to  defend  themselves — the  decree  for 
their  arrest  was  passed  and  executed. 

But  Robespierre,  with  the  aid  of  the  Jacobins,  whose  idolized 
head  he  was,  escaped  from  custody,  and  proceeded  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  where  his  adherents  assembled  around  him.  The  mu¬ 
nicipality,  the  populace,  and  Henriot,  the  furious  commandant  of 
the  citizen-guards  were  for  him.  Without  Robespierre’s  irreso¬ 
lution  the  convention  was  lost ;  the  murderers  were  already 
approaching  the  hall  of  the  assembly;  when  the  convention 
declared  Robespierre,  Henriot,  and  their  adherents,  “  out  of  the 
law.”  Now  the  criminals  saw  themselves  suddenly  abandoned 
by  their  friends.  The  city-hall  was  forced,  and  Robespierre,  after 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  kill  himself,  dragged  bleeding  to  the 
place  of  execution.  With  him  were  executed  his  brother,  then 
Couthon,  St.  Just,  Henriot,  Fleuriot,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  Yihiers, 
president  of  the  Jacobin  club,  Dumas,  president  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  tribunal,  together  with  fourteen  other  terrorists.  Eightv- 
three  heads,  mostly  of  municipal  counsellors  and  revolutionary 
judges  fell  on  the  two  following  days.  Paris  and  France  re¬ 
sounded  with  the  triumphal  shouts  of  the  good. 

But  the  victory  was  not  complete.  The  partisans  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  terror  were  very  numerous  and  powerful  in  the  bosom  of 
the  convention  itself,  as  well  as  in  Paris  and  in  all  France.  Bel- 
laud-Varennes  and  Collot  d’Herbois,  their  heads  at  present,  were 
no  less  sanguinary,  than  the  tyrant  sent  down  to  his  home.  Nay, 
they  were  still  more  so.  The  external  and  internal  situation  of 
the  republic  gave  to  this  horrible  system  a  very  specious  con¬ 
firmation.  Death  was  sworn  to  liberty  by  foreign  and  intestine 
enemies.  Only  terror — although  threatening  the  innocent  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  guilty — promised  salvgtion.  Were  the  plans  of 
the  royalists  to  be  favored  by  the  spirit  of  moderation  ?  This 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  noblest  “  Thermidorians.”  They 
adhered  with  pure  zeal  to  the  republic,  and  regarded  it  as  a  duty 
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to  sacrifice  all  other  interests  to  the  highest,  liberty.  On  the 
other  side,  the  terrorists  took  advantage  of  this  wide-spread 
disposition  for  resuscitating  their  formidable  faction.  Hence 
every  step  of  the  convention  was  beset  by  daily  increasing  dif¬ 
ficulties.  The  “  Tail  of  Robespierre,”  as  the  remaining  terror¬ 
ists  were  called,  seemed  more  difficult  to  tame,  than  he  himself. 

From  these  relations  is  explained  the  undecided,  in  its  direc¬ 
tion  often  self-contradictory,, course  of  the  convention.  On  the 
one  hand,  many  prisoners  were  liberated,  a  milder  form  given  to 
the  “  Revolutionary  Tribunal;”  and  the  power  of  the  “Committees 
of  Public  Salvation  and  Public  Safety”  restricted;  but,  on  the* 
other  hand,  the  “  Jacobin  Club,”  which  had  been  closed  at  the 
fall  of  Robespierre,  was  opened  anew,  executions  for  political 
faults  were  permitted  to  go  on,  the  “  Revolutionary  Committees” 
and  the  forms  of  the  revolutionary  government  retained,  and 
every  assault  averted  from  the  leaders  of  the  terrorists. 

Gradually,  however,  moderation  got  the  upper-hand,  and  con¬ 
solidated  its  empire  by  punishing  at  least  some  sanguinary  men. 
The  convention’s  deputy,  Carrier,  the  monster  who  raged  like  a 
hyena  in  the  Vendee,  was  accused,  with  some  accomplices,  and 
executed  (Dec.  17th).  Also  Fouquier  Tinville,  who,  as  public 
accuser,  had  shown  insatiable  thirst  for  blood,  with  several  of 
his  stamp,  died  the  death  which  he  had  deserved  a  thousand 
times.  Finally,  a  decree  of  investigation  was  also  passed  against 
the  highest  heads  :  against  Billaud-Varennes,  Collot  d’Herbois, 
and  Barrere,  called  the  “  three  great  criminals ,”  and  against 
their  nearest  assistants  (Dec.  28th).  But  this  momentous  pro¬ 
cess  took  a  slow  course,  and  excited  new  storms. 

The  now  predominant  tendency  of  the  convention  was,  in  the 
meantime,  manifested  in  many  beneficial  decrees,  as  in  those 
which  abolished  the  maximum  and  arbitrary  requisitions ;  put 
the  relatives  of  the  executed  in  possession  of  their  property,  and 
prevented  Vandalism  in  art  and  science,  as  well  as  the  profana¬ 
tion  of  altars.  Nay,  this  tendency  appeared  so  plain,  that  it 
produced  the  courage  for  re-actions ,  of  which  particularly  Lyons, 
and  in  general  the  departments  of  the  south,  furnished  a  terrible 
example. 

The  Vendee  also  felt  the  powerful  influence  of  the  new  system. 
It  rose  again  out  of  its  ashes,  and  Charette  made  his  name  for¬ 
midable  anew.  Also  La  Roche  Jaquelin,  and  Stofflet,  collected 
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considerable  bands  of  soldiers  in  Upper  Poitou.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire,  and  far  thence  to  the  north,  the  Chouans 
showed  themselves  audaciously. 

Then  the  convention  took  the  course  of  peaceable  negotiation. 
The  conduct  of  the  new  republican  generals  produced  confi¬ 
dence.  So  Charette  concluded  peace  with  the  “one  and  indivisi¬ 
ble  republic”  (Feb.  17th  and  26th,  1795).  He  submitted  to  its 
laws,  stipulated,  however,  free  exercise  of  religion  for  his  fellow- 
citizens,  as  well  as  temporary  exemption  from  military  service 
against  foreign  enemies,  and  other  advantages.  Cormartin,  with 
•the  other  leaders  and  Chouans,  and,  finally,  Stofflet  (April  20th 
and  May  2d),  the  most  obstinate  of  the  enemies  of  the  republic, 
accepted  also  these  conditions. 

But  now  England  sent  out  a  powerful  expedition  to  rekindle 
the  flame.  A  large  body  of  emigrants,  commanded  by  the  count 
of  Puisaye,  sailed  in  English  vessels  to  the  coast  of  France, 
landed  not  far  from  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon  (June  28th),  and 
got  possession  of  the  fort  of  Penthievre,  which  defends  its  en¬ 
trance.  At  the  same  time  the  whole  Vendee,  as  well  as  the 
right  bank  of  the  Loire,  rose  anew  against  the  republic.  The 
count  of  Provence  had  just  been  proclaimed  king  of  France  (after 
the  death  of  Louis  XVII.,  in  the  temple,  June  8th),  and  this  pro¬ 
clamation  raised  the  enthusiasm  of  the  royalists.  But  their 
proud  hopes  soon  vanished.  The  young  hero,  Hoche,  drove  the 
landed  troops,  together  with  the  bands  of  Chouans,  into  the 
peninsula,  took  the  fort  of  Penthievre  (June  20th  and  21st),  and 
fell  with  impetuosity  upon  this  mass,  which  had  now  no  means 
of  salvation.  The  count  of  Paisaye,  with  two  thousand  emi¬ 
grants,  took  refuge  on  board  of  the  English  fleet.  About  2,000 
died  on  the  battle-field,  or  in  the  waves.  The  rest,  6,000  in 
number,  with  the  heroic  count  of  Sombreuil  at  their  head,  sur¬ 
rendered,  after  a  desperate  contest,  to  the  victor. 

The  Chouans  were  pardoned,  but  the  emigrants,  in  fulfilment 
of  the  barbarous  law,  as  having  been  taken  with  arms  in  hand, 
were  shot,  at  Vannes,  according  to  the  sentence  of  a  court 
martial.  The  republicans  obtained  an  immense  booty  in  muni¬ 
tions  and  provisions,  and  other  treasures ;  the  most  dangerous 
project  of  their  enemies  was  annihilated  with  one  blow,  England’s 
pride  humbled. 

Hoche,  by  firmness  and  moderation,  now  succeeded  in  bending 
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the  daring  spirit  of  the  Vendee  and  the  Chouans,  and  (some 
feeble  remnants  excepted)  the  great  fire  seemed  extinguished. 

The  reign  of  terror  had  been  the  culmination- point  of  the 
revolution.  The  rage  of  the  terrorists  had  revolted  the  nation, 
and  proved  fatal  to  the  credit  of  the  revolution  among  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  the  French ;  hence,  Robespierre’s  fall  became  the  signal 
for  retrogression.  Ochlocracy — with  all  its  terrors,  and  with  its 
full  ignominy — had  weighed*  upon  the  nation  ;  the  terror  which 
it  inspired,  drove  the  awakening  citizen-class  to  the  opposite 
way,  at  the  end  of  which  stood  old  royalty  and  aristocracy  with 
revived  hope.  The  counter-revolution,  equally  bold  and  artful, 
raised  its  vengeance-glowing  head ;  but,  alarmed  at  this  appear¬ 
ance,  the  patriots  assembled  on  the  middle  space,  bearing  aloft 
the  banner  of  true  liberty,  and  keeping  off,  with  equal  concern, 
the  two  enemies  that  threatened  on  opposite  sides.  But  there 
might  be  contention  even  among  the  good,  about  measures  more 
or  less  efficacious,  according  as  they  were  more  afraid  of  ochlo¬ 
cracy,  or  the  return  of  absolutism.  The  national  convention. 
Paris,  and  all  France,  were  thus  agitated  in  many  ways;  Europe 
was  looking  anxiously  to  the  developement. 

The  heads  of  the  national  convention  embraced  with  a  clear 
and  penetrating  view  the  critical  state  of  affairs,  and  had — having 
become  independent  again — also  the  courage  to  act  according  to 
their  conviction.  With  equal  wisdom  and  moderation  they  kept 
down  the  efforts  of  ochlocratic  terrorism,  as  well  as  those  of 
aristocratic  re-action.  The  current  of  the  day,  explainable  by 
the  French  character,  which  is  friendly  to  extremes,  had  set 
strongly  for  the  last;  even  the  convention  was  drawn  into  it; 
but  the  pilots  steered  successfully  and  boldly  between  the 
breakers,  and  brought  the  ship  of  the  revolution  unwrecked  into 
the  harbour  of  a  sage  constitution. 

Already  the  accusation  of  Carrier  produced  threatening  com¬ 
motion  in  Paris.  The  Jacobins  made  loud  complaints  against 
the  persecution  of  the  patriots.  Carrier  was  to  be  saved  by 
force.  But  Freron  called  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  victims 
of  the  reign  of  terror  to  arms,  and  they  stormed  the  meeting-hall 
of  the  Jacobins  and  dispersed  them.  The  next  day  their  society 
was  dissolved. 

But  the  fermentation  became  more  vehement,  when  the  danger 
approached  the  heads  of  the  terrorists,  the  “  three  great  crimi- 
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nals.”  Their  arrest  (March  2d,  1795)  caused  a  rising  of  the 
suburbs  of  St.  Antoine  and  St.  Marceau  (March  21st).  The  con¬ 
vention  proclaimed  martial  law.  On  the  1st  of  April  (12th  Ger¬ 
minal)  the  storm  was  renewed.  “  Bread,  the  constitution  of 
1793,  the  liberty  of  the  patriots,”  was  the  watch- word  of  the 
wild  multitude,  which  rolled  on  towards  the  hall  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Again,  however,  the  better  citizens  were  victorious.  The 
“  three  great  criminals”  were  condemned  to  deportation  to 
Cayenne ;  the  seditious  deputies  arrested. 

The  malcontents  were  not  yet  tranquillized.  The  convention 
called  troops  to  Paris,  and  organized  the  arming  of  the  inner 
sections,  which  were  opposed  to  the  suburbs. 

On  the  1st  Prairial  the  populace  of  St.  Antoine  and  St.  Mar¬ 
ceau  assembled  together,  and  formed  a  mass  of  30,000  souls. 
The  hall  of  the  convention  was  forced  open,  the  deputy  Feraud 
killed,  and  his  head  put  upon  a  pike.  Boissy  d’Anglas  now  took 
the  chair,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  Andre  Dumont,  and 
braved  the  raging  rabble  with  calmness,  dignity,  and  purely  Ro¬ 
man  courage.  He  was  finally  forced  to  quit  the  chair.  But  the 
commissaries,  sent  into  the  sections  by  the  convention,  brought 
assistance.  Legendre,  at  the  head  of  the  faithful  citizen-bat¬ 
talions,  precipitated  himself  into  the  hall,  from  which  the  sedi- 
tionists  were  driven  ignominiously.  The  duputies  who  had  fled 
returned,  annulled  the  decrees,  criminally  passed  in  the  mean¬ 
time  by  the  minority,  and  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  most  guilty 
of  their  colleagues. 

The  storm  continued  to  rage  for  several  days.  Finally,  the 
convention  forced  the  suburb  of  St.  Antoine  to  subjection  (May 
23d).  Some  leaders,  and  six  deputies  of  the  “  mountain”  party, 
were  condemned  to  death.  Thus  the  dominion  of  the  populace 
was  destroyed.  The  empire  of  the  Jacobins  was  at  an  end. 

NEW  CONSTITUTION.— THE  THIRTEENTH  VENDEMIAIRE.— CLOSE  OF 

THE  CONVENTION. 

From  this  time  forth  the  re-action,  and  now  a  royal  re-action, 
it  is  true,  raised  its  head  more  boldly.  But  the  champions  of 
very  different  sentiments  assembled  under  this  banner.  The 
middle  class,  fearing  the  return  of  ochlocracy,  and  the  noblest 
patriots  of  1789  and  1791,  founded  their  hopes  of  public  welfare 
upon  constitutional  monarchy.  The  aristocrats,  on  the  contrary, 
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above  all  the  emigrants,  of  whom  now  many,  encouraged  by  the 
moderation  of  the  convention,  returned,  wanted  absolute  royalty. 
But  dissension  prevailed  even  among  them.  All,  however,  now 
united  against  the  convention,  which  they,  in  spite  of  the  con¬ 
tests  of  “  Thermidor”  and  “  Prairial,”  regarded  as  terroristicol, 
or,  at  least,  feared  as  strictly  republican. 

The  convention  saw  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
revolutionary  condition,  and  of  setting  bounds  to  the  hopes  of 
factions  by  introducing  a  good  constitution.  Public  opinion 
had  rejected  loudly  the  constitution  of  1793.  The  principle 
of  unity,  proclaimed  by  the  constitution  of  1791,  was  now  re¬ 
jected  also.  Two  chambers  were  to  insure  wisdom  in  legis¬ 
lation,  but,  for  goodness  of  election  (as  had  been  ordered 
already  in  1791),  its  division  into  two  acts,  and  the  condition  of 
rights  of  election  in  an  adequate  possession,  were  to  give  the 
guaranty.  From  these  principles  proceeded  the  project,  which 
Boissy  d’Anglas,  in  the  name  of  the  commission  of  eleven,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  convention  on  the  23d  of  June.  This  project  was 
adopted  by  the  convention  almost  without  alteration,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  acceptation  or  rejection  of  the  primary  assemblies. 

But  with  this  constitutional  project  two  other  decrees  were 
connected,  whereby  the  electing  of  two-thirds  of  the  actual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  convention  into  the  legislative  councils  was  ordered, 
and  the  form  of  this  election  determined.  These  decrees  were 
wise,  nay,  politically  necessary.  The  great  majority  of  the 
primary  assemblies,  in  the  provinces,  accepted  these  two  decrees. 
The  armies  did  so  likewise.  But  in  Paris  the  sections,  whose 
predominant  spirit  was  now  counter-revolutionary  or  royalistic, 
and  which  had  built  all  their  hopes  upon  integral  renovations, 
rose  against  them.  No  more  the  suburb  of  St.  Antoine,  with  its 
rabble  bands,  no!  the  suburb  of  St.  Germain,  the  residence  of  the 
wealthier  and  more  respectable  citizens,  filled  a  short  time  since 
by  returned  emigrants,  the  aristocrats  and  royalists,  revolted 
now  against  the  convention.  About  40,000  armed  men  prepared 
for  the  contest.  Their  commander  was  General  Danican.  To 
resist  this  force  the  convention  had  assembled  several  thousand 
regular  troops ;  also  had  formed  out  of  the  republicans,  2,000 
in  number,  a  so-named  battalion  of  the  patriots  of  1789,  upon 
whose  fidelity  it  could  depend  in  the  contest  against  the  royal¬ 
ists. 
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The  command  of  its  military  forces  with  the  immediate  conduct 
of  the  patriots  of  1789  was  conferred  by  the  convention  on 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who,  in  compensation  for  his  exploits  at 
Toulon,  had  been  appointed  brigadier  general  of  the  army  in 
Italy.  The  decisive  contest  took  place  on  the  13th  Vende- 
miaire  (Oct.  5th,  1795).  Bonaparte  shivered,  by  his  artillery, 
the  ranks  of  the  citizens.  After  a  contest  of  an  hour  the  victory 
was  decided.  Two  thousand  dead  bodies  covered  the  place  of 
battle.  Some  arrests  and  executions  fortified  the  victory. 

Next,  the  convention  elected  the  two-thirds  of  its .  members, 
which  were  to  enter  the  legislative  councils  ;  formed  out  of  them 
and  out  of .  the  newly-elected  last  third,  the  Councils  of  the  An¬ 
cients,  and  the  Five  Hundred,  appointed  the  five  directors — and 
from  foresight,  exclusively,  out  of  the  members  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king — published  a  law 
of  amnesty;  gave  the  Place  of  the  Revolution  the  name  of  the 
Place  of  Concord ,  and  declared  its  (triennial,  forever  brilliant 
and  terrible)  sessions  ended  (Oct.  26th,  5th  Brumaire  Y.  IV.) 

CAMPAIGN  OF  1795.  PEACE  WITH  PRUSSIA  AND  SPAIN. 

The  discord  which  spread  from  the  seat  of  government  over 
the  whole  kingdom,  had  also  penetrated  into  the  armies,  sown 
distrust,  and  prevented  energetic  co-operation.  Hence,  inac¬ 
tion  prevailed  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  1795,  upon 
the  principal  theatre  of  war,  on  the  Rhine ;  nay,  this  campaign, 
after  its  late  commencement,  wras  marked  rather  by  defeats  of 
the  French,  than  by  victories.  * 

In  the  meantime,  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  had  concluded 
the  first  treaty  of  peace  with  the  republic.  This  Austrian 
prince  had  acceded  to  the  coalition  only  by  compulsion ;  but  now 
the  French  were  approaching  his  boundaries  in  a  threatening 
manner.  He,  in  consequence,  sent  the  count  of  Carletti  as  am¬ 
bassador  to  Paris,  acknowledged  the  republic,  obtained  the 
grant  of  neutrality,  and  paid  a  million  franks  (Feb.  15th,  1795). 

Soon  a  great  power  also  seceded  from  the  coalition — Prussia. 
'She  purchased  liberation  from  momentarily  oppressive  burden 
of  war,  with  abandonment  of  the  idea,  which  she  in  Pillnitz  had 
taken  upon  herself  to  maintain,  as  the  palladium  of  all  social 
order,  and  with  irremediable  jeopardy  of  the  common  cause  of 
Germany  and  of  Europe. 
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The  baron  of  Hardenberg,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Prussia, 
signed,  the  5th  of  April,  1795,  at  Basle,  a  seperate  treaty  of  peace, 
in  virtue  of  which,  the  countries  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
.Rhine  were  to  remain — until  the  re-establishment  of  the  peace 
of  the  empire — in  the  hands  of  France ;  the  king  of  Prussia,  in 
quality  of  prince  of  the  empire,  desisted  from  all  participation  in 
the  coalition ;  and  the  republic  accepted  the  mediation  of  this 
monarch  for  the  other  German  princes  who  were  inclined  to 
peace.  Just  after  (May  17th),  a  line  of  demarcation  was  traced 
between  the  north  and  south  of  Germany.  Neutrality  was 
guarantied  to  all  the  princes  of  the  empire  beyond  this  line,  upon 
condition  that  they  should  withdraw  their  contingents  from  the 
army  of  the  empire,  and  observe  peace  with  France  faithfully. 
But  the  king  of  Prussia  established  a  cordon  upon  this  line, 
which  embraced  the  states  of  those  under  his  protection.  The 
irremediable  disseverance  of  Germany,  the  destruction  of  the 
ties  of  the  empire,  was  thus  pronounced.  Soon  Hesse-Cassel, 
also,  concluded  his  particular  peace  (Aug.  28th),  and  resigned  to 
France  the  county  of  Catzenellenbogen  and  the  fortress  of 
Rheinfels  for  the  promise  of  future  indemnification.  Spain  also 
made  peace  with  the  republic,  at  Basle  (July  22d).  France 
restored  her  conquests  in  the  peninsula,  and  contented  herself 
with  the  natural  boundary  of  the  Pyrenees.  Spain,  in  return, 
had  to  cede  her  part  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  to  France. 
The  whole  nation,  as  well  as  the  king,  rejoiced  at  this  peace, 
which  liberated  the  hard-pressed  kingdom.  The  minister,  the 
duke  of  Alcudia,  under  whose  auspices  it  had  been  concluded, 
received  the  title  of  “  Prince  of  Peace.”  But  the  world  saw 
with  astonishment  the  reconciliation  of  the  relative  of  Louis 
XVI.  with  his  murderers ;  still  more  was  it  astonished  at  the 
more  intimate  connection  between,  which  soon  ensued. 

By  the  Prussian  peace,  the  Austrian  troops  and  those  of  the 
empire  saw  themselves  put  out  of  the  condition  of  taking  the 
offensive  against  France.  The  important  place  of  Luxemburg, 
the  maintenance  of  which  was  decisive  for  the  fate  of  the 
provinces  beyond  the  Rhine,  was  consequently  abandoned  ;  and, 
reduced  by  famine,  it  fell,  by  capitulation,  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  (June  6th,  1795). 

Not  long  after,  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  army,  under  Jourdan, 
passed  the  Rhine  at  Duesseldorf  (Sept.  6th— 8th),  and  repulsed 
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the  Austrians,  in  consternation,  over  the  Wipper,  over  the  Sieg, 
over  the  Lahn,  and  finally  over  the  Main,  whereby  the  blockade 
of  Mentz  was  effected  on  the  right  side  of  the  Rhine. 

At  the  same  time,  tfye  Rhine  and  Moselle  army,  under  Piche- 
gru,  had  taken  Manheim,  without  striking  a  blow  (Sept.  22d). 
Duesseldorf,  with  168  cannons,  and  a  garrison  of  2,000  men, 
surrendered  also,  upon  the  first  summons,  to  the  army  of  Jourdan.  . 

But  Wurmser,  with  the  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  marched  in 
haste  against  Pichegru,  took  his  intrenched  camp  before  Man¬ 
heim,  whilst  Clerfait  fell  upon  Jourdan,  at  Hoechst  (Oct.  11th), 
liberated  Mentz  on  the  right  side,  and  recovered  all  the  country, 
as  far  as  Duesseldorf.  The  line  of  demarcation,  which  had  never 
received  the  acknowledgment  of  Austria,  was  now  abolished  by  a 
formal  decree  of  the  “Committee  of  Public  Welfare”  (Comite  de 
Salut  Public). 

In  the  meantime,  Clerfait  made  a  sally  out  of  Mentz,  upon 
the  intrenched  camp  of  the  besieging  army,  and  took  it,  after  a 
bloody  battle  (Oct.  29th). 

The  liberator  of  Mentz  ascended  the  Rhine  along  its  left  bank. 
Pichegru  retreated  behind  the  Queich.  Now  the  garrison  of 
Manheim  lost  the  hope  of  relief,  and  surrendered — 10,000  men 
strong — as  prisoners  of  war  (Nov.  21st). 

The  hostile  armies,  being  fatigued,  now  concluded  a  truce 
(Jan.  1st,  1796),  during  which  new  thunderbolts  were  forged, 
especially  by  the  republicans. 

CONDITION  OF  ENGLAND.— PITT.— COLONIAL  AND  MARATIME  WAR. 

Great  Britain,  that  country  of  liberty,  made  war  against  the 
republic  with  more  ardour,  obstinacy  and  hatred  than  any  other 
power  of  Europe.  The  great  Pitt,  who  stood  at  the  helm  of  this 
powerful  empire  for  a  long  series  of  years,  profited  by  the  national 
hatred  of  his  nation  towards  the  French,  and  national  pride, 
which  always  enjoys  triumphs — but  above  all,  by  the  servility 
and  corruption  of  parliament — for  raising  a  mass  of  forces  that 
seemed  equal  to  subjecting  a  revolted  world.  English  gold  ani- 
-  mated,  extended  the  coalition,  set  its  armies  in  motion,  and 
healed  its  disasters,  whilst  also,  numerous  legions  of  English 
soldiers  fought  in  part  on  the  continent,  in  part  in  colonies,  and 
English  fleets  of  war  covered  all  seas.  Besides,  Pitt  resorted 
also  to  intrigues  and  conspiracies,  inundated  with  his  agents. 
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France  and  Europe,  was,  by  his  gold,  the  main-spring  of  almost 
all  movements  against  the  republic,  combated  it  also  by  smug¬ 
gling  in  counterfeit  assignats,  and  finally,  even  by  the  equally 
absurd  and  inhuman  system  o{  famishing,  by  cutting  off  supplies. 
A  consequence  of  this  warfare  was  the  hitherto  unheard  of 
oppression  of  the  commerce  of  neutrals.  All  ships  of  neutrals, 
even  those  sailing  under  convoy,  were  subjected  to  a  rigorous 
search,  and  almost  all  commerce  with  the  French  colonies  was 

violently  obstructed. 

*> 

But  the  cause  of  such  implacable  hatred  and  such  enormous 
efforts,  was — next  to  commercial  j)olicy — the  abhorrence  of  the 
principle  of  French  liberty,  which  threatened  death  to  that  upon 
which  Britain’s  boasted  liberty  rests,  or  rather  to  the  degenera - 
lion  of  this  liberty.  The  English  aristocracy  was  alarmed  by 
the  democratic  principles  of  the  constituent  national  assembly 
of  France.  The  foundations  of  all  merely  historical  law  were 
shaken  by  the  bold  language  of  that  noble  assembly,  which  did 
homage  only  to  the  law  of  reason.  The  superannuated  parlia¬ 
ment  constitution  appeared  doubly  monstrous  beside  the  simple 
representative  system  of  France,  which  was  conformable  to 
nature  and  to  reason :  and  early  the  voices  of  many  British 
patriots  declared  loudly  for  the  revolutionary  principles,  and 
numerous  associations  were  formed  for  producing  a  similar  re¬ 
generation  in  England. 

Hence,  the  new  doctrine  was  proscribed  by  power,  and  perse¬ 
cuted  with  implacable  virulence  by  those  classes  that  were 
favored  by  existing  institutions.  Burke  rose  with  all  the  zeal  of 
the  spirit,  of  castes,  with  the  arms  of  science  and  the  most 
brilliant  eloquence,  against  the  odious  principles  of  the  French 
democrats,  and  received  the  most  extravagant  applause.  His 
declamations  lent  some  appearance  of  justice  or  political  neces¬ 
sity  to  the  violent  measures,  which  the  government  took  against 
innovators.  The  servile  parliament  applauded  in  great  majority 
all  the  unconstitutional  propositions  of  the  ministry.  The 
opposition,  although  speaking  by  the  mouth  of  Fox,  Sheridan, 
and  other  enlightened  patriots,  forcible  words  of  censure,  of 
protestation,  of  appeal  to  cotemporaries  and  posterity,  could  do 
nothing  against  the  obstinacy  of  the  aristocrats,  and  against  the 
servility  of  the  ministerials.  Thus  the  standing  army  was 
augmented  in  a  most  dangerous  manner,  the  press  restricted  in 
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its  liberty,  by  increased  severity  against  the  displeasing  use  of  it, 
the  royal  power  extended  on  all  sides,  and,  besides,  the  national 
debt  fearfully  increased  by  enormous  military  exertions.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1795,  the  national  debt  amounted  already  to 
the  sum  of  322  million  pounds  sterling,  and  the  war  had  cost 
already  more  than  100  million  pounds  sterling. 

The  pressure  and  the  apprehension  rose  so  high,  that  the  bank 
stopped  payments  (1797),  that  Ireland,  exasperated  besides  by 
intolerance,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  (1798),  and  that  a  most 
dangerous  sedition  was  kindled  in  the  fleets  in  Portsmouth 
and  in  the  Nore  (1797).  Threatening  movements  were  also 
manifested  in  the  country,  and  in  the  capital  itself.  But  Pitt's 
genius  or  fortune  conjured  all  these  storms,  and  appeased  by 
triumphs  the  well-founded  complaints  of  the  nation. 

Already,  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  (1793),  the  English  had 
taken  from  the  French  many  possessions  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  made  themselves  masters  of  Toulon,  and  established  them¬ 
selves  upon  Corsica.  Paoli,  once  the  friend  of  France  and 
liberty,  had  raised  an  insurrection  against  the  fury  of  the  ter¬ 
rorists,  and  obtained  the  aid  of  England.  Admiral  Jlood  took 
possession  of  the  island,  and,  conformably  to  the  declared  wish 
of  the  Corsicans,  it  was  united  with  the  British  empire  as  a 
kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a  particular  viceroy  according  to  the 
English  constitution,  and  according  to  the  English  laws  (1794). 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  republicans  exerted  their  last  forces 
against  the  British  trident.  The  French  fleets  nowhere  with¬ 
stood  the  attack  of  the  British.  The  latter  ruled  the  sea  with 
proud  superiority,  blockaded  the  coasts  of  France,  and  landed 
large  bodies  of  emigrants  without  annoyance. 

Then  the  republicans  renounced  maritime  war  on  a  large 
scale,  but  fitted  out  numberless  privateers,  which  infested  the 
British  commerce  in  all  seas,  and  thereby  gave  the  most  sensible 
wounds  to  this  mercantile  nation. 

The  defection  of  Holland  and  its  alliance  with  France  gave 
England  a  rich  gain.  Admiral  Elphinstone  took  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  by  capitulation  (Sept.  16th,  1795).  In  the  East  Indies 
the  English  conquered  Trinconomale  with  all  the  Butch  territory 
in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  as  well  as  the  Moluccas  and  Malacca,  and 
in  the  West  Indies  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Demerary 
(1796) ;  finally,  in  Europe,  the  great  Dutch  fleet,  commanded  by 
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Admiral  Winter,  was  almost  annihilated  by  Admiral  Duncan, 
off  Egmont  (Oct.  11th,  1797). 

The  alliance-treaty  of  France  with  Spain  opened  a  new  period 
of  the  war  (Aug.  10th,  1796).  Admiral  Cordova  with  twenty- 
seven  ships  of  the  line,  ten  frigates,  and  seventy  merchantmen, 
sailed  out  of  Carthagena,  with  the  intention  of  steering  for  Brest, 
in  order  to  unite  with  the  French  fleet:  but  Admiral  Jervis,  with 
only  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  boldly  attacked  the  superior  enemy 
off'  St.  Vincent,  beat  him,  and  captured  four  ships  of  the  line 
(Feb.  14th,  1797).  The  Spanish  fleet  fled  to  Cadiz,  where 
Nelson  blockaded  it. 

But  notwithstanding  so  much  success  and  glory,  the  war 
became  daily  more  burdensome  to  the  English,  and  the  most 
brilliant  superiority  did  not  secure  England  from  particular 
reverses  and  great  dangers. 

In  consequence  of  the  victories  gained  by  Bonaparte  in  Italy 
in  1797,  Corsica  was  wrested  from  the  English.  This  island 
united  immediately  with  the  French  republic  (Oct.  1796). 

The  danger  of  this  war  to  England  becoming  gradually  more 
disquieting, #and  Austria  having  been  extremely  unfortunate,  the 
British  ministers  finally  determined  upon  an  apparent  attempt  for 
peace.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  sent  to  Paris  (Oct.  24th,  1796), 
in  order  to  commence  the  negotiation.  It  was  fruitless.  A  second 
attempt  was  made  in  the  following  year  in  Lille  (July  4th,  1797), 
with  no  better  success. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  NORTH  AND  EAST. 

SWEDEN  AND  DENMARK.— ASSASSINATION  OF  KING  GUSTAVUS  III. 

Whilst  the  aristocracy,  under  the  pretext  of  fighting  for  the 
throne,  waged  the  fiercest  war  against  the  democrats  of  France, 
they  themselves,  in  Poland  and  Sweden,  assailed  the  throne  with 
traiterous  arms,  assassinated  here  a  meretorious,  energetic  king, 
and  delivered  there  the  kingdom,  together  with  the  throne,  over 
to  the  rapacity  of  foreign  powers. 

King  Gustavus  III.,  changing  his  earlier  system,  concluded  with 
Russia — hitherto  his  exasperated  enemy — a  defensive  alliance  at 
Drottingholm  (Oct.  1st,  1791),  which  was  directed  principally 
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against  France.  For  the  democratic  spirit,  rising  up  at  that 
time  in  this  kingdom,  had  excited  his  anger ;  and  he  meditated 
the  plan  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  European  crusade 
against  the  odious  revolution.  Proof  enough,  that  his  own  pre¬ 
vious  measures  against  the  nobility  had  not  for  their  object  the 
general  good  of  his  subjects,  but  that  they  were  to  turn  to  the 
advantage  of  absolute  power.  A  diet,  which  the  king  had  con¬ 
voked  at  the  small  city  of  Gefle  (Jan.  23d — Feb.  24th,  1792) 
(because  he  distrusted  the  disposition  of  the  capital),  in  order  to 
prepare  for  the  execution  of  his  projects  by  subsidies  and  loans, 
showed  a  disposition  altogether  unfavorable,  and  Gustavus  re¬ 
turned  to  Stockholm  in  chagrin.  But  here  death  awaited  him. 
A  faction  of  the  nobility  had  incited  James  of  Ankarstroem,  a 
passionate  youth,  to  regicide.  This  crime  was  committed  at  a 
mask-ball  (March  16th.)  The  king  appointed,  at  the  point  of 
death,  the  duke  of  Suedermannland  regent  of  the  kingdom,  until 
the  majority  of  his  son,  Gustavus  IV.  Ankarstroem  expiated  his 
crime  by  a  cruel  death,  but  spirits  remained  full  of  hatred.  The 
young  king,  having  attained  his  majority,  took  the  helm  of  state 
amidst  the  joyful  acclamations  of  his  people  (Nov.  1st,  1796). 
His  actions  are  interwoven  with  the  events  of  *the  French 
revolution. 

Denmark  at  this  epoch  enjoyed,  under  the  sage  administration 
of  the  count  of  Bernstorf  (the  younger)  a  happy  tranquillity,  but 
little  disturbed.  The  unlimited  power  of  the  throne  was  turned 
to  good  by  the  conceded  liberty  of  the  press.  External  peace 
and  internal  prosperity  rewarded  the  cares  of  the  enlightened 
minister.  His  death  (June  21st,  1797),  in  the  days  of  increasing, 
general  danger,  was  a  calamity  for  Denmark,  and  even  for 
Europe. 

POLAND.— NEW  CONSTITUTION.— SECOND  DIVISION. 

The  Polish  nation,  awakening  from  the  stupor  into  which  it 
had  been  plunged  by  the  first  division  of  1772,  perceived  the 
source  of  its  misfortune — the  wretchedness  of  its  constitution . 
Enlightened  patriots  conceived  the  idea  of  effecting  a  reform,  for 
consolidating  the  national  power,  and  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
humiliation  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  dividing  powers,  thinking 
the  continuing  impotence  of  the  plundered  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  plunder,  had  consecrated  the  essential  defects  of  the 
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old  constitution,  the  elective  royalty  and  the  right  of  veto  belong¬ 
ing  individually  to  every  deputy,  and,  by  establishing  a  permanent 
council  of  state,  had  completely  paralyzed  the  power  of  the 
throne,  imposing  thus  the  finishing  check  upon  the  national 
power.  This  ignominious  situation  of  Poland  actually  remained 
unchanged — some  amendments  in  the  system  of  administration 
escepted — until  the  year  1788.  But  the  war  which  had  broken 
out  between  the  two  imperial  courts  and  the  Porte  (1788)  opened 
the  prospect  of  success.  The  patriots — encouraged  by  the  secret 
promises  of  Prussia — meditated  the  means  of  liberating  them¬ 
selves  from  the  foreign  yoke.  The  Russians  had  requested  the 
mistreated  Poles  to  conclude  a  defensive  alliance  with  them 
against  the  Porte.  Under  these  circumstances  a  diet  assembled 
in  W arsaw,  and  immediately  declared  itself  a  confederative  diet, 
in  order  not  to  be  dissolved  by  the  liberum  veto.  The  Russian 
party  was  here  completely  overpowered  by  the  noble  patriotic 
party.  The  proposed  alliance  was  rejected,  the  increase  of  the 
army  decreed,  imposts  on  the  property  of  the  clergy  and  nobility 
granted,  and  the  checking  influence  of  the  council  of  state  pre¬ 
vented  by  constituting  a  commission  of  war,  dependent  on  the 
diet  only.  Prussia  sanctioned  expressly  all  these  dispositions, 
and  promised  solemnly  to  respect  and  protect  the  independence 
of  Poland  in  the  regulation  of  its  internal  affairs. 

Encouraged  by  these  promises,  the  diet  made  a  bold  declara¬ 
tion  to  Russia,  demanding,  with  energy,  the  removal  of  the 
Russian  troops  from  the  Polish  territory,  and,  in  case  this  were 
not  done,  even  threatening  to  raise  the  Poles  in  mass  (Dec.  14th, 
1788.)  Catharine,  astonished  at  such  resolute  language,  with¬ 
drew  her  troops  ;  the  world  paid  the  courageous  Poles  the  tribute 
of  loud  applause. 

But  the  greater  work,  the  amendment  of  the  constitution,  was 
yet  to  be  accomplished.  This  required  some  sacrifices  of  preroga¬ 
tives  of  ancient  orgin,  some  sacrifices  of  liberty,  and  some  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  hitherto  oppressed  commons.  Glowing  anger  against 
the  oppressors  of  the  fatherland  prevailed  over  the  considerations 
of  personal  interest  and  of  the  pride  of  castes,  and  the  nobler  of 
the  nation  elevated  themselves  to  the  knowledge  of  the  higher 
policy  and  the  eternal  rights. 

The  permanent  council  of  state  was  therefore  dissolved  (Feb. 
27th,  1789),  and  a  committee  formed  for  drafting  the  new  con- 
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stitution  (Sept.  7th).  The  draft  of  the  new  constitution  was 
completed  in  the  space  of  a  year ;  but  the  party  of  the  evil-dis¬ 
posed  prepared  to  prevent  its  acceptation  by  intrigue,  and  even 
by  force.  The  patriots  saw  their  welfare  only  in  celerity.  So 
the  new  constitution,  without  any  alteration  (any  delaying  dis¬ 
cussion  seemed  to  endanger  the  work),  was  joyfully  adopted, 
there  being  but  few  dissenting  voices,  solemnly  sworn  and  pro¬ 
claimed. 

This  constitution  fixed  the  Catholic  religion  for  the  dominant 
of  the  kingdom,  granting,  however,  to  other  confessions  reasona¬ 
ble  liberty.  The  Polish  throne  was  declared  hereditary,  and 
Frederick  Augustus,  of  Saxony,  was  appointed  the  successor  of 
the  reigning  king,  with  right  of  succession  for  his  descendants. 
The  king,  with  his  council  of  state,  was  to  exercise  the  executive 
power ;  and  he  was  to  have  some  influence  upon  the  legislative. 
This  last  power  was  in  other  respects  to  reside  in  the  diet,  which 
was  to  assemble  every  two  years  and  which  was  composed  of 
two  chambers ;  one  of  the  deputies,  the  other  of  the  senators. 
The  diet  had  also  the  right  to  declare  war  and  to  make  peace. 
The  majority  of  votes  was  to  be  decisive  in  the  diet.  Justice  was 
to  be  administered  in  the  name  of  the  king,  by  independent  judges. 
The  ministers  were  declared  responsible,  but  the  person  of  the 
king  inviolable.  The  prerogatives  of  the  nobility  remained  un¬ 
touched.  Yet  the  royal  cities  were  endowed  with  the  right  of 
personal  liberty  for  their  citizens,  with  extended  autonomy,  and 
the  right  of  electing  freely  their  magistrates ;  and  the  right  of 
acquiring  titles  of  nobility  and  the  estates  of  nobles  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  their  citizens.  The  cities,  in  which  were  courts  of 
appeal,  obtained  at  the  same  time  the  right  of  sending  a  deputy 
to  the  diet,  and  at  every  diet  a  number  of  citizens  were  to  be 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  nobles.  The  peasants  however — the 
fundamental  mass  of  the  nation — were — without  any  change  in 
their  servitude — merely  taken  under  the  aegis  of  the  law's, 
•and  recommended  to  the  government  for  protection  against 
unconventional  aggravation  of  their  lot.  Personal  liberty  was 
promised  to  foreign  settlers. 

This  constitution  was  received  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation  with  thanks  and  joy.  But  a  small  number  of  narrow7- 
minded  aristocrats  protested  against  it.  Russian  gold  encouraged 
their  resistance.  Some  spinning  secret  intrigues  at  home,  others, 
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soliciting  assistance  at  foreign  courts  favored  the  rapacious 
views  of  foreign  powers,  and  especially  of  Russia,  which  con¬ 
sidered  the  new  order  of  things  in  Poland  with  envy  and  anger. 
The  responsibility  for  the  misfortunes  of  Poland  weighs  particu¬ 
larly  upon  these  bad  citizens  and  despicable  men.  Upon  them 
rests  the  curse  of  their  country  and  the  world. 

Their  efforts  appeared,  however,  fruitless  in  the  beginning. 
Russia,  it  is  true,  threatened  from  afar;  but  the  Porte  and 
Sweden  showed  themselves  friendly,  all  the  other  powers  respect¬ 
ful,  and  Prussia  promised  solemnly  assistance.  Frederick  William 
had  already  concluded  on  the  29th  of  March,  1790,  an  express 
defensive  alliance  with  Poland.  His  assurances  of  friendship 
continued  after  the  publication  of  the  new  constitution.  Even 
Austria  seemed  to  have  an  amicable  disposition,  after  the  death 
of  Emperor  Joseph  II.  had  relaxed  a  little  the  bands  that  united 
this  power  to  Russia. 

But  the  favor  of  courts  and  the  friendship  of  the  strong  are 
variable  and  deceiving.  Prussia  had  attached  herself  to  Poland 
not  otit  of  respect  for  rights,  but  out  of  jealousy  towards  Russia, 
and  out  of  hope  of  gaining  something  herself.  Dantsic  and  Thorn 
were  to  be  the  price  of  this  interested  friendship.  The  refusal 
of  the  republic  to  cede  these  cities  was  the  first  cause  of  cold¬ 
ness  ;  and  when  after  the  peace  concluded  between  Russia  and 
the  Porte  (Aug.  11th,  1791,  and  definitively  Jan.  9th,  1792)  the 
king  of  Prussia  saw  the  danger  of  irritating  the  empress,  he 
changed  his  policy,  and  now  sought  to  gain  in  alliance  with 
Russia  those  advantages  which  he  had  previously  hoped  to 
obtain  as  her  opponent. 

Poland,  perfidiously  abandoned,  was  immediately -assailed  by 
the  Russian  hordes,  which  fell  upon  it  with  a  Scythian  barbarity. 
Under  the  pretext  of  assisting  the  Poles,  who,  under  the  name  of 
the  Confederation  of  Targowicz,  protested  against  the  new  con¬ 
stitution,  and  in  order  to  protect  the  liberty  of  the  republic 
against  the  succession  to  the  throne  by  right  of  birth,  established 
by  this  constitution,  100,000  Russians  inundated  the  Polish  terri¬ 
tory.  Prussia  refused  the  assistance  promised,  and  took  even  a 
menacing  attitude.  The  Poles,  however,  were  not  discouraged. 
The  diet  summoned  the  nation  to  the  defence  of  its  most  sacred 
'rights,  and  took  all  the  measures  of  salvation  which  were  in  its 
power. 
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But  what  can  feeble  justice  do  against  exorbitant  power? 
The  Polish  army  fought  gloriously  against  the  Moscovite  legions, 
it  is  true,  but  it  had  to  succumb  to  fate.  Kosciusko,  above  all, 
signalized  himself  by  valour  and  devotedness.  But  the  enemy 
was  too  strong  for  Poland,  and  the  king  did  not  share  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  patriots.  Alarmed  by  a  threatening  letter  of  the 
empress,  he  deserted  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  acceded  (July 
23d,  1792)  to  the  Targowicz  confederation,  i.  e.,  to  the  league  of 
traitors. 

Now  the  patriots  laid  down  arms,  and  fled  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  ;  the  heads  of  the  confederation  were  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  army  and  the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  They  carried 
their  audacity  so  far  as  even  to  summon  the  patriots  before 
tribunals. 

But  vengeance  soon  followed.  A  diet  assembled  in  Grodno 
(Oct.  29th).  To  this  diet  was  declared,  on  the  part  of  Russia 
and  Prussia,  that  a  second  division  of  Poland  had  been  thought 
proper,  and  that  the  diet  would  have  to  comply  with  the  demand 
of  the  powers.  Prussian  troops  also — without  declaration  of 
war  or  any  specious  pretext — had  already  penetrated  into  Great 
Poland,  and  marched  into  Dantsic.  Even  the  members  of  the 
Targowicz  confederation  were  astounded  at  the  blow  of  annihi¬ 
lation,  that  threatened  their  country.  But  now  every  measure 
of  defence  came  too  late. 

Finally,  the  two  manifestoes  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  which 
were  of  like  import,  appeared  on  one  day  (April  16th,  1793), 
whereby  a  second  division  of  Poland  was  announced,  a  still 
harder  and  more  revolting  one,  than  the  first  had  been,  a  robbery 
of  more  than  half  of  the  yet  remaining  Polish  territory  and 
people. 

But  the  justification  of  this  horrible  act  of  violence  was,  if 
possible,  still  more  flagitious,  than  the  act  itself.  “  The  spirit  of 
Jacobinism  has  penetrated  into  Poland ;  in  order  to  arrest  the 
terrible  consequences  of  this  pernicious  spirit,  a  part  of  the 
country  must  be  taken  away,  and  Poland  reduced  to  a  power  of 
the  second  rank,  and  a  constitution  prescribed  to  it,  which  will 
secure  its  own  tranquillity  and  that  of  its  neighbours.” 

The  right  of  interference  of  strong  states  in  the  intestine 
affairs  of  weak  (for  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  the  recipro- 
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city  of  this  right),  was  thus  presented,  in  glaring  traits,  and  in 
its  entire,  fearful  extent,  to  the  astonished  world. 

These  powers  did  not  reflect  that  by  their  procedure  towards 
Poland,  they  established  a  principle  that  gave  the  French  repub¬ 
lic,  which  they  abhorred,  a  right — incontestible,  at  least,  in  regard 
to  themselves — to  interfere  in  the  government  of  other  states,  to 
appropriate  to  itself  monarchial  states,  or  found  republics  upon 
the  ruins  of  thrones.  Besides,  it  was  well  known,  as  even 
Burke,  the  glowing  enemy  of  the  French  revolution,  confessed, 
that  Poland,  far  from  being  infected  by  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism, 
was  animated  only  by  true  love  of  country  and  liberty,  mode¬ 
rated  by  scrupulous  respect  for  justice  and  for  historical  rights, 
and  tending  to  reforms  only  by  legitimate  means. 

In  the  meantime,  an  extraordinary  diet  was  called  at  Grodno, 
for  the  ratification  of  the  new  division.  The  elections  took 
place,  for  the  most  part,  under  Russian  influence.  Yet  this — - 
very  weak — assembly  struggled  long  and  obstinately  against  the 
unheard-of  robbery  (June  17th  to  Nov.  24th).  But  the  Russian 
envoys  laughed  at  the  impotent  rage  of  the  diet.  Some  of  the 
boldest  speakers  were  thrown  into  prison,  others  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  their  possessions,  and  finally,  the  hall  of  the  assembly 
was  surrounded  by  armed  men,  and  the  deputies  were  ordered 
with  military  arrogance,  to  sign  what  was  presented  to  them. 
So  they  signed  with  grief,  first  the  treaty  with  Russia,  and  then 
that  with  Prussia. 

In  virtue  of  the  same  treaty  Russia  obtained  the  greatest  part 
of  the  palatinates  of  Wilna,  Novogrodek,  Brzesc,  Kiew  and 
Yolhynia,  the  remnant  of  Podolia,  in  general,  all  east  of  a  line 
traced  from  Semigallia  through  Lithuania  and  Poland  to  the 
Dniester,  altogether  above  20,000  sq.  m.  with  a  population  of 
3,000,000.  Prussia  had  usurped  the  Waywodeships  of  Posen, 
Gnesen,  Inowraclau,  Kalisch,  Siradia,  Plock,  a  part  of  Rawa, 
Brzest  (in  Cujavia)  &c.,  in  general,  the  greatest  part  of  Great 
Poland,  with  Dantsic  and  Thorn ;  together  an  area  of  more  than 
4,000  sq.  m.  with  1,200,000  inhabitants. 

Poland,  in  her  extreme  humiliation,  was  yet  obliged  to  sign  a 
treaty  of  union  and  defensive  alliance  with  Russia.  She  was  also 
obliged  to  receive  her  constitution  from  the  hand  of  her  enemy, 
renouncing  all  right  to  alter  or  improve  it  (Oct.  16th).  Besides, 
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20,000  Polish  soldiers  were  enrolled  under  the  Russian  banners ; 
the  vassal-republic  was  to  retain  only  16,000  men.  The  disarm¬ 
ing  of  the  rest  was  ordered 

KOSCIUSKO.— THIRD  DIVISION. 

But  at  the  moment,  when  this  disarming  was  to  take  place,  an 
extensive  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  outraged  Poland  against 
its  oppressors.  Noble-minded  patriots  united  for  so  bold  a  work. 
Most  active  was  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  the  tried  general  and 
citizen.  The  patriots  put  him  at  the  head  of  this  enterprise, 
which  was  planned  with  prudence  and  devotedness.  General 
Madalinski,  when  he  received  at  Pultusk,  not  far  from  Warsaw, 
the  order  to  disband  his  troops,  first  gave  the  signal  for  insurrec¬ 
tion  (March,  1794).  He  refused  to  disband  them,  and  proceeded 
in  equally  bold  and  fortunate  marches  towards  Cracow.  Here 
he  united  with  Kosciusko,  who  was  appointed  unlimited  com¬ 
mander  of  all  the  national  forces,  and  at  the  same  time  charged 
with  the  formation  and  the  organization  of  a  supreme  national 
council.  A  manifesto  of  confederation,  issued  from  Cracow, 
made  known  to  the  nation  the  measures  adopted  and  the  objects 
of  the  insurrection — restoration  of  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  Poland. 

The  flame  of  insurrection  spread  rapidly  over  the  provinces 
as  yet  unoccupied  by  foreigners,  and  soon  over  Great  Poland, 
occupied  by  the  Prussians,  and  over  a  part  of  the  provinces 
oppressed  by  the  Russian  troops.  Warsaw  was  soon  delivered 
by  a  bold  popular  movement  (x4pril  17th  and  18th).  The  bleed¬ 
ing  remains  of  the  Russian  garrison  left  the  capital  of  Poland, 
which  had  awakened  for  vengeance.  The  king  consented,  appa¬ 
rently  with  joy,  to  the  liberation  of  his  kingdom. 

Kosciusko  and  other  Polish  generals  gained  several  brilliant 
victories  over  isolated  legions  of  the  enemies.  But  the  Russians 
avoided  any  decisive  battle  before  being  reinforced  by  the  Prus¬ 
sians.  The  Prussians  now  captured  Cracow  (June  1 5th) ;  then 
they  marched  under  the  personal  command  of  their  king  against 
Warsaw.  They  had  some  days  before,  conjointly  with  the 
Russians,  gained  a  victory  over  Kosciusko  at  Scelze  (June  6th). 
Fortune  abandoned  the  noble  Poles  in  this  too  unequal  struggle. 
This  is  to  be  imputed  in  part  to  intestine  relations  and  unhappy 
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dissensions.  These  paralyzed,  confounded,  frustrated  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  patriots. 

They,  however,  continued  to  perform  prodigies  of  valour,  and 
defeated  their  superior  enemies  repeatedly  in  Lithuania  as  well 
as  in  Poland.  The  Prussians,  alarmed  by  these  reverses,  raised 
the  siege  of  Warsaw  precipitately  and  with  great  loss  (Sept.). 
Still  a  ray  of  hope  shone  for  the  cause  of  Poland. 

But  then  a  new  army  of  Russians  advanced  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  butcher  Souwarow.  Kosciusko  hastened  to  defeat 
General  Fersen,  before  the  arrival  of  Souwarow ;  but  he  himself 
experiened,  at  Macziewice  (Oct.  10th),  a  sad  defeat,  and  fell, 
wounded,  into  the  enemy’s  hands. 

From  now  on  only  reverses  ensued.  The  battalions  of  Sou¬ 
warow  soon  approached  the  unfortunate  capital,  Warsaw. — 
They  stormed  and  took  the  fore-city,  Praga,  (Nov.  4th).  More 
than  20,000  defenders  and  inhabitants  fell  as  victims  of  their 
fury.  Fire  and  pillage  terminated  the  catastrophe.  Warsaw 
itself,  without  hope,  now  desired  to  capitulate,  and  obtained  mild 
conditions,  (Nov.  5th). 

With  this  ended  the  dream  of  liberation.  All  obeyed  the  su¬ 
perior  power  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  The  last  even  established 
tribunals  for  the  punishment  of  the  “  rebels.” 

In  the  meantime,  Austria  had  also  armed  against  the  forlorn 
Poland.  Austrian  troops  marched  into  Poland,  without  any  just 
cause,  and  without  resistance.  Their  presence  supported  the 
demand  of  the  court  of  Vienna  for  a  share,  which,  as  it  believed, 
belonged  to  it,  of  the  kingdom  now  condemned  to  final  dismem¬ 
berment. 

For  without  further  forbearance  or  fear,  this  judgment  was 
now  pronounced  by  formal  treaty  of  division  between  the  three 
powers,  Oct.  24th,  1795,  without  granting  to  the  Poles,  even  to 
appearance,  a  voice  of  consent.  In  virtue  of  this  last  treaty  of 
division  Prussia  obtained  the  rest  of  Rawa,  then  Masovia  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Vistula  and  the  right  of  the  Bug,  the  capital, 
Warsaw,  together  with  a  district  of  28  sq.  ms.  to  the  right  of 
the  Vistula,  around  Praga,  a  part  of  Podlachia,  a  part  of  the 
Waywodeship  of  Cracow,  finally  a  part  of  Lithuania  and  Samo- 
gitia  on  the  west  of  the  Niemen,  together  about  4,000  sq.  ms., 
with  a  million  inhabitants.  Austria  seized  upon  all  the  country 
between  the  Vistula  and  Bug,  as  far  as  Brzesc  (in  Lithuania), 
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(in  particular  Lublin,  then  parts  of  Masovia,  Podlachia,  Brzesc 
and  Chelm),  together  with  Cracow  and  Sendomir  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Vistula,  in  all  little  more  than  3,500  sq.  ms.,  with  more 
than  a  million  inhabitants.  Russia  finally — announcing  with 
pride  her  superior  claim,  as  resulting  from  the  right  of  conquest — 
took  all  the  rest  (Volhynia,  the  greatest  part  of  Samogitia  and 
Lithuania,  with  a  part  of  Brzesc  and  Chelm),  containing  over 
3,000  sq.  ms.,  together  with  a  population — sparse  it  is  true — of 
1,200,000  souls.  The  king  of  Poland  obtained  a  pension  as  a 
reward  for  his  submissiveness,  and  lived  at  first  at  Grodno,  under 
supervision,  then  at  Petersburg,  where  he  died  (Feb.  12th,  1798). 

Thus  vanished  from  the  European  map  the  whilom  glorious,  in 
the  east  predominant,  Polish  state,  in  consequence  of  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  public  law  in  Europe,  the  victim  of  an  act  of  violence 
that  will  terrify  the  latest  posterity.  The  dividing  powers  as 
alluring  as  the  immediate  gain  was,  harvested,  however,  already 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  bitter  fruits  from  it,  and  Europe  may 
tremble  before  the  remote  consequences,  with  which  the  annihi¬ 
lation  of  an  intermedial  power,  that  held  apart  the  three  great 
military-powers,  threatens  the  whole  political  system  of  the 
civilized  world. 

Courland,  a  country  dependent  on  Poland,  was  also  reduced 
under  the  Russian  sceptre.  The  duke,  Peter  Biron,  was  called 
to  Petersburg,  and  there  renounced  his  right  of  dominion. 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  PORTE. 

We  have  already  made  mention  of  the  death  of  the  great 
Catharine  II.  (Nov.  16th,  1796),  of  the  reign  of  her  capricious 
and  impetuous  son,  Paul  I.,  assassinated  March  23d,  1801,  and 
of  the  accession  of  Alexander  I.,  the  promising  pupil  of  the  repub¬ 
lican  La  Harpe.  Under  this  celebrated  emperor  the  developement 
of  the  power  of  his  enormous  empire  progressed  in  a  manner  most 
dangerous  for  the  European  system  of  states.  The  measures  for 
closing  the  empire  against  foreign  light,  which  the  narrow  views 
of  Paul  I.  had  led  him  to  adopt,  were  at  least  partially  abandoned 
by  his  more  prudent  son ;  new  universities  were  founded  by  the 
latter  at  Dorpat,  Charkow,  and  Casan,  the  older  scientific  institu¬ 
tions  improved,  and  a  particular  “  ministry  of  popular  instruc¬ 
tion”  instituted,  a  creation,  however,  more  dazzling  than  salutary, 
because  in  the  service  of  despotic  power. 
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The  Ottoman  empire  was  governed  from  1789  (April  7th),  by 
Sultan  Selim  III.,  a  prince  well-disposed,  and  even  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  who,  to  his  misfortune,  however,  ventured 
the  attempt  to  remove  some  rust  of  barbarism  from  Turkish 
institutions.  But  the  Janissaries — seconded  by  the  Ulemas — 
rose  against  the  new  military  regulation  (Nizam-Gedid),  by  means 
of  which  Selim  wished  to  give  his  armies  a  European  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  was  deposed  (May  31st,  1807),  and  in  his  place  Mus- 
tapha,  his  nephew,  but  soon  after  the  brother  of  the  last, Mahmoud 
(July  28th,  1808),  elevated  upon  the  storm-agitated  throne. 
Mahmoud  re-established  the  Nizam-Gedid  and  the  corps  of  the 
Seymens,  i.  e.  of  the  regular  troops ;  but  a  furious  revolt  of  the 
Janissaries  constrained  him  to  revoke  the  innovations  (Nov.  16th, 
1808).  The  internal  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  empire  progressed 
during  these  commotions.  Servia,  it  is  true,  which  fought  (from 
1804)  for  its  liberation  with  equal  heroism  and  perseverance, 
especially  under  Czerny  George,  was  finally,  abandoned  by  the 
Russians,  brought  again  under  the  Turkish  yoke  (1816).  But 
Passwan-Oglu,  in  Widdin,  and  Ali,  pasha  of  Janina,  defied,  suc¬ 
cessfully,  the  whole  Turkish  power,  and  the  Turks  fought  a  long 
time  with  disadvantage  in  Arabia,  against  the  aspiring  sect  of 
the  Wahabites. 


DIRECTORIAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  FRANCE. 

(FROM  OCT.  28,  1795,  TO  NOV.  9,  1799). 

SITUATION  OF  FRANCE.— FINANCES. 

The  convention,  before  the  close  of  its  sessions,  had  composed 
the  “Council  of  the  Ancients,1 ”  as  well  as  that  of  the  “Five 
Hundred,’’  out  of  members  legally  qualified  for  these  two  bodies. 
The  councils  constituted  themselves  without  delay,  and  then 
chose  the  directory.  The  five  directors  elected  were :  La  Re- 
veillere-Lepaux,  a  man  of  talents,  most  zealously  devoted  to  the 
republic,  pure  in  principles,  only  somewhat  visionary,  the  founder 
of  the  Theophil  anthropic  sect,  which,  attacked  equally  by  the 
faithful  and  by  infidels,  could  never  flourish;  Sieyes— who 
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declined  the  office,  whereupon  Carnot,  the  great  master  of  war 
with  the  Roman  soul,  was  elected  in  his  stead;  Rewbell,  a 
violent,  obstinate,  selfish  character,  but  experienced  in  affairs, 
and  active.  Letourneur,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
last  contests  of  the  convention,  and  Barras,  who,  at  the  time  of 
them,  had  the  military  command,  the  last,  a  proud,  intriguing 
man,  who  borrowed  his  principles  from  circumstances,  loving 
himself  more  than  the  republic. 

This  directory  was  constituted  under  apparently  most  unfa¬ 
vorable  circumstances.  The  armies  of  the  republic  were  in  bad 
condition,  new  fire  was  blazing  up  in  the  Vendee,  and  both 
Jacobins  and  Royalists  hated  the  new  government.  Besides,  the 
treasury  was  empty,  all  financial  expedients  worn  out  by  excess, 
the  assignats,  the  emission  of  which  amounted  already  to  about 
40,000  millions,  had  no  longer  any  value,  and  the  prices  of  all 
the  objects  of  necessity  had  become  exorbitant  since  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  maximum. 

The  directory  met  all  these  difficulties  with  courage  and  dis¬ 
cernment.  They  found  in  the  disposition  of  the  nation  a  power¬ 
ful  support.  The  people  began  to  be  tired  of  revolution  and 
violent  wars  of  parties.  The  great  majority  desired  repose, 
order  and  peace.  Political  interests  were  abandoned  to  the 
relics  of  parties.  External  war  alone  occupied  general  atten¬ 
tion.  On  this  account  the  people  rallied  around  the  government, 
whose  power  alone  offered  the  guarantee  of  victory,  and  the 
hope  of  repose. 

The  legislative  councils  acted  in  concert  with  the  directory, 
which  elected  by  their  suffrages,  had  like  tendencies  and  like 
interests  with  their  majority.  This  serves  to  explain  the  success 
of  the  internal  and  foreign  enterprises  of  the  new  government. 

In  the  first  place  the  civil  war  in  the  west  was  victoriously 
terminated.  The  valiant  Hoche  pressed  irresistibly  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Vendeeans,  aswell  as  the  bands  of  Chouans.  Charette, 
the  valiant  head  of  the  first,  was  finally  abandoned  by  fortune, 
taken  and  executed.  The  obstinate  Stofflet  had  met  with  the  same 
fate  previously  (Feb.  and  March,  1796).  Other  heads  escaped  to 
England.  The  most  laid  down  arms.  Yet  Puisaye,  D’Autichamp, 
and  the  most  formidable  of  all,  George  Cadoudal,  renewed  in  Bre¬ 
tagne  the  terrors  of  the  Chouans.  But  Hoche  conquered  them 
also.  All  the  leaders  submitted,  or  fled  to  England.  On  the  28th 
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Messidor  (July  17th),  the  directory  announced  to  the  legislative 
councils  the  termination  of  the  civil  war  by  a  solemn  message. 

More  dangerous  were  the  conspiracies  of  the  parties,  residing 
in  Paris  itself,  at  the  seat  of  government,  particularly  those  of 
the  democrats.  These  now  formed  again  a  powerful  club,  which 
assembled  in  the  Pantheon,  and  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Gracchus  Baboeuf,  who  called  himself  the  “  Tribune  of  the 
People.”  The  directory  suppressed  this  club  (8th  Pentose,  Y.  IV. 
Feb.  26th,  1796).  Then  the  fanatics  conspired,  and  prepared 
an  insurrection,  demanding  “  the  constitution  of  1793,  liberty, 
equality,  common  fortune,  and  the  death  of  the  usurpers.”  But 
the  directory  discovered  the  conspiracy,  arrested  the  heads  (21st 
Floreal,  May  11th),  and  sent  them  before  the  high  court  of 
Vendome.  It  was  in  vain  that  their  friends  ventured  an  attack 
upon  the  camp  of  Grenelle  (23d  Fruct.  Sept.  12th) ;  they  were 
overpowered,  and  expiated,  some  in  battle,  others,  according  to 
the  sentence  of  courts-martial,  on  the  scaffold,  the  crime  with 
their  blood. 

The  finances  were  a  principal  concern  of  the  directors.  Extra¬ 
ordinary,  and  even  violent  measures  seemed  necessary  in  order 
to  obviate  the  most  pressing  wants.  A  forced  loan  of  600  mil¬ 
lions  in  metallic  value,  and  the  sale  of  a  part  of  the  national 
forests  were  attempted  and  failed. 

Then  the  emission  of  a  new  paper  money  was  decreed  (28th 
Ventose,  Y.  IV.,  March  18th,  1796),  the  territorial  mandates, 
2,400  millions  of  which  were  made.  These,  because  granting  a 
special  mortgage  upon  determinate  national  possessions,  could 
not  but  be  of  more  value  than  the  assignats,  which  implied  only 
a  general  mortgage ;  and  the  last  were  actually  exchanged  at 
the  thirtieth  of  their  nominal  value  for  the  territorial  mandates,  and 
the  enormous  expenses  of  the  new  campaign  were  defrayed  with 
the  new  paper — issued  immediately  to  the  amount  of  600  mil¬ 
lions.  But  the  mandates  soon  shared  the  lot  of  the  assignats  and 
became  of  no  value.  The  national  bankruptcy  was  completed ; 
yet  the  state  was  saved  by  the  ruin  of  many  thousands. 

The  newly  animated  industry  of  the  French  citizens  soon  bore 
the  desired  fruits.  Agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts,  instead 
of  revolutionary  assemblies,  debates  and  contests,  now  occupied 
the  people,  alleviated  by  the  abolition  of  feudal  rights,  and  those 
of  associations,  and  enriched  by  the  purchase  of  national  property, 
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The  proceeds  of  the  existing  taxes  were  now  augmented  by  better 
regulated  administration;  and  the  revenue  was  increased  by 
diverse  new  imposts. 

By  these  means  the  directory  was  able  to  sustain  the  credit  of 
the  state,  and  frustrated  Pitt’s  hope  of  seeing  France  fall  by  the 
annihilation  of  her  finances. 

WARS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  UNDER  THE  DIRECTORY.— BONAPARTE.— 

MOREAU. 

The  truce,  concluded  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1795 
between  the  armies  of  Austria  and  France,  had  produced  some 
hope  of  peace.  Peace  was  the  object  of  the  wishes  of  nations  ; 
but  the  pride  of  France  and  the  obstinacy  of  Pitt  annihilated 
this  hope.  Austria  continued  to  trust  to  her  fortune.  So  the 
contest  was  renewed  and  with  double  eventfulness.  According 
to  the  gigantic  plan  projected  by  Carnot,  the  Italian  army  was  to 
penetrate  through  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  the  Rhine  army 
through  Suabia  and  Bavaria,  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  army,  from 
the  Lower  Rhine  through  Franconia  to  the  Austrian  boundaries, 
there  effect  their  junction,  united  storm  upon  Vienna,  and  write 
the  law  of  peace  in  the  imperial  castle.  Bonaparte,  Moreau 
and  Jourdan,  commanded  these  armies. 

When  Bonaparte,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  took  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Italian  army  (March  30th,  1796),  in  order  to  fight 
against  the  experienced  general  Beaulieu,  who  commanded  the 
combined  Austrian-Sardinian  forces,  he  found  his  army  in  an 
unpromising  condition,  pressed  by  the  enemy,  who  had  received 
large  reinforcements  during  the  winter,  without  money,  without 
clothing  and  bread,  hardly  fitted  for  defence,  much  less  for  con¬ 
quest.  Its  position  extended  from  Savona  to  Montenotte,  whilst 
the  enemy  was  master  of  the  heights  of  the  Appenines,  and 
descended  from  there  into  the  coast-country  of  Genoa,  preparing 
new  attacks  against  the  French.  But  the  attack  of  the  Aus¬ 
trians  upon  Montenotte  (April  11th  and  12th),  valiantly  re¬ 
pulsed  by  brigadier-general  Rampon,  ended  the  next  day  with  a 
defeat  given  them  by  Bonaparte,  who  had  arrived  in  haste. 
And  now  this  formidable  general  presses  on  irresistibly,  and 
defeats  the  astonished  enemy  without  rest,  without  interruption. 
At  Lego,  at  Millesimo,  notwithstanding  the  most  valiant  re¬ 
sistance,  he  crushes  the  battalions  of  Argenteau  (April  13th  and 
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14th),  and  breaks  their  communication  with  the  troops  of  Sar¬ 
dinia.  Beaulieu,  after  having  experienced  immense  loss,  retreats 
from  the  Bocchetta  into  Lombardy.  Colli,  with  the  Piedmontese, 
is  to  protect  the  country  of  his  king.  But  Bonaparte  beats  him 
at  Ceva,  at  Mondovi  (April  20th  and  21st),  and  penetrates  into 
the  vicinity  of  Turin.  The  king,  discouraged,  abandoned,  im¬ 
plores  a  truce,  and  purchases  it  by  the  surrender  of  Coni,  Ceva, 
and  Tortona,  and  by  reducing  his  army  to  the  footing  of 
peace  (April  28th).  The  youthful  hero  had  thus  accomplished, 
within  fourteen  days,  what  the  national  convention  had  striven 
for,  in  vain,  during  three  years. 

This  truce  was  soon  followed  by  peace  (May  15th),  which  the 
French  minister  dictated  at  Paris.  The  king  ceded  forever  to 
the  French  republic,  Savoy,  Nice,  and  Tenda,  and  evacuated, 
until  the  general  peace,  most  of  the  fortresses  of  Piedmont. 
Consequently,  he  was  completely  detached  from  the  coalition, 
and  a  vassal-king  of  France. 

Bonaparte  now  fell  with  all  his  forces  upon  the  disordered 
Austrian  army,  which  attempted,  in  vain,  to  maintain  itself  on 
the  Po.  The  Austrians,  defeated  at  Fombio  (May  8th),  retreated 
over  the  Adda.  But  the  victor  forces  the  passage  of  the  bridge 
of  Lodi  (May  10th),  and  gains,  as  a  reward  of  this  terrible  day, 
the  whole  of  Lombardy.  The  republican  general  makes  his  tri¬ 
umphant  entry  into  Milan. 

Parma  and  Modena  (9th  and  17th  May),  now  concluded  their 
peace.  The  pope  and  Naples  purchased  neutrality  or  truce 
(June  4th  and  28th)  for  a  dear  price  in  money,  contributions,  and 
works  of  art.  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna,  were  occupied 
by  the  French.  Bonaparte,  in  the  meantime,  imposed  a  contri¬ 
bution  of  twenty  millions  upon  the  Austrian  Lombardy.  Venice, 
to  conjure  the  approaching  storm,  already  made  secret  payments 
to  the  French  army.  The  republic,  as  in  former  times  Rome, 
thus  commenced  to  draw  from  war  itself,  the  means  of  war,  and 
thereby  became  invincible. 

In  the  meantime,  Beaulieu,  with  the  fragments  of  his  army, 
was  repulsed  over  the  Oglio,  over  the  Mincio,  over  the  Adige 
into  Tyrol.  A  revolt  which  broke  out  in  Lombardy,  and  princi¬ 
pally  at  Pavia,  was  violently  suppressed,  and  bloodily  revenged. 
The  tri-coloured  flag  floated  in  all  Lombardy,  Mantua  alone  ex¬ 
cepted.  Mantua  was  besieged  (July  18th.) 
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But  Austria,  perceiving  that  upon  the  maintenance  of  it  the 
hope  of  the  re-conquest  of  Italy  depended,  exerted  her  utmost 
forces  for  the  relief  of  that  powerful  fortress.  She  sent  four 
armies,  in  succession,  to  Italy ;  only  small  remnants  returned. 
Europe  was  looking  with  intense  anxiety  for  the  issue  of  a 
struggle  that  was  to  exercise  such  a  powerful  influence  upon  its 
destinies. 

In  the  course  of  this  war,  the  Rhine-regions  and  South  Ger¬ 
many,  were  the  theatre  of  very  changeable  success  of  arms. 
The  Archduke  Charles,  the  emperor’s  brother,  was  now  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  ;  under  him  Field  Marshal  Wurmser  commanded 
on  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  last,  however,  soon  marched  with 
25,000  men  of  first  rate  troops,  through  Tyrol  to  Italy.  The 
French,  under  Jourdan,  immediately  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  de¬ 
feated  the  Austrians ;  but  the  Archduke  Charles,  arriving  precip¬ 
itately,  gained  two  victories  over  the  French,  and  forced  them  to 
retreat,  in  part  over  the  Rhine,  in  part  over  the  Sieg.  But  now 
Moreau  left  Strasburg,  and  crossed  the  Rhine  at  the  head  of  a 
strong  army,  (June  24th.)  After  some  victories,  he  forced  the 
defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  penetrated  into  Suabia,  then  into 
Bavaria,  and,  marching  from  success  to  success,  menaced  Tyrol, 
and  thus  approached  the  French  army  in  Italy. 

Jourdan  had  again  passed  the  Rhine,  the  Sieg,  then  the  Lahn, 
had  penetrated  into  the  Upper  Palatinate,  approaching  with  his 
left  the  Bohemian  passes,  seeking,  with  his  right,  union  with 
Moreau.  In  such  great  danger,  a  bold  movement  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  saved  Austria  and  Germany.  By  a  well-devised  march 
he  suddenly  escaped  his  chief  opponent,  Moreau,  passed  with 
20,000  men  of  first  rate  troops,  at  Ingolstadt,  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube,  then,  in  forced  marches,  into  the  back  of  the  army 
of  Jourdan.  Bernadotte,  attacked  unexpectedly,  is  defeated  at 
Teining  (Aug.  24th),  and  Jourdan,  himself,  is  decisively  beaten 
at  Amburg,  then  at  Wuerzburg  (Sept.  3d),  where  his  defeat  is 
such  that  his  army  flies  in  disorder  behind  the  Lahn,  and,  finally, 
as  far  as  Duesseldorf.  This  ill-disciplined  army  had  suffered  great 
loss  in  men  and  munitions,  through  the  courage  of  the  country- 
people,  who  now  rose  with  vengeance  against  the  flying  robbers. 

Moreau,  from  whom,  just  after  his  first  victories,  Wurtemburg 
and  Baden,  then  all  the  Suabian  princes,  imperial  cities,  and 
prelates,  and,  finally,  Bavaria  had  purchased  an  armistice  for  a 
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high  price  (July),  now  saw  all  at  once  his  left  wing  exposed,  his 
communications  with  the  Rhine  cut  off,  his  back  already  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  enemies’  brigades,  whilst  the  main  army,  daily  re¬ 
enforced,  extended  in  a  wide  semi-circle  around  the  front  of  the 
republicans.  Then  Moreau  perceived  with  grief  the  necessity 
of  retreat,  which,  however,  adorned  his  temples  with  new  laurels 
(Sept.  20th).  The  pursuing  enemy,  especially  General  Latour 
at  Biberach  (Oct.  2d),  was  beaten  with  great  loss,  whereupon 
Moreau  continued  his  retreat  proudly,  forced  the  Hell-pass 
(Hoellenpass),  in  the  Black  Forest,  but,  being  beaten  twice  by 
the  Archduke  Charles,  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Huningue. 

The  Austrians,  to  complete  their  victory,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  strongly  fortified  Kehl,  and  the  head  of  the  bridge 
of  Huningue,  after  a  long  siege. 

SIEGE  OF  MANTUA. — CISALPINE  REPUBLIC.— PRELIMINARY  PEACE  OF 

LEOBEN. 

During  this  time  the  Italian  army  had  gloriously  terminated 
the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  Mantua. 

This  fortress  was  twice  temporarily  relieved  under  the  gray 
hero,  Wurmzer,  but,  after  renewed  victories  of  Bonaparte,  be¬ 
sieged  again  immediately.  Wurmzer  himself  had  been  obliged 
to  throw  himself  into  it.  A  third  Austrian  army,  under  Alvinzy, 
and,  finally,  also  a  fourth,  under  the  same  commander,  succumbed 
to  the  Corsican  hero.  The  three  days’  battle  of  Arcole  (Nov.  15th 
— 17th)  destroyed  the  former,  and  the  victory  of  Rivoli  (Jan.  14th, 
16th,  1797)  the  latter.  And  now,  finally,  (Feb.  2d)  Wurmzer 
surrendered  the  fortress,  with  500  cannons,  and  other  valuable 
munitions.  The  garrison,  still  somewhat  more  than  12,000,  men 
strong  (18,000  had  perished  during  the  siege,  either  in  battle,  or 
by  disease),  obtained  permission  to  return  into  the  Austrian  states, 
but,  without  being  able  to  fight  before  having  been  exchanged. 
But  Wurmzer,  himself,  with  the  other  generals,  and  a  select  band 
of  200  cavalry,  and  500  infantry,  together  with  six  field-pieces, 
obtained  free  retreat. 

Immediately  after  this  great  blow,  Bonaparte  marched  against 
the  pope,  who  shortly  before  had  resolved  upon  war  against  the 
republic.  The  demand  that  he  should  revoke  all  the  bulls  and 
briefs  issued  against  France  since  1789,  had  driven  him  to  this 
extremity.  But  the  key -soldiers,  mustered  together  in  haste, 
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could  not  endure  the  sight  of  the  Gallic  swords.  Within  eight 
days  the  French  conquered,  almost  without  contest,  one  half  of 
the  State  of  the  Church,  and  saw  the  way  to  Rome  open.  Then 
the  papal  legates  subscribed,  in  the  French  head-quarters  at 
Tolentino,  to  the  conditions  of  peace,  which  the  commander-in¬ 
chief  dictated  in  the  tone  of  the  conqueror  (Feb.  19th,  1797). 

In  virtue  of  this  treaty,  Avignon  and  Venaissin,  then  the 
legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara  and  Romagna  were  ceded  to  the 
republic.  The  pope  paid  besides  thirty  millions.  Bonaparte, 
however,  had  the  prudence  not  to  insist  upon  the  revocation  of 
the  bulls. 

Bonaparte,  in  order  to  attach  the  acquired  provinces  to  France, 
revolutionized  them.  Liberty  and  equality  were  proclaimed. 
The  democratic  republican  constitution  was  to  take  the  place 
of  the  domestic  and  aristocratic,  besides  mostly  foreign  powers, 
and  the  Italians  were  to  enjoy  again  the  independence  of  which 
they  had  been  long  since  deprived.  Two  republics,  the  Cispa- 
dane  and  the  Transpadane,  were  therefore  formed  in  a  short 
space  of  time ;  the  former  consisting  of  the  papal  legations,  then 
of  Modena,  which  country  had  been  taken  from  its  prince  not¬ 
withstanding  the  purchased  neutrality,  and  some  other  districts 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Po,  the  latter  of  the  countries  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po ;  both,  however,  were 
soon  united  under  the  name  of  the  Cisalpine  republic. 

The  directory  had  proposed  to  the  emperor,  through  General 
Clarke,  an  armistice,  in  order  to  negotiate  about  peace.  But 
this  envoy  was  answered :  “  Nothing  is  known  of  a  French 
republic  in  Vienna !”  The  world,  however,  knew  of  it,  and 
trembled  before  it.  Not  only  Italy,  but  also  Germany,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  victories  of  the  archduke,  sought  its  welfare  in 
treaties  of  neutrality;  and  at  this  very  moment,  when  it  was 
most  needed,  the  hope  of  Russian  assistance  vanished.  For  the 
Empress  Catharine  died  at  the  very  time  when  she  appeared 
decided  to  second  the  allies  by  vigorous  measures  (Nov.  17th, 
1796),  and  her  successor,  Paul,  detached  himself  from  the 
coalition. 

Austria,  nevertheless,  persisted  in  her  hostile  determination. 
Confiding  in  the  zeal  of  the  Hungarians,  Emperor  Francis  con¬ 
voked  a  general  diet  at  Presburg  (Nov.  12lh),  and  summoned 
the  states  to  the  defence  of  the  “  throne,  of  religion,  and  of  the 
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nobility,”  all  of  which  were  most  extremely  endangered  by  the 
French  nation,  a  nation  “  surpassing  in  cruelty,  ferocity  and 
impiousness  all  barbarous  nations.”  The  other  hereditary  states 
made  also  great  preparations  for  war. 

But  Bonaparte  frustrated,  by  celerity  of  attack,  all  the  defen¬ 
sive  measures  of  his  enemy.  The  Archduke  Charles  had  hardly 
resumed  the  chief  command  (March  4th,  1797),  when  the  French 
forces  were  storming  on  against  his  yet  incomplete  legions,  pene¬ 
trating  on  the  one  side  into  Tyrol,  on  the  other  over  the  Piave 
towards  the  Carinthian  passes  (March  10th  and  12th).  March¬ 
ing  from  victory  to  victory,  the  French  overthrew  all  obstacles, 
entered  Klagenfurt  (March  29th)  and  Lasbach,  and  stood  in 
Tyrol  at  the  foot  of  the  Brenner  mountains.  The  main  army, 
driving  the  Austrians  before  itself,  finally  marched  into  Leoben. 
The  archduke  retreated  as  far  as  Styria.  Then  the  imperial 
city,  from  which  the  formidable  enemy  was  only  thirty-six 
leagues  distant,  was  seized  with  terror  and  consternation.  En¬ 
voys  appeared  in  the  French  head-quarters,  offering  a  truce. 
It  was  concluded  for  six  days  (April  13th),  and  after  their  expi¬ 
ration,  for  six  further  days,  and  during  this  truce  the  preliminary 
peace  was  signed  at  Leoben,  on  the  Muhr  (April  18th).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty)  Austria  ceded  to  the  French 
republic  Belgium  and  the  countries  of  Italy  as  far  as  the  Oglio; 
she  in  return  was  to  receive — as  stipulated  in  secret  articles — 
the  Venetian  territory,  from  this  river  to  the  Po  and  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  also  Venetian  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  and,  when  general  peace 
should  be  re-established,  also  Mantua  and  Peschiera.  The 
Legations  of  the  pope  were  destined  for  the  indemnification  of 
Venice.  A  peace  was  to  be  negotiated  with  the  German  empire 
upon  the  basis  of  its  integrity,  and  the  Cisalpine  republic  to  be 
acknowledged  by  the  emperor. 

This  peace,  concluded  when  the  hour  of  great  decision  was 
approaching,  more  yet,  its  conditions  unexpectedly  favorable  to 
the  vanquished,  proved  the  mutual  fear  of  those  that  made  peace. 
For  Austria  the  fall  of  Vienna  would  have  been  a  severe  and 
humiliating  blow.  But  could  Bonaparte  advance  so  far,  after  he 
actually  stood  in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  and  perhaps  anni¬ 
hilated  by  the  swelling  masses  of  the  enemy  ?  On  the  one  side 
approached  the  Hungarian  insurrection- army , — on  the  other,  and 
around,  the  Austrian  land-storm .  But  in  Venice  a  general 
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revolt  had  broken  out  against  the  French,  which  the  aristocratic 
government  had  excited  out  of  hatred  towards  the  democratic 
revolutionary  system.  In  this  situation  a  reverse  might  be 
ruinous  to  Bonaparte.  He  therefore  concluded  peace. 

At  the  same  moment  war  had  broken  out  on  the  river  Rhine, 
which  had  been  there  interrupted  since  the  capture  of  the  head 
of  the  bridge  of  Hunnigue.  Hoche,  commanding  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse  army,  had  already  reached  Frankfort,  and  Moreau,  at 
the  head  of  the  Rhine  army,  had  marched  from  Strasburg  (April 
20th)  to  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  when  peace  was  an¬ 
nounced  (April  22d). 

PEACE  OF  CAMPO  FORMIO. 

But  new  events  delayed,  impeded  the  conversion  of  the  preli¬ 
minary  peace  into  a  definitive.  The  first  was  the  fall  of  the 
republic  of  Venice.  Bonaparte  had  hardly  made  peace  with 
Austria  when  he  turned  his  arms  against  Venice  (May  8th).  This 
war  was  of  short  duration.  The  defenceless  senate,  which  had 
brought  on  this  blow  by  presumptuous  aggression,  consented 
to  the  alteration  of  the  constitution  (May  12th),  and  to  the 
establishment  of  a  democratic  municipality.  The  French, 
nevertheless,  marched  into  Venice  (May  12th),  occupied  also  the 
Greco-Venitian  islands.  Austria  made  no  opposition,  but  on 
the  contrary  occupied  herself  the  Venetian  Istria  and  Dalmatia. 

Thus  vanished  the  powerful  aristocracy  of  Venice,  an  aristo¬ 
cracy  imposing  by  gray  age,  and  the  best  defended  by  institu¬ 
tions  and  severity ;  broken  by  the  storm  of  the  time,  which 
threw  down  many  other  withered  branches  of  the  tree  of  the 
European  system  of  states. 

The  aristocracy  of  Genoa  succumbed,  also,  to  the  same  storm. 
The  citizens  forced  the  senate  to  reform  the  constitution;  and 
the  new  democratic  republic,  called  the  Ligurian,  was  formed  in 
Bonaparte's  head-quarters  at  Montebello  (June  6th). 

The  Cisalpine  Republic  now  received  its  definitive  constitution 
(June  29th),  throughout  a  copy  of  the  French.  Bonaparte,  how¬ 
ever,  appointed  the  directors.  Besides  the  French  conquests, 
some  territories  belonging  to  the  Grisons,  Valteline,  Cleven,  and 
Rormio,  were  added  to  the  new  state  by  the  command  of  Bona¬ 
parte  (Oct.  10th). 

Austria  could  not  see,  without  disquietude,  the  French  acquire 
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an  influence  so  preponderant  in  Italy.  The  world  began  to 
doubt  of  the  happy  issue  of  the  negotiations  commenced  at 
Ubine  and  continued  at  Campo  Formio. 

Finally,  however,  the  instrument  of  the  ardently  desired  peace 
was  signed  on  the  17th  Oct.,  1796,  by  Bonaparte  for  France, 
and  by  the  counts  Cobenzl  and  Meerveldt,  and  the  Marquis  de 
Gallo  for  Austria.  In  exchange  for  Belgium,  ceded  to  France, 
and  Milan,  as  well  as  Mantua,  ceded  to  the  Cisalpine  republic, 
which  was  consequently  acknowledged,  Austria  received  the  city 
of  Venice,  with  the  Lagunes,  and  all  of  the  previous  territory  of 
the  republic  situated  between  the  hereditary  states ;  then  all  the 
territory  between  the  sea  and  a  line  running  from  Tyrol  to  the 
lake  of  Garda,  and  thence  following  the  Adige  and  Po.  Austria 
had,  besides,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro,  and 
the  islands  along  this  extent  of  coast.  France,  however,  was  to 
have  the  southern  part  of  Albania,  and  the  Ionian  islands  (Corfu, 
Zante,  Cephalonia,  St.  Maura,  and  Cerigo,  together  with  several 
smaller).  Austria  ceded,  besides,  for  the  indemnification  of  the 
duke  of  Modena,  the  Breisgau,  and  she  even  ceded,  in  secret  arti¬ 
cles,  the  Frickthal,  and  the  county  of  Falkenstein,  and  promised 
also  her  consent  to  the  cession  of  the  whole  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  including  Mentz;  in  return  for  which  France  engaged  to 
procure  Austria,  for  further  indemnification,  Salzburg,  and  a 
part  of  Bavaria,  but  to  permit  no  aggrandizement  of  Prussia. 
The  indemnification  of  the  princes  who  would  suffer  loss  by  the 
cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  that  of  the  here¬ 
ditary  stadtholder  of  Holland,  was  to  be  made  in  Germany. 
The  Batavian  republic  was  comprehended  in  this  peace. 

INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.— THE  EIGHTEENTH  FRUCTIDOR. 

The  harmony  between  the  directory  and  the  legislative 
councils  had  vanished,  as  soon  as  the  new  elections  of  the  year 
V.  (May,  1797)  had  produced  a  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  last. 
The  royalist  party  had  now,  artfully  and  boldly,  obtained  the 
control  of  elections,  and  the  newly  elected  third  entered  the 
chambers  of  the  representatives  with  plans  of  counter-revolution. 
Moderation,  justice,  peace,  was  the  watch-word  of  this  party ; 
and  hence,  as  long  as  their  royalistic  views  were  kept  veiled, 
many  of  the  noblest  republicans  adhered  to  them.  They  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  Barthelemy,  heretofore  ambassador  ‘in  Switzer- 
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land,  elected  director,  in  place  of  Letourneur,  whereby  they 
obtained  a  support  even  in  the  government,  and  were  encouraged 
to  bolder  projects.  Their  plans  of  attacking  the  government 
were  agreed  upon  in  the  club  of  Clichy ;  the  opposition  of  the 
councils  to  the  directory  became  daily  more  violent.  But  as 
the  plans  of  the  royalists  were  disclosed,  the  government  gained 
renewed  strength.  From  fear  of  the  return  of  the  old  order,  the 
moderates,  the  patriots  of  1791,  united  with  the  party  of  the 
convention.  The  club  of  Salm  was  got  up  in  opposition  to  that 
of  Clichy,  and  a  violent  decision  of  the  contest  appeared  not 
very  distant.  The  constitution,  making  no  provision  for  the 
case  of  a  conspiracy  of  the  councils  against  the  republic,  offered 
no  remedy.  Both  parties,  therefore,  prepared  for  a  contest. 
The  directory  relied  upon  the  armies,  from  which  were  sent 
several  thundering  addresses  against  the  councils,  and  assembled 
some  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The  councils,  among 
other  hostile  measures,  summoned  the  directory  to  send  away 
the  troops,  cantoned  unconstitutionally  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
and  decreed  the  restoration  of  the  national  guards  throughout 
France.  But  the  directory  annihilated,  by  a  bold  blow,  the  hopes  of 
its  enemies.  In  the  night  from  the  17th  to  18th  Fructidor  (Sept. 
3d  and  4th),  the  troops,  cantoning  in  the  environs,  12,000  in 
number,  under  the  command  of  Augereau,  the  bearer  of  the 
address  of  the  army  of  Bonaparte,  marched  into  Paris,  and  ad¬ 
vanced,  early  in  the  morning,  against  the  guards  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  body,  which,  consisting  of  800  grenadiers,  upon  the  question 
of  Augereau :  “  Are  you  republicans  ?”  immediately  laid  down 
their  arms.  Thus  was  the  revolution  accomplished,  the  hall 
inspectors,  together  with  other  distinguished  members,  were 
arrested,  and  the  rest  decreed,  without  delay,  what  the  trium¬ 
virs  proposed.  The  heads  of  the  opposite  party  were  not  con¬ 
demned  to  the  scaffold,  as  in  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  rage, 
but  to  deportation  to  Cayenne.  This  condemnation  was  pro¬ 
nounced  against  the  directors  Barthelemy,  and  Carnot,  as  well  as 
against  forty  members  of  the  44  Council  of  Five  Hundred,”  eleven 
of  the  “  Council  of  the  Ancients,”  and  ten  other  persons,  ministers, 
generals,  and  writers.  Most  of  the  condemned  Underwent  their 
punishment ;  some,  however,  among  others,  Carnot,  escaped ; 
others  were  pardoned.  Thirty-five  journalists  were  likewise 
sentenced  to  deportation,  and  the  elections  of  forty-eight  depart 
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ments  declared  null.  The  directory  filled  up  the  vacancies  in 
the  councils,  occasioned  by  the  exclusion  of  149  members.  The 
laws  made  in  favor  of  priests  and  emigrants  were  revoked,  and 
the  oath  of  hatred  to  royalty  renewed.  Thus  a  revolutionary 
government  returned,  although  less  bloody  than  in  the  reign  of 
terror,  and  the  constitution  was  trodden  under  foot,  under  the — 
not  wholly  unspecious — pretext  of  maintaining  it. 

The  people  of  Paris,  when  they  awoke  in  the  morning  of  the 
18th  Fructidor,  saw  the  momentous  work  already  accomplished. 
France,  tired  of  revolutions,  received  the  surprising  news  silently, 
without  manifesting  either  approbation  or  disapprobation. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  18th  Fructidor — renewed  power 
of  the  government— might  have  been  favorable  to  France,  had 
the  directory  (the  two  vacant  places  of  which  were  filled  by 
Frangois  de  Neufchateau  and  Merlin  de  Douai)  been  venerable 
by  personal  integrity,  excellent  fruits  of  the  revolution  might 
have  matured  under  its  confirmed  administration,  and  the  new 
order  of  things  might  have  been  consolidated  to  the  welfare  of 
after  generations.  But  fate  had  ordered  otherwise.  The 
directors,  intoxicated  by  their  grandeur,  contemned  law,  and 
owing  their  triumph  to  the  soldiers,  they  made  war  a  principle, 
without  which  the  armies  would  have  appeared  in  part  super¬ 
fluous,  and  would  have  been  in  part  dangerous.  The  noble 
spirit  of  the  nation  shared  this  love  of  war,  and,  in  order  to  be 
called  “  the  great,”  it  consented  to  be  an  oppressed  nation,  and 
one  odious  above  all  others. 

Cisalpinia  and  Batavia  felt  also  the  effects  of  the  18th  Fruc¬ 
tidor,  partly  by  increased  severity  of  government,  partly  by 
change  of  constitution. 

EXPEDITION  TO  EGYPT.— BATTLE  OF  ABOUKIR.— STROKE  OF  POWER 

IN  ITALY. 

Bonaparte  left  his  Italian  army  and  went  through  Switzer¬ 
land,  on  the  soil  of  which  he  scattered  some  seeds  of  revolution, 
to  Rastadt  (Nov.  25th),  where,  according  to  the  invitation  of  the 
emperor  addressed  to  the  princes  of  Germany,  was  assembled 
the  imperial  deputation  for  conferences  upon  peace.  Here  he  con¬ 
cluded  a  secret  military  convention  with  the  Austrian  generals, 
Latour  and  Meerveldt,  relative  to  the  evacuation  of  Mentz 
(Dec.  1st),  and  repaired  to  Paris.  The  world  thought  in  order 
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to  take  the  command  of  the  “army  of  England/’  which  the 
directory,  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  had 
resolved  to  assemble  on  the  coasts  of  the  Ocean,  in  order  to 
menace  the  only  remaining  and  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the 
republic  with  a  landing,  but  in  reality,  in  order  to  make  prepa¬ 
rations  for  a  still  bolder  enterprise,  an  enterprise  of  which 
Europe  did  not  dream. 

This  was — an  expedition  to  Egypt.  Such  an  audacious  policy, 
as  that  of  the  directory,  could  easily  find  a  pretext  to  color  this 
act  of  violence  on  the  part  of  France  against  the  Porte,  its  oldest 
and  most  faithful  ally.  The  directory  pretended  that  this  expe¬ 
dition  was  for  the  good  of  the  Porte;  that  it  was  designed  to 
chastise  the  rebellious  Mamelukes.  An  apparent  justification  for 
the  friends  of  cosmopolitic  views  was  presented  by  the  interest 
of  civilization  and  the  barbarism  of  the  Turks  and  Mamelukes, 
hostile  to  humanity,  as  well  as  to  the  rights  of  the  Egyptian  people. 

With  the  greatest  art  the  directory  succeeded  in  deceiving 
the  whole  world  as  to  the  object  of  the  enterprise  that  was 
prepared  in  Toulon.  Bonaparte  appeared  there  unexpectedly, 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  40,000  men  of  first  rate  troops 
assembled  in  the  environs,  which  were  called  the  “  left  wing  of 
the  army  of  England,”  and  after  a  few  days  went  to  sea  (May 
20th,  1798).  Admiral  Brueys,  with  thirteen  ships  of  the  line, 
eight  frigates  and  some  smaller  vessels  of  war,  accompanied,  as 
protector,  this  army,  which  was  conveyed  in  three  hundred 
and  fifty  transports. 

Suddenly  this  army  appeared  before  Malta  (June  10th), 
landed  hostilely  upon  the  rocky  island,  subjected,  after  a  short 
engagement,  the  greatest  part  of  it,  and  got  into  its  power  imme¬ 
diately,  by  capitulation,  the  impregnable  fortress  of  La  Vallette, 
and  together  with  Malta,  Gozzo  and  Cumino  (June  12th).  Sur¬ 
prise,  cowardice  and  treason  had  effected  this  speedy  surrender. 
The  French  found  in  Malta  1200  cannons,  together  with  other 
munitions,  provisions  for  six  months,  six  vessels  of  war  and 
several  millions  in  gold  and  silver. 

Six  days  after  this  conquest,  the  rapidity  of  which  seems  mira¬ 
culous,  Bonaparte  sailed  for  Egypt.  On  the  11th  of  July  he 
arrived  before  Alexandria,  and  took  the  city  with  the  fortresses 
belonging  to  it  by  assault.  He  pursued  boldly  his  march  upon 
Cairo,  whilst  his  fleet  cast  anchor  in  the  road  of  Aboukir. 
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The  chiefs  of  the  Mamelukes,  who  endeavoured  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  Bonaparte,  were  beaten,  first  at  Chebrisse  (April 
12th),  (not  far  from  Ramanieh),  still  more  completely  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  pyramids  at  Embabe  (July  21st).  In  consequence 
of  this  victory,  Bonaparte  crossed  the  Nile,  marched  triumph¬ 
antly  into  Cairo,  the  capital  of  the  country,  which  contained  a 
population  of  300,000  souls  (July  22d). 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities  of  victory,  Bonaparte  received 
the  terrible  news  of  the  destruction  of  his  fleet.  The  British 
admiral,  Horatio  Nelson,  sent  out  to  observe  the  Toulon  fleet,  set 
sail  in  pursuit  of  it  soon  after  it  had  left  the  port,  and  was  long 
unable  to  discover  it.  Finally,  having  arrived  off  Alexandria, 
he  saw  the  port  crowded  with  French  transports,  and  further  to 
the  east  the  fleet  of  war  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  near  the  shore,  in 
compact  order  of  battle.  Nelson  attacked  it  without  delay. 
The  terrible  contest  commenced  at  the  decline  of  the  day.  The 
French  fought  valiantly  but  unsuccessfully.  Five  of  their  ships 
were  already  taken;  when  the  admiral-ship,  the  Orient,  with 
120  guns  and  1,000  men, ‘blew  up.  Four  other  ships  surrendered. 
At  daybreak  two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  saved  them¬ 
selves  by  flight.  Over  5,000  of  the  French  were  killed,  about 
4,000  taken ;  it  was  the  most  glorious,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  important  victory  since  the  beginning  of  the  w^ar  (Aug.  1st, 
1798). 

Europe  heard  this  news  with  transports  of  delight.  For  France 
had  already  become,  by  her  audacious  acts  of  violence,  the  abhor¬ 
rence  and  terror  of  this  continent.  The  victory  of  Aboukir  re¬ 
animated  the  courage  and  the  hopes  of  the  European  monarchs. 
Soon  a  second  coalition  was  formed  ;  a  coalition  more  formidable 
than  the  first,  and  which  was  far  less  wanting,  than  the  first,  in 
well-founded  complaints  against  France. 

Acts  of  violence  were  committed  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
first  in  Italy,  where  a  numerous  army  stayed,  even  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  They  fell  upon  the  pope,  whose  defence¬ 
less  situation  invited  to  aggression.  General  Duphot  attached  to 
the  embassy  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  at  Rome,  lost  his  life  in  a 
popular  tumult  caused  by  the  cries  of  “  Vive  la  Kepiibliquer 
long  live  the  republic  (Dec.  28th,  1797).  The  ambassador  took 
his  departure  immediately,  and  General  Berthier,  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  Bonaparte  in  the  command  of  the  Italian  army,  entered 
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Rome  (Feb.  10th,  1798),  where  five  days  after  the  revolution  was 
consummated. 

The  papal  government  was  abolished,  and  the  “  Roman  repub¬ 
lic”  proclaimed.  At  the  head  of  the  government  were  placed 
five  consuls,  assisted  by  a  senate  and  a  tribunate.  But  the 
heavy  contributions  imposed  upon  the  people  by  the  French 
army,  and  the  shameless  pillage  of  treasures  of  art  diminished  the 
joy  of  the  liberated.  The  pope,  although  he  had  signed  his  abdi¬ 
cation  in  relation  to  his  temporal  power,  was  nevertheless  con¬ 
veyed  to  France  as  a  prisoner,  and  treated  with  indignity.  This 
aged  man  (he  was  eighty-two)  bore  his  sufferings  with  fortitude, 
and  died  a  prisoner  in  Valence  (Aug.  29th,  1799). 

The  continual  exactions  and  the  impiety  of  the  French  occa¬ 
sioned  finally  a  popular  sedition.  But  military  art  easily  pre¬ 
vailed  over  the  undisciplined  insurgents,  and  executions  fortified 
the  victory. 

The  example  of  the  revolution  of  Rome  made  the  other  princes 
of  Italy  foresee  the  lot  that  awaited  them.  The  king  of  Sardinia 
sank  immediately  into  servitude.  In  vain  had  he  abased  himself 
to  contract  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  his  enemy ; 
his  destruction  was  intended.  In  consequence  of  some  differences 
maliciously  excited  against  him,  by  the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian 
republics,  he  was  required  to  give  up  to  the  French  the  citadel 
of  Turin,  and  one  gate  of  the  city,  until  the  general  peace  (June 
28th,  1798).  He  granted  what  was  demanded;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  consented  to  his  own  slavery. 

Even  the  Cisalpine  republic,  although  the  daughter  of  the 
French,  experienced  the  tyranny  of  the  last.  Its  ambassadors 
at  Paris  were  constrained  to  sign,  and  the  legislative  body  to 
ratify,  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce  that  had  all  the  marks 
of  a  leonine  contract. 

THE  REVOLUTIONISING  OF  SWITZERLAND.— HELVETIC  REPUBLIC. 

But  the  conquest  of  Switzerland  produced  the  most  anger. 

The  constitution  of  the  confederacy  was,  it  is  true,  a  strange 
mixture  of  heterogeneous  forms,  contrary,  in  many  respects,  to 
natural  law  and  sound  policy,  besides,  antiquated,  spiritless,  and 
by  such  pernicious  defects  ripe  for  destruction. 

It  is  true,  the  most  narrow-hearted  aristocracy  reigned  in  most 
of  the  cantons  under  the  name  of  liberty,  and  in  some  a  flagitious 
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oligarchy,  and  principles  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the 
revolution  were  there  cherished.  But  what  the  Swiss  nation 
equitably  demanded  of  its  government,  what  the  spirit  of  the 
age  imperiously  required  was,  indeed,  nothing  that  France  had  a 
right  to  claim;  and  doubly  infamous  appears  the  hypocrisy 
which  covers  with  the  pretext  of  benevolent  intentions  plans  of 
the  most  impudent  selfishness.  The  same  France,  which  not 
long  before  had  resisted  so  vehemently  and  so  justly  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  foreigners  in  its  constitution,  now  set  up  with  increased 
audacity  the  same  principle,  a  principle  derisive  of  all  national 
law. 

In  the  war  of  the  coalition  against  France,  Switzerland,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  solicitations  of  the  powers,  had  constantly 
observed  neutrality,  and  even  submitted  to  repeated  acts  of  in¬ 
justice.  It  is  true  that  the  aristocratic  governments,  as  those  of 
Berne,  Freiburg,  Solothurn,  and  others,  hated  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution,  yet  not  one  offence  had  been  given,  and  not  one 
moment  had  the  pacific  system  wavered.  Nevertheless,  the 
hostile  steps  of  France  commenced  immediately  after  the  peace 
of  Campo  Formio.  Such  was  the  union  of  Valteline  with  the 
Cisalpine  republic.  Soon  after,  St.  Cyr  (Dec.  15,  1797),  who 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of  Germany,  occupied 
part  of  the  bishopric  of  Basle,  which  belonged  to  the  confederated 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  Erguel,  Biel,  and  Muensterthal,  securing 
thereby  the  passes  of  the  Jura  for  France.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year,  the  city  of  Muelhausen,  in  the  Sundgau, 
making  a  part  of  the  Swiss  confederacy,  was  incorporated  with 
France,  by  the  territory  of  which  it  was  completely  surrounded 
(Jan.  1798).  The  occupation  of  Geneva,  which  was  done  by 
violence,  is  very  difficult  to  justify  (April  16th). 

About  this  time,  the  country  of  Vaud  (Waadtland)  attempted 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Berne,  demanding,  at  first,  merely  the 
restoration  of  its  ancient  privileges  and  rights  but  soon  de¬ 
claring  itself  a  particular,  “  Lemanic”  republic  (Jan.  1798). 
France  immediately  supported  this  undertaking.  A  division  of 
the  Italian  army  marched  into  Vaud;  the  army  of  Berne  under 
Colonel  Weiss,  retreated  before  it.  The  government  had  not  the 
courage  for  open  war. 

Aargau  detached  itself  from  Berne  also,  supported  by  French 
assistance.  But  it  was  this  time  overpowered  by  the  forces  of 
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In  the  meantime,  the  spirit  of  liberty  spread  in  the  countries 
of  Switzerland ;  a  constitution,  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  built  upon  equality  of  rights,  was  everywhere  demanded. 
French  agents  encouraged,  animated,  supported  the  general 
movement.  Then  some  governments  saw  the  necessity  of  com- 
oliance,  others  feigned  at  least  compliance.  In  Basle,  the  revo¬ 
lution  was  brought  about  without  a  drop  of  blood.  The  country- 
people  obtained  thereby  equal  rights  with  citizens  (Jan.  8th). 
The  like  took  place  in  most  of  the  other  cantons  and  provinces. 
Berne  only  resisted,  obstinately,  innovation.  For,  although  it  de¬ 
clared,  for  appearance’s  sake,  that  it  would  reform  the  old  consti¬ 
tution  within  a  year,  it  adopted,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  rigorous 
measures  to  maintain  it.  A  superior  commission  of  police,  in¬ 
vested  with  inquisitorial  power,  was  established  against  the 
friends  of  innovation.  France  now  proposed  to  the  directory  of 
the  confederation,  at  Zurich,  a  project  of  a  constitution,  according 
to  which  all  Helvetia  was  to  form  one  democratic  representative 
state,  divided  into  twenty-two  cantons,  and,  after  the  model  of 
France,  the  executive  power  to  be  delegated  to  a  directory  of 
five  members,  but  the  legislative  to  a  senate  and  grand  council. 
The  city  of  Lucerne  was  designated  for  the  capital.  Partisans 
for  this  French  project  were  procured  most  zealously.  The  tone 
became  daily  more  hostile  and  threatening  towards  Berne.  The 
aristocratic  government  of  this  country  had  no  other  alternative, 
than,  either  to  yield  to  the  press  of  circumstances,  or  to  engage  the 
inexorable  enemy  without  delay,  and  with  energy.  Victory  would 
have  been  possible,  had  the  just  demands  of  the  people  for  their 
rights  been  first  satisfied,  and,  by  this  means  the  contest  against 
France,  which  concerned  directly  only  the  oligarchs  of  Berne,  made 
a  true  cause  of  th q  fatherland.  But  the  government,  too  narrow¬ 
minded  to  give  up  any  of  their  rights,  and  too  cowardly  to  fight 
manfully,  negotiated,  delayed,  and  filled  the  citizens  with  mis¬ 
trust  and  anger  by  eternal  procrastination,  by  vacillation,  and 
by  pusillanimously  revoking  every  courageous  resolution. 

In  the  meantime,  Brune  and  Schauenburg,  at  the  head  of  supe¬ 
rior  forces,  detached  from  the  armies  of  Italy  and  Germany,  fell 
unexpectedly  upon  the  positions  of  the  Swiss  (March  1st,  1798). 
Solothurn  (Soleure)  and  Freiburg  were  conquered  (March  2d). 
Soon  the  storm  reached  Berne.  It  was  in  vain  that  Erlach, 
Grafenried  and  Steiger,  at  the  head  of  their  intrepid  compatriots. 
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fought  with  contempt  of  death,  and  heroic  self-sacrifice.  Supe¬ 
riority  of  numbers  and  tactics  gained  the  victory,  and  Schauen- 
burg  (March  5th)  and  Brune  (March  6th)  entered  Berne  as 
conquerors.  But,  in  the  six  days  of  this  war,  15,000  men — most 
on  the  side  of  the  Swiss — had  bled.  A  terrible  anarchy  raged 
in  the  whole  country.  Erlach  and  other  leaders  were  cruelly 
murdered  by  furious  bodies  of  populace,  which  suspected  treason. 
Such  were  the  evils  that  the  obstinacy  and  perversity  of  the 
aristocrats  brought  upon  their  country. 

But  its  sufferings  were  not  yet  ended.  They  became,  on  the 
contrary,  more  bitter  and  more  general.  The  vanquishers  of 
Berne  published,  forthwith  the  law  of  the  new  constitution  for 
all  Switzerland,  and  the  commissary,  Le  Carlier,  ordered  its  ac¬ 
ceptation.  The  deputies  of  the  larger  cantons  now  assembled 
in  Aarau  (April  12th),  and  citizen  Ochs,  of  Basle,  as  president  of 
the  “  Council  of  the  Ancients,”  proclaimed  the  “one  and  indivi¬ 
sible  republic.” 

The  pillage  of  the  thus  liberated  country  commenced  at  the 
same  time.  Heavy  contributions  were  collected,  not  only  in 
Berne — where  the  war  offered  some  excuse, — but  everywhere 
whither  the  imperious  voice  of  the  French  penetrated,  and  the 
arsenals,  magazines  and  public  treasuries  were  declared  property 
of  the  French  republic.  Berne  alone — without  the  detached 
provinces  in  Vaud  and  Aargau — experienced,  by  these  exactions, 
a  loss  of  60  million  francs. 

The  new  constitution  appeared  under  these  circumstances  a 
bad  gift.  Even  friends  became  lukewarm,  but  its  opponents 
felt  new  hatred  and  new  courage.  An  ominous  fermentation 
went  through  the  whole  country.  But  the  small  democratic 
cantons  rejected  the  constitution  of  foreign  manufacture  with 
decided  indignation.  Uri,  Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  Zug  and 
Glarus,  Toggenburg,  Rheinthal,  Sargans,  Appenzell  and  St. 
Gallen  entered  into  a  league  for  the  defence  of  their  existing 
rights,  with  property  and  life.  Patriotic  anger  was  inflamed  by 
religious  hatred  against  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith,  against 
the  sacrilegists  and  profaners  of  sanctuaries — as  the  simple 
inhabitants  of  the  Alps  were  taught  by  their  priests  to  regard 
the  French.  Schauenburg,  after  fruitless  negotiations,  took  the 
sword.  Then  arose  a  horrible  struggle  (May)  of  death-despising 
heroism  against  numerical  superiority  and  proud  military  art. 
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The  beautiful  shores  of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  particularly  around; 
Richterschwyl,  and  in  Schwyz  not  far  from  Morgarten  the  heights 
of  Schindeleggi,  were  theatres  of  exploits  that  astonished  the 
victors  of  the  coalition,  praiseworthy  as  the  finest  in  the  times 
of  Tell,  but  not  attended  with  the  same  success.  The  cantons* 
in  virtue  of  an  honourable  capitulation,  submitted  to  the  accep¬ 
tation  of  the  constitution.  The  Italian  bailiwicks  accepted  it 
also  without  great  resistance.  In  Wallis,  on  the  contrary,  sub¬ 
mission  cost  a  bloody  contest.  New  flames  soon  blazed  up. 
The  legislative  councils  of  the  Helvetic  republic  having  ordered 
that  all  Swiss,  aged  twenty  years,  should  take  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  new  constitution,  the  primitive  cantons  and  their  neigh¬ 
bours  refused  to  obey.  Yet  only  Unterwalden  nid  dem  Walde 
resolved  to  defend  itself  with  the  fury  of  desperation.  But  the 
French  columns  penetrated  into  this  little  country  on  several 
sides.  Now  a  terrible  massacre  took  place  (Sept.  7th — 9th). 
More  than  2,000  of  the  French  were  killed,  some  in  a  barbarous 
manner.  But  the  vast  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy 
proved  victorious.  Stanzstadt  was  burnt.  The  beautiful 
borough  of  Stanz  was  pillaged  and  desolated.  The  fair,  the 
young  and  the  old  were  slain. 

Silence  of  death  now  succeeded  the  tumult  of  war.  All  the 
small  cantons  were  disarmed,  the  previous  capitulation  annulled. 
The  vanquished,  with  despair  in  their  hearts,  swore  the  new 
constitution. 

The  canton  of  Grisons  alone  had  not  yet  acceded  to  the  Hel¬ 
vetian  republic.  A  diet,  held  at  Ilanz,  resolved  to  raise  a  strong 
force  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  requested  the  aid  of  the 
Austrians  stationed  in  Tyrol.  Six  thousand  Austrians  under 
General  Auflenberg  immediately  marched  into  the  country  (Oct. 
18th),  occupied  Chur,  and  placed  themselves  along  the  frontier 
over  against  the  French. 

In  this  interval,  France  and  the  Helvetic  Republic  had  con¬ 
cluded  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  (Aug.  19th).  Switzer¬ 
land  lost,  by  this  means,  its  precious  neutrality,  and  was  bound 
?  to  participate  in  all  the  wars  of  the  insatiable,  great  republic. 
France  obtained,  at  the  same  time,  two  commercial  and  military 
roads  through  this  country.  A  subsequent  treaty  fixed  the  con¬ 
tingent  of  Helvetia  at  18,000  men  (Nov.  30th). 
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CONGRESS  OF  RASTADT.— SECOND  COALITION  AGAINST  FRANCE. 

During  these  war-presaging  events,  the  congress  of  Rastadt 
had  continued  its  labours  for  peace ;  and  furnished  the  history 
of  diplomacy  with  an  example  unique  in  its  kind,  of  negotiation 
between  arrogance  and  weakness.  The  time  of  the  humiliation 
of  Germany  had  come.  The  diet  of  the  empire,  which,  after  the 
preliminary  treaty  of  Leoben,  was  informed  of  the  agreement  in 
relation  to  a  congress  of  peace,  did  not  delay  to  appoint  a  depu¬ 
tation  consisting  of  ten  members.  The  deputies  of  the  same  has¬ 
tened  to  Rastadt,  and  the  congress  was  opened  (Dec.  9th,  1797). 
The  transactions  were  conducted  in  the  German  style,  with 
slowness,  formality,  and  difficulty.  All  the  disadvantage  was  on 
the  German  side.  Germany,  forced  to  war  by  Austria  and 
Prussia,  was  now  sacrificed,  constrained  to  bear  all  compensa¬ 
tion  by  its  natural  protectors,  by  Austria,  the  supreme  head  of 
the  empire,  and  by  Prussia,  the  pretended  defender  of  its  con¬ 
stitution.  The  full  powers  given  to  the  deputation  of  the  diet 
were,  conformably  to  the  imperial  decree,  based  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  required  that  the  deputation  should  be  invested 
with  unlimited  powers,  and  came  out  with  the  demand,  that  the 
whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  should  be  ceded. 

Mentz,  notwithstanding  the  truce,  had  been  already  forced  to 
surrender  by  the  French  (Dec.  30th,  1797).  This  result  had 
been  a  consequence  of  the  military  convention  signed  between 
Bonaparte  and  Generals  Latour  and  Meerveldt,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  Austrians  had  evacuated  the  fortress.  Shortly  after,  the 
Rhine  redoubt  of  Mannheim  was  taken  by  assault  (Jan.  25th, 
1798).  Even  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  Ehrenbreitstein 
was  besieged.  So  much  for  the  armistice. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Austrians  retired  behind  the  Lech,  and 
even  beyond  the  Inn,  whilst  their  Italian  army  advanced  into  the 
Venetian  states,  and  the  French  here  marched  back,  as  in  Ger¬ 
many  forwards. 

From  these  movements,  it  was  evident  that  Austria  and  France 
understood  each  other,  and  that,  according  to  their  secret  con¬ 
ventions,  Germany  was  to  be  sacrificed.  In  establishing  a  spe¬ 
cious  distinction  between  Austria,  as  the  imperial  monarchy,  or 
as  a  stale  of  the  empire  (reich  stand),  and  Austria  as  a  European 
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power,  the  emperor  eluded  adroitly  the  reproach  of  having  sacri¬ 
ficed  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  According  to  the  same  ominous 
principle,  Prussia,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  all  of  which  sent  their 
ambassadors  to  Rastadt,  could  act  there  sometimes  in  the  quality 
as  states  of  the  empire ,  sometimes  in  that  as  European  powers, 
although  they,  as  states  of  the  empire,  were  not  called  to  the 
congress  of  Rastadt,  and  as  foreign  powers,  expressly  excluded. 
Unfortunate  Germany ! 

To  the  demand  of  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
the  French  plenipotentiaries  added  that  of  giving  to  the  princes 
dispossessed  in  virtue  of  this  cession,  compensation  in  territory 
on  the  right  bank.  Secularisation  was  proposed  for  this  purpose 
(the  imperial  cities  also  appeared  well  suited  for  it) ;  but  by  this 
means  the  cession  became  still  more  afflicting  and  disgraceful. 
The  system  of  secularisation  divided  the  states,  equal  in  rights — 
according  to  the  constitution,  as  according  to  natural  laws — into 
two  classes ;  one  privileged,  i.  e.  arbitrarily  favored,  the  other 
deprived  of  all  the  benefits  of  rights ;  more  yet :  it  declared  the 
German  peoples  jointly  and  severally  divested  of  rights, 
i.  e.  void  of  all  personality,  not  subject,  but  object  of  rights — of 
real  rights.  No  country  or  people,  no  emigrating  citizen,  was 
indemnified.  Their  fate  was  regarded  as  an  inevitable  misfor¬ 
tune,  which  no  one  had  to  answer  for.  Some  families  only — as 
if  Germany  were  an  insurance  institution  for  those  families — 
were  to  be  indemnified,  and  for  rights  too  that  admit  no  valua¬ 
tion  at  all,  and  have  signification  only  in  reference  to  certain 
individuals — for  territorial  rights—  and  not  by  money  and  pro¬ 
perty,  but  by  men.  .  .  . 

On  the  part  of  France,  there  were  at  least  reasons  of  policy 
for  insisting  upon  this  principle,  which  was  subversive  of  all 
justice ;  for  she  thus  retained  the  princes  of  Germany,  and  even 
the  whole  empire,  by  fear  and  hope,  in  her  dependence.  Even 
Austria  and  Prussia  actually  did  not  disdain  to  court  the  favor 
of  the  odious  directory,  as  long  as  they  had  any  prospect  of 
success.  But  who  might,  in  the  name  of  the  German  nation , 
declare  for  this  destroying  principle? 

The  deputation  of  the  empire  attempted  to  excite  the  equity 
or  the  magnanimity  of  the  victor,  partly  by  sound  deduction, 
partly  by  pathetic  appeal  to  cotemporaries  and  posterity :  but 
this  availed  little.  Then  they  offered  half  of  the  concessions 
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required;  France  insisted  upon  the  whole.  They  consented,  yet 
under  some  conditions  and  reserves :  this  consent  was  turned  to 
advantage,  but  no  notice  taken  of  the  reserves  and  conditions ; 
nay,  France  organized  already  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which 
was  divided  into  four  departments,  as  if  the  cession  had  been 
.^made  definitively  and  validly. 

Not  yet  satisfied,  France  now  made  other  demands  of  a  nature 
altogether  revolting.  The  deputation  of  the  empire  opposed  to 
all  these  only  humble  remonstrances,  deductions  of  law  and 
equity  under  correction,  whereupon  the  French  envoys  finally 
answered  with  an  ultimatum  (Dec.  6th,  1798),  which  was  to  be 
accepted  within  six  days,  otherwise  the  conferences  would  be  at 
an  end.  The  deputation  of  the  empire  accepted  the  afflicting 
ultimatum  (Dec.  9th),  without,  however,  obtaining  peace  by  so 
doing. 

For  the  seeds  of  the  new  war  had  already  arrived  to  maturity; 
nay,  it  had  broken  out,  before  the  ultimatum  had  been  accepted. 

The  acts  of  violence  which  France  ceased  not  to  practise,  and 
diverse  recriminations  on  the  part  of  the  republic  against  Aus¬ 
tria,  presaged  early  a  new  war.  To  settle  these  things,  was 
attempted,  it  is  true,  in  the  conferences  of  Selz  (May  30th  to 
July  6th),  but  without  success.  The  secret  transactions  of 
Campo  Formio,  and  those  of  Selz,  proved  that  Austria  hated 
Prussia  not  much  less  than  the  republic  itself.  Prussia  on  her 
part  rendered  amply  hatred  for  hatred,  and  the  common  enemy 
of  the  empire  rejoiced  at  this  disunion.  But  now,  when  a  new 
war  seemed  inevitable,  Austria  sought  the  alliance  of  Prussia. 
Russia  joined  her  solicitations  to  those  of  Austria.  It  was  in 
vain ;  Prussia  persisted  in  her  neutrality. 

But  a  secret  alliance  was  concluded  between  Russia  and 
Austria  against  France  already  in  August,  1798.  After  the 
death  of  Catharine  II.,  who  had  manifested  her  adhesion  to  the 
coalition  only  by  promises,  never  by  deeds,  Paul  I.,  her  son  and 
successor,  had  adhered,  notwithstanding  his  hatred  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  to  the  system  of  neutrality,  until  the  conquest  of  Malta 
by  Bonaparte  produced  a  sudden  change  in  his  sentiments.  The 
Russian  tongue  of  the  order  declared  violently  against  the  con¬ 
cluded  capitulation  and  its  participants,  conferred  on  Paul  the 
protectorate,  and  soon  after  the  dignity  of  grand-master  (Oct. 
27th),  which  he  accepted  willingly.  From  this  time  forth  he 
Vol.  IV.— Q 
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was  the  most  zealous,  most  active  enemy  of  the  republic,  against 
which  he,  in  concert  with  England,  endeavoured  to  arm  all 
Europe.  The  second  coalition  was  thus  formed,  the  composition 
of  which  excited  astonishment.  Russia,  the  most  dangerous  and 
implacable  enemy  of  the  Porte,  was  leagued  with  this  same  Porte 
against  France,  its  most  ancient  ally;  and  the  emperor,  grand¬ 
master  of  Malta,  whom  the  laws  of  the  order  obliged  to  perpetual 
war  against  the  Turks,  took  part  with  them  in  this  strange  alli¬ 
ance.  The  pope  was  also  included  in  it.  The  king  of  Naples 
too  joined  it  early.  The  integrity  of  all  the  countries  of  the 
allies,  expressly  of  Turkey — whilst  a  third  of  Germany  had  been 
already  abandoned — was  one  of  the  principal  conditions  of  the 
alliance. 

NEAPOLITAN  WAR.— ASSASSINATION  OF  THE  FRENCH 
PLENIPOTENTIARIES  IN  RASTADT. 

Of  the  allies,  Naples  first  commenced  hostilities ;  and  rashly 
too,  without  concert  with  the  allies,  and,  on  this  account,  to  its 
own  misfortune.  The  king  had  obtained  the  Austrian  general, 
Mack,  for  his  commander.  But  the  rabble  of  which  his  army  con¬ 
sisted,  could  not  cope  with  the  soldiers  of  the  republic,  although 
four  times  as  numerous.  After  having  dispatched  a  manifesto 
full  of  arrogance,  Mack  crossed,  the  22d  of  November,  1798, 
the  frontier  of  the  Romish  states.  The  king  of  Naples  made  his 
entry  into  Rome,  where  a  bloody  re-action  took  place  immediately 
(Nov.  29th).  His  troops  advanced  even  to  the  frontiers  of  Tus¬ 
cany.  But  already  on  the  13th  of  Dec.,  Rome  was  evacuated 
again,  and  12,000  prisoners  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
victors. 

The  French  directory  declared  war  immediately  against  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  “  because  he  was  acting  secretly  with  the 
enemies  of  the  republic” — and  deprived  him  of  Piedmont.  The 
king  solemnly  abdicated  the  government  of  this  country  (Dec. 
9th.),  went  over  to  Cagliari  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  imme¬ 
diately  protested  against  the  violence  that  had  been  done  him, 
and  against  the  validity  of  his  abdication. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  general,  Championnet,  pressed  on 
against  the  Neapolitans,  upon  the  heels  of  the  flying  enemy  (Jan. 
1st,  1799).  The  king,  apprehensive  of  further  disasters,  had 
already  fled  to  Sicily  (Jan.  2d).  Mack,  after  several  bloody 
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engagements,  concluded  an  armistice,  which  left  Capua  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  This  armistice  occasioned  in  the  capital, 
and  soon  after  in  the  army,  a  terrible  sedition.  Mack  found  no 
other  means  of  saving  himself  from  the  daggers  of  assassins,  than 
the  resignation  of  his  command,  and  precipitate  flight,  which  he 
took  with  the  consent  of  Championnet  through  the  French  line 
(Jan.  12th).  The  directory,  however,  had  him  arrested,  and 
carried  to  France  as  prisoner  of  state.  During  this  time  wild 
insurrection  raged  in  the  populous  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  The  Lazzaronis  mistreated  and  murdered  many  esti¬ 
mable  citizens  and  foreigners,  whom  they  accused  of  treason. 
Strong  bands  rushed  out  to  meet  the  French.  They,  declaring 
the  armistice  broken,  marched  towards  the  city,  where  anarchy 
and  popular  fury  had  full  sway.  During  this  confusion  Cham¬ 
pionnet  appeared  before  the  gates.  The  French  advanced 
storming  into  the  city ;  but  the  furious  Lazzaronis  repulsed  them 
after  much  bloodshed ;  and  the  French  had  to  storm  three  more 
bloody  days  (Jan.  21st — 23d.),  until  at  length  they  became 
masters  of  the  blood-dropping  streets.  Ten  thousand  Lazzaronis 
had  fallen  in  the  desperate  contest. 

Now  Championnet  imposed  an  enormous  contribution,  and 
declared  Naples  the  “  Parthenopean  Republic”  (Jan.  25th).  The 
revolution  was  effected  rapidly  in  the  whole  kingdom ;  only  in 
Calabria,  the  indomptable,  fanatical  spirit  of  the  people  betrayed 
a  coming  storm. 

Soon  after  Championnet  and  Jaubert  (in  Upper  Italy)  were 
deprived,  out  of  jealousy,  of  the  command,  which  they  had 
exercised  with  glory.  Macdonald  succeeded  the  first,  and 
Scherer  the  last.  War  broke  out  directly  after  against  Austria, 
which  gave  France  a  pretext  for  attacking  the  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany.  He  fled  over  the  sea,  whereupon  the  French  occu¬ 
pied  his  country,  and  consequently  ruled  over  the  peninsula  from 
Calabria  to  the  Adige. 

But  the  Russians,  60,000  men  strong,  had  already  passed  the 
frontiers  at  Gallicia  (Dec.  1798).  The  victory-crowned  Souwarow 
commanded  them.  Soon  they  entered  the  German  territory. 
The  French  plenipotentiaries  at  Rastadt  had  declared  that  they 
should  regard  the  entrance  of  the  Russian  troops  into  the  terri* 
tory  as  violation  of  the  armistice,  and  that  the  congress  would 
be  immediately  dissolved.  The  diet,  to  which  the  subject  was 
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referred,  was  deliberating  upon  it,  when  the  news  came,  that 
Ehrenbreitstein,  which  had  been  blockaded  for  a  year,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  armistice,  had  at  length  fallen. 

Jourdan  passing  the  Rhine  at  Strasburg  with  an  army  of 
40,000  men  (March  1st),  opened  a  new  campaign  against  Austria 
and  Germany.  This  war,  it  is  true,  had  not  yet  been  declared, 
but  the  invasion  of  Naples  had  made  it  inevitable.  At  the  same 
time  Vandamme  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Huningue,  and  Ney  at 
Mannheim.  Notwithstanding  these  hostilities,  the  French  minis¬ 
ters  at  Rastadt  continued  to  talk  of  peace,  but  about  which 
they  intended  to  negotiate  merely  with  the  deputation  of  the 
empire.  The  imperial  commissary,  however,  declared  his  mission 
ended,  and  hence  the  congress  dissolved  (April  8th). 

And  now  a  horrible  crime  was  committed,  which  excited  the 
indignation  of  all  the  friends  of  civilization  and  the  laws  of 
nations.  The  French  plenipotentiaries,  notwithstanding  that 
declaration,  had  remained  at  Rastadt.  Colonel  Barbaczy,  who 
commanded  the  Austrian  vanguard,  informed  them  that  he  could 
be  no  longer  responsible  for  their  safety.  They  took  their 
departure  (April  28th)  in  the  evening,  but  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  city  they  were  assaulted  by  a  body  of  Hussars,  and 
two  of  them,  Bonnier  and  Roberjot,  cruelly  assassinated.  Jean 
Bedry,  covered  with  wounds,  escaped.  Austria,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  demand  of  the  diet,  had  ordered  an  investigation  of 
this  terrible  deed,  afterwards  suddenly  arrested  it.  Thus  ended 
the  congress  of  Rastadt. 

VICTORY  OF  THE  COALITION  IN  ITALY.— WAR  IN  SWITZERLAND.— 

EXPEDITION  AGAINST  HOLLAND. 

Austria  had  wonderful  success  in  the  new  war.  The  archduke, 
advancing  by  forced  marches,  defeated  the  army  of  Jourdan  at 
Ostrach  (March  20th),  and  still  more  decisively  at  Liptingen  and 
Stockach  (March  25th  and  26th),  and  drove  the  remains  of  it 
across  the  Rhine.  But  in  Italy  the  Austrian  general,  Kray, 
gained  several  brilliant  victories,  whereupon,  by  the  arrival  of 
Souwarow,  the  superiority  of  the  victorious  army  was  doubled. 
Mantua  was  already  invested,  when  Souwarow  took  the  command. 
The  French  general,  Scherer,  posted  behind  the  Adda,  left  his 
army,  and  was  superseded  by  Moreau.  In  the  environs  of  Cas- 
eano.  Souwarow  forced  the  passage  of  the  Adda  (April  26th  and 
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27th),  and  Moreau,  after  the  loss  of  8,000  men  and  100  cannons, 
retreated  behind  the  Tessino,  then  still  farther,  to  Alessandria, 
and  finally  to  Coni ;  most  of  the  fortresses  in  Upper  Italy  surren¬ 
dered. 

In  consequence  of  all  this,  the  army  of  Naples,  under  Mac¬ 
donald,  fell  into  the  most  extreme  danger.  But  already  it  was 
approaching  in  forced  marches  the  army  of  Moreau ;  a  great  fate 
was  connected  with  the  battle  that  was  going  to  be  fought. 

The  “Parthenopean  Republic”  enjoyed  but  a  transient  pros¬ 
perity.  Whilst  the  French  yet  ruled  in  Naples,  an  insurrection 
had  been  kindled  in  Calabria  by  the  machinations  of  priests, 
which  soon  extended  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Cardinal  RufFo,  especially,  called  the  Calabrians  to  arms  against 
the  impious  empire  of  the  French  and  the  patriots.  The  king- 
appointed  him  his  general  vicar  in  the  whole  kingdom,  and  sent 
troops  to  assist  him.  The  French  general,  Duhem,  tried  in  vain 
to  quench  the  fire.  The  bad  reports  from  Upper  Italy  made  pre¬ 
parations  for  self-preservation  necessary.  Macdonald,  therefore, 
left  Naples  and  hastened  to  join  his  brethren  in  Piedmont.  But 
he  was  beaten  almost  to  annihilation  in  a  three  days’  battle,  on 
the  Trebia,  near  Piacenza  (June  17th — 19th),  and  saved  with 
difficulty  some  remains  of  his  army  by  retreat  to  the  sea-coast. 

The  terrors  of  the  counter-revolution  came  now  upon  Naples, 
Patriots  were  first  cheered  with  the  hope  of  true  liberty  after  the 
departure  of  the  French.  But  the  insurgents  of  Calabria  threa¬ 
tened  daily  the  death-blow.  In  vain  were  all  efforts,  in  vain  all 
sacrifices.  Cardinal  Ruffo  appeared  soon  in  sight  of  Naples.  A 
furious  contest  was  continued  ten  days, before  and  in  the  city,  with 
variable  success  (June  13th — 23d).  Cardinal  Ruffo  finally  granted 
the  patriots  a  capitulation,  in  virtue  of  which  they  laid  down 
arms,  but  received  the  promise  of  liberty  and  security.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  amnesty,  as  soon  as  they  had  laid  down  their 
arms,  they  w7ere  imprisoned,  hung,  and  put  to  death  under  tor¬ 
tures  of  a  thousand  sorts.  The  king  himself,  w7ho  returned  from 
Sicily  in  these  terrible  days  (July  10th),  witnessed  these  horrors. 
The  Jacobins  and  republicans  were  regarded  as  thrust  out  of 
the  community  of  human  rights.  And  these  atrocities  were 
committed  not  only  in  the  capital,  but  in  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  heaven  hung  blood-red  over  Naples. 

After  monarchy  was  re-established  in  Naples,  a  commence- 
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ment  was  immediately  made  in  building  up  again  the  papal 
throne.  The  schismatic  Russians,  the  heretical  English,  and 
the  infidel  slaves  of  the  sultan  labored  together  in  the  work. 
And  the  counter-revolution  was  quickly  accomplished. 

Already  before  this  a  Russian  fleet,  under  Admiral  Uschakow, 
had  passed  through  the  Dardanelles,  and  in  union  with  a  Turkish 
squadron,  attacked  the  Ionian  islands  (Oct.  20th  to  Nov.  15th). 
Thev  were  taken;  whilst  Ali  Pasha  of  Janina  made  himself 
master  of  the  Albanian  coasts,  and  under  the  pretext  of  liberating 
the  Albanians  from  the  French  dominion,  imposed  upon  these 
Christians,  according  to  the  will  of  the  coalition,  the  yoke  of  the 
Mahommedan  barbarians. 

In  consequence  of  the  victory  on  the  Trebia,  the  fortress  of 
Alessandria  and  the  strong  Mantua  surrendered  (July  20th  and 
28th.)  All  the  positions  which  the  French  continued  to  occupy 
in  Central  Italy,  fell,  mostly  by  aid  of  popular  movements,  into 
the  power  of  the  allies.  Only  Tortona,  Coni  and  Genoa  were 
still  left  to  the  French,  of  Bonaparte’s  conquests. 

But  Tortona  and  Coni  fell  also  (Aug.  23d  and  Dec.  3d),  as  the 
reward  of  the  victories  which  the  Austrians  gained  in  the  same 
glorious  campaign  at  Novi  and  at  Savigliano.  In  the  first  of 
these  battles,  the  young  hero  Joubert,  the  new  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  French,  had  fallen.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cham- 
pionnet. 

But  so  many  glorious  exploits,  and  such  brilliant  success,  be¬ 
came  fruitless  by  illiberal  policy  and  wild  caprice.  The  war  in 
Switzerland  occasioned  both. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  Massena,  the  French  general 
in  Switzerland,  having  fallen  unexpectedly  upon  the  country  of 
Orisons,  had  rendered  himself  master  of  the  whole  canton,  and 
made  prisoners  of  the  troops  of  General  Auffenberg  (March  6th 
and  7th).  After  Jourdan’s  defeat  at  Stockach,  the  archduke 
entered  Switzerland  by  Schaffhausen  (May  23d),  whilst  Hotze 
and  Bellegarde  broke  forth  from  Voralberg  and  Tyrol,  in  order 
to  unite  with  the  commander-in-chief.  Massena  opposed  the 
archduke  valiantly,  but  was  defeated  at  Winterthur  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Zurich  (May  27th,  and  June  4th)  by  the  royal  hero, 
and  thereby  the  half  of  Switzerland  brought  into  the  power  of 
the  Austrians. 

Hostilities  were  now  suspended  for  some  time.  The  world 
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was  astonished  at  this ;  for,  after  the  victories  of  the  archduke,  a 
speedy  conquest  of  all  Switzerland  had  been  expected.  The 
moment  was  precious  and  of  highest  decision.  But  by  overwise 
policy  the  work  of  success  and  victory  was  annihilated. 

On  one  side,  it  seemed  dangerous  to  let  Austria  acquire  all  Swit- 
zerland.  On  th£  other,  the  Austrian  generals  in  Italy  were  reluc¬ 
tantly  subordinated  to  the  Russian  general  Souwarow.  Hence  it 
was  agreed  that  the  whole  Russian  force  should  march  into  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  that  the  Austrians  should  fight  alone  in  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Accordingly,  the  recently  arrived  Russian  army,  under 
Korsakow,  36,000  men  strong,  entered  the  positions  of  the  Aus¬ 
trians,  and  Souwarow  received  the  order  to  hasten  from  Italy  to 
Switzerland.  The  Archduke  Charles  marched,  gradually,  his 
principal  force  to  Suabia,  and  then  to  the  Middle-Rhine,  where 
he  repulsed  victoriously  a  new  attack  of  the  French. 

But,  in  Switzerland,  a  decisive  blow  was  struck,  at  the  same 
time,  which  saved  France.  Massena,  with  equal  artifice  and 
boldness,  had  hastened  to  accomplish  it  against  Korsakow  and 
Hotze,  before  the  formidable  Souwarow  should  unite  with  them. 
The  former  was  attacked  at  Zurich,  the  latter  at  Schsenis  and 
Utznach.  The  valiant  Hotze  fell  in  the  beginning  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  ;  his  corps  was  driven  to  St.  Gallen  (Sept.  25th),  but  Kor¬ 
sakow,  after  having  suffered  immense  loss,  fled  towards  Eglisau, 
then  to  Schaffhausen,  and  beyond  the  Rhine. 

At  the  same  time,  the  army  of  Souwarow,  coming  from  Airolo, 
crossed  the  St.  Gothard  in  order  to  unite  with  that  of  Korsakow. 
All  the  heights  and  passes  were  occupied  by  enemies, — he  cut  his 
way  bloodily. 

Having  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Korsakow,  he  directed  his  march 
easterly  towards  Grisons,  over  cliffs  and  precipices,  exposed  to 
want  and  fatigue,  and  pursued  by  an  enemy  superior  in  number, 
and  drunk  with  victory.  But  he  marched  on,  proud  and  uncon¬ 
quered,  nay,  crushing  the  enemy  with  lion-fury,  if  he  approached 
him  (Oct.  10th).  Thus  he  came  to  Chur;  then  crossing  Voral- 
berg,  he  arrrived  in  Upper  Suabia,  where  he  united  with  the 
ruins  of  the  army  of  Korsakow. 

The  coalition  received  a  second,  severer  blow  in  Holland.  An 
English-Russian  army  of  25,000  men  had  made  a  descent  at 
Helder,  in  North  Holland,  in  the  proud  hope  of  bringing  the 
Batavian  republic  again  under  the  dominion  of  the  stadtholder 
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{Aug.  and  Sept.).  But  delay,  by  negligence  and  contrary  winds, 
bad  preparation,  bad  plan  of  attack,  and  bad  conduct,  frustrated 
this  great  enterprise.  The  English  fleet  captured  Dutch  vessels, 
it  is  true ;  but  the  land  army  was  soon  overpowered  and  defeated 
by  the  daily  increasing  forces  of  Generals  Brune  and  Daendels. 
The  Russian  General  Herrmann  was  made  prisoner  of  war  by 
the  French,  with  some  thousand  men,  at  Bergen  (Sept.  19th). 
Englishmen  in  succeeding  engagements  met  with  the  same  fate. 
Finally,  the  British  commander-in-chief,  the  duke  of  York,  capitu¬ 
lated  (Oct.  18th),  and  obtained  permission  to  return  with  the 
remnant  of  his  army,  upon  the  condition  of  setting  8,000  French 
prisoners  in  England  at  liberty. 

This  disgraceful  issue  of  an  enterprise  to  which  enormous  ex¬ 
penses  had  been  applied,  completed  the  exasperation  of  Emperor 
Paul,  who  had  already  become  disgusted  with  the  coalition  on 
account  of  the  reverses  in  Switzerland  and  some  differences 
with  Austria.  He  now  separated  himself  from  the  coalition,  re¬ 
jecting  with  contempt  all  the  representations  of  Austria.  The 
anger  of  Paul  changed  the  face  of  Europe.  The  Russians  re¬ 
turned  to  their  country.  Austria  now  stood  alone  against 
France.  She  was  aided  only  by  the  powerless  German  empire. 

RETURN  OF  BONAPARTE  TO  FRANCE.— THE  EIGHTEENTH  BRUMAIRE. 

The  battles  of  Zurich  and  Bergen  were  fought,  the  disunion 
of  the  coalition  decided,  consequently  the  external  danger  of 
France  averted;  when  the  man  appeared  unexpectedly  on  its 
soil,  whom  Providence  had  destined  to  be  the  heir  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  and  its  murderer;  the  Caesar  of  the  new  Rome,  for  whose 
elevation  all  events  wonderfully  concurred ;  to  whom  appeared 
given  to  become  the  blesser  of  his  fatherland  and  of  Europe,  and 
who  became  the  scourge  of  both,  by  his  own  depravity,  and  that 
of  the  world. 

Bonaparte  having  conquered  Egypt  undertook  the  invasion  of 
Syria  (Feb.  1799).  Here  he  attacked  St.  Jean  d’Acre  (March 
16th),  the  residence  of  the  pasha  of  Syria,  where,  however,  he 
found  the  limit  of  his  fortune.  The  valiant  Commodore  Sidney 
Smith  had  thrown  himself  into  the  fortress,  and  managed  its  de¬ 
fence.  Bonaparte  continued  the  siege  of  this  important  place  for 
two  months,  with  equal  obstinacy  and  presumption,  stormed  it 
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eight  times  in  vain,  and  saw  himself  constrained,  after  having 
suffered  immense  loss,  to  return  to  Egypt  (May  19th). 

The  French  gained  here  several  new  victories,  particularly 
over  the  Capudan  pasha  and  Murat  Bey.  But  the  report  was 
spread,  that  the  grand  vizier  was  assembling  strong  forces  at 
Damascus ;  increasing  dangers  threatened  from  afar.  At  the 
same  time  news  came  of  the  reverses  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
of  the  internal  confusion  of  the  republic. 

Then  Bonaparte  left  his  valiant  army,  embarked  (Aug.  22d) 
secretly  at  Alexandria,  with  two  frigates,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  prepared,  leaving  behind  him  an  order  that  gave  the 
command  of  the  army  to  Kleber,  and  arrived,  undiscovered  by 
the  English  cruisers,  in  the  bay  of  Frejus  (Oct.  9th),  France 
and  all  Europe  were  agitated  by  this  news. 

The  directory,  strengthened  in  its  power  by  the  18th  Fructi- 
dor,  had  become  odious  by  abuses,  and  contemptible  by  disasters. 
The  elections  of  years  VI.  and  VII.  (May,  1798  and  1799)  had 
turned  out  in  the  strictly  republican  sense.  Newbell,  the  most 
resolute  of  the  directors,  now  went  out,  and  Sieyes, their  most 
decided  enemy,  obtained  his  place.  Barras,  given  up  to  sensual 
enjoyments,  did  not  appear  to  be  dangerous.  The  councils  com¬ 
menced  the  attack  immediately.  They  deposed  Freilhard,  whose 
election  had  some  formal  defect,  and  chose  for  his  successor, 
Gohier,  then  minister  of  justice.  But  Merlin  and  La  Reveillere, 
alarmed  by  vehement  accusations  (30th  Prairial — June  18th), 
resigned.  Moulins  and  Roger  Ducos  were  appointed  in  their 
stead,  the  former  a  strict  republican,  the  latter  of  the  moderate 
party.  Thus  was  the  18th  Fructidor  revenged. 

A  spirit  of  discord  was  now  manifested  in  the  directory  and 
in  the  ministry  as  well  as  in  the  two  legislative  councils,  which 
presaged  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution.  Sieyes,  convinced  of 
the  impossibility  of  maintaining  this  constitution,  projected  the 
plan  ot  another,  and,  as  he  thought,  last  revolution,  that  was  to 
guaranty  internal  peace  and  liberty.  A  general  appeared  to 
him  indispensable  as  an  instrument  of  execution — because  the 
power  of  the  soldiers  had  already  superseded  that  of  the  people — 
and  upon  the  re-appearance  of  Bonaparte,  he  thought  this  general 
to  be  just  the  man.  The  great  mass  of  the  nation  desired  tran¬ 
quillity.  Sieyes  calculated  with  reason  upon  the  assent  of  the 
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people  to  a  change,  which  promised  that.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  remnant  of  the  Jacobins  and  of  the  club  of  Salm  appeared  as 
supports  of  the  constitution.  Several  other  parties,  under  varia¬ 
ble  conduct,  increased  the  confusion. 

Bonaparte  found  the  republic  in  this  situation.  His  re-appear¬ 
ance,  awakening  the  recollection  of  the  glorious  time  of  his 
triumphs,  increased  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  directory, 
and  gave  rise  to  new  hopes.  He  concealed  his  designs  under 
the  mantle  of  silence  and  retiredness,  until  the  plan  concerted 
with  some  confidants — Sieyes,  the  most  influential  of  them — had 
arrived  to  maturity.  On  the  15th  Brumaire  (Nov.  6th)  the  plan 
of  attack  against  the  constitution  was  determined  upon,  and 
three  days  after  (18th  Brumaire,  Y.  VIII. — Nov.  9th,  1799),  the 
“Council  of  Ancients,”  convoked  in  an  unusual  manner  by  the 
commission  of  inspectors,  resolved  to  transfer  the  legislative 
councils  to  St.  Cloud,  and  to  confide  to  Bonaparte  the  execution 
of  this  decree,  as  well  as  the  command  of  the  troops  in  and 
around  Paris.  This  general,  upon  the  reception  of  the  decree, 
received  the  oath  of  fidelity  from  the  generals  in  Paris — among 
others,  Lefebre,  the  commander  of  the  directorial  guard — and 
went  to  the  Tuileries,  where  he  took  the  same  oath  to  the  “Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Ancients.”  The  directory,  surprised  by  these  violent 
measures,  dissolved  immediately.  Sieyes  and  Roger  Ducos, 
according  to  agreement,  resigned.  Barras  did  the  same  out  of 
cowardice.  Gohier  and  Maulins,  who  strove  in  vain  to  resist, 
were  arrested.  Proclamations  of  Bonaparte  informed  the  nation 
of  what  had  passed. 

On  the  following  day  the  sessions  of  the  councils  in  St.  Cloud 
took  place.  A  dangerous  struggle  awaited  Bonaparte  there. 
The  “  Council  of  the  Ancients,”  before  which  he  delivered  a 
bold  address,  consented,  it  is  true,  to  his  measures;  but  the 
wildest  fermentation  raged  in  that  of  the  “Five  Hundred.” 
This  council  had  just  renewed,  with  enthusiasm,  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  constitution.  Lucian  Bonaparte  himself,  at  that 
time  president  of  the  council,  was  obliged  to  take  the  oath. 
When  his  brother  appeared  in  the  hall,  accompanied  by  grena¬ 
diers,  the  republicans  fell  upon  him,  crying  out:  “Down  with 
the  dictator ! — outlaw  the  tyrant !”  Bonaparte  falls  back  amazed. 
The  grenadiers  convey  him  out  of  the  hall.  Without  stand  his 
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soldiers.  He  appeals  from  the  representatives  of  the  nation  to 
his  mercenary  satellites.  “  Vive  le  General!”  cry  they. 

Many  voices  demand  the  outlawing  of  Napoleon,  the  perma¬ 
nency  of  the  council,  and  the  conferring  of  the  military  com¬ 
mand  upon  Bernadotte.  Lucian,  refusing  to  put  the  vote,  lays 
down  the  insignia  of  his  dignity,  and  leaves  the  hall.  He- mounts 
a  horse,  harangues  the  troops,  which  he  animates  against  the  , 
council,  and  exhorts  them  to  disperse  by  force  of  arms  this 
assembly  of  assassins  and  robbers.  Napoleon  immediately  gives 
the  command  to  expel  the  council.  The  soldiers  penetrate  into 
the  hall  in  closed  ranks.  “  In  the  name  of  General  Bonaparte,” 
— cries  Leclerc,  who  leads  them — “  the  legislative  body  is  dis¬ 
solved.  Let  all  good  citizens  retire!  Grenadiers,  forward!” 
and  the  soldiers  advance,  with  presented  bayonet,  into  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  hall ;  drums,  beating  the  storm-march,  drown  the 
voices  of  the  legislators,  who  are  crying  out  against  violence. 
In  some  minutes  the  hall  is  vacated,  the  deputies  fly  out  of  the 
windows,  the  national  representation  is  annihilated  (19th  Bru- 
maire,  Y.  VIII. — Nov.  10th,  1799). 

After  the  completion  of  the  work  of  violence,  came  hypocrisy, 
impudence  and  servility,  in  order  to  consecrate  it  by  a  legitimate 
varnish.  Lucian  Bonaparte  assembled  the  same  evening  the 
“  Rump ”  of  the  “Council  of  Five  Hundred,”  which  had  staid  in 
St.  Cloud ;  the  “  Council  of  the  Ancients”  re-assembled  also. 
Thanks  were  voted  to  Bonaparte  and  the  soldiers  for  what  they 
had  done.  The  directory  was  declared  abolished,  and  a  provi¬ 
sional  government,  consisting  of  three  “  consuls” — Sieyes,  Roger 
Ducos  and  Bonaparte — with  very  extensive  powers,  established. 
The  legislative  body,  from  which  sixty-two  members,  who  had 
spoken  the  most  decidedly  against  Bonaparte,  were  expelled, 
was  to  be  adjourned  until  the  1st  of  Ventose  (Feb.  20th,  1800); 
and  in  the  meantime,  two  commissions,  of  twenty-five  members 
each,  were  to  supply  the  place  of  the  councils,  and  in  particular 
to  deliberate  upon  a  new  constitution.  These  resolutions  were 
taken  at  midnight,  whereupon  the  consuls  and  councils  returned 
to  Paris,  and  the  new  goverment  commenced  immediately.  Thus 
the  directorial  constitution  was  overthrown. 
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THE  CONSULAR  GOVERNMENT. 

# 

(FROM  NOV.  10,  1799  TO  MAY  18,  1804.) 


NEW  CONSTITUTION.— PUBLIC  TRANQUILLITY  RESTORED. 

The  people — with  the  exception  of  the  strict  republicans  and 
the  Jacobins — had  received,  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire, 
in  part  with  indifference,  and  mostly  with  joy.  The  spectacle  of 
the  national  representation  trampled  upon,  alarming  to  patriots, 
had  lost  its  impression  by  frequent  recurrence,  and  the  hatred  of 
the  fallen  government  left  no  room  for  censure  about  the  manner 
of  its  dissolution.  Besides  confidence  in  Bonaparte’s  person  was 
established  by  the  marvelousness  of  his  career,  and  the  most  op¬ 
posite  parties  built  their  hopes  upon  his  dominion. 

The  new  constitution,  finished  five  days  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  directory,  and  published  ten  days  later  (Dec.  25th),  received 
notwithstanding  its  character,  which  endangered  liberty,  a 
quantity  of  suffrages,  less  it  is  true,  than  the  constitution  of  1791, 
but  far  greater  than  those  of  1793  and  1795.  The  people  did 
not  understand  its  spirit,  or  flattered  themselves  with  the  dream 
that  the  fabric  of  liberty  erected  by  the  revolution  could  not  be 
shaken. 

But  the  new  constitution  destroyed  all  the  political  rights  of 
the  people,  gave  all  power  to  one,  and  left  the  nation  only 
vain  names  and  forms.  The  exterior  contour  of  this  constitution, 
however,  was  formed  after  an  ingenious  draught  of  Sieyes ;  but 
the  imperious  genius  of  Bonaparte  had  rejected  of  the  last,  what 
guarantied  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  accepted  only  what 
favored  arbitrary  power.  Thus  a  monstrous  constitution  was 
created,  the  acceptation  of  which  exposed  the  French,  who 
^boasted  of  their  liberty,  to  the  contempt  or  compassion  of  the 
thinking. 

This  constitution  granted  to  a  first  consul  (properly  speaking, 
the  sole  regent,  since  the  two  other  consuls,  who  had  only  a  con¬ 
sultative  voice  in  some  things,  and  in  others  none  at  all,  appeared 
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merely  as  figuring  dignitaries)  a  power,  which  the  latitude  of  his 
rights  and  the  confirmation  of  the  legislative  body,  placed  over 
against  him  to  appearance,  rendered  almost  dictatorial .  He 
was  elected,  it  is  true,  but  his  term  was  ten  -years,  at  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  which  he  was  re-eligible.  He  was  irresponsible.  He 
appointed  to  all  the  employs  of  peace  and  war.  He  commanded 
the  army.  By  the  organ  of  the  council  of  state,  placed  at  his 
side,  and  of  the  ministers,  who  as  well  as  the  counsellors  of  state, 
were  completely  dependent  upon  him,  he  had,  exclusively,  the 
initiative  of  laws  (the  right  of  proposing  them).  He  had  the 
rights  of  finance,  police,  war,  peace  and  alliances.  The  only 
restriction  to  the  power  of  this  monarch  was  a  conservative 
senate  of  eighty  members,  appointed  originally  by  the  consuls, 
but  invested  with  the  right  of  filling  up  its  vacancies;  a  legisla¬ 
tive  body  of  300,  and  a  tribunate  of  100  members,  elected  by  the 
conservative  senate ;  consequently,  three  bodies  dependent  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  formation  upon  the  first  consul.  Besides,  the 
tribunes  had  only  the  right  of  discussing  laws,  without  decisive 
voice;  the  legislators,  on  the  contrary,  had,  it  is  true,  the  right 
of  decision,  yet  merely  by  yes  or  no,  and  without  any  right 
whatever  of  discussion.  The  legislative  body  and  the  tribunate, 
since  only  the  government  had  the  right  of  initiative,  remained 
in  other  respects  inactive,  as  long  as  they  were  not  summoned 
to  the  manifestation  of  life  by  the  proposals  of  the  government. 
The  tribunate  alone  had,  in  the  beginning,  the  right  of  represent¬ 
ation  and  wishes.  The  conservative  senate  finally,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  were  to  be  appointed  for  life,  and  by  large  salaries, 
connected  with  their  inability  to  hold  any  other  office,  freed  from 
all  interests  of  selfishness,  would  naturally,  according  to  the 
personality  of  its  members,  appointed  by  the  consul,  be  rather 
the  instrument  of  oppression  and  of  arbitrary  violations  of  the 
constitution,  than  a  guarantee  of  the  maintenance  of  it.  The 
sessions  of  the  senate  were  to  be  secret,  those  of  the  legislative 
body  and  the  tribunate,  public,  it  is  true ;  yet  the  number  of 
spectators  never  above  two  hundred ! 

The  nation,  therefore,  remained  in  possession  of  a  mere  shadow 
of  its  precious  rights,  which  had  been  bought  with  so  much  blood 
and  tears,  and  which  were  built  upon  reason  and  nature.  The 
primary  assembly  of  every  arrondissement  were  to  form  a  “list  of 
confidence” containing  a  tenth  of  their  members;  the  citizens 
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elected  thus  by  the  primary  assemblies  of  a  department,  desig¬ 
nated  likewise  a  tenth  of  their  number  for  the  formation  of  the 
departmental  list;  and  finally,  the  members  of  the  departmental 
lists  selected  likewise  their  tenth  part,  for  the  formation  of  the 
national  list ;  and  out  of  these  three  lists  the  different  authorities 
and  organs  of  administration  were  chosen,  partly  by  the 
government,  partly  by  the  senate. 

Bonaparte  was  chosen  first  consul  by  the  provisional  commission 
of  legislation,  which  had  drafted  the  constitution.  He  designated 
for  the  second  consul,  Cambaceres,  at  that  time  minister  of  jus¬ 
tice,  attached  to  republican  principles,  and,  for  the  third,  Le 
Brun,  previously  member  of  the  “  Council  of  the  Ancients,”  a 
moderate  royalist.  Sieves  and  Roger  Ducos  were  appointed 
senators.  The  other  members  of  the  senate  were  likewise  ap¬ 
pointed  without  waiting  for  the  lists  of  eligible  citizens,  and,  in 
general,  the  constitution  was  put  into  operation  before  it  was 
accepted. 

Never  had  a  mortal  a  more  fortunate  position  than  Bonaparte 
when  he  entered  upon  his  administration.  All  the  faults  of  the 
men  previously  in  power  served  to  add  lustre  to  his  glory; 
destiny  had  reserved  for  him — as  subsequently,  after  his  own 
fall,  for  the  Holy  Alliance — the  opportunity  and  power  to  heal 
and  to  bless.  Unfortunately  he  did  so  but  a  short  time. 

The  exiles  of  the  18th  Fructidor  were  recalled,  among  others 
Carnot,  who  obtained  anew  the  ministry  of  war  (in  the  place  of 
Berthier,  who  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  reserve 
army).  The  proscribed  priests  were  also  pardoned.  Twenty 
thousand  old  men  returned  to  the  bosom  of  their  families.  The 
striking  out  of  the  list  of  the  emigrants  was  regulated  by  such 
mild  dispositions,  that  it  was  diminished  about  nine-tenths.  All 
the  good  rejoiced  at  the  return  of  justice  and  tranquillity. 

But  symptoms  of  ambition  and  arbitrary  power  were  early 
manifested  by  the  new  government.  The  liberty  of  the  press 
was  essentially  restricted;  some  editors  of  papers  were  silenced, 
others  bribed ;  the  republicans  were  treated  with  severity. 

Such  was  also  the  spirit  that  directed  the  organization  of  the 
authorities.  The  council  of  state,  like  the  ministers,  were  de¬ 
graded  to  mere  servants  of  the  first  consul;  and  the  civil  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  whole  kingdom  was  regulated  according  to  the 
principles  of  military  subordination ;  the  colleges  that  adminis- 
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tered  the  departments,  the  districts  and  the  communes,  were 
superseded  by  prefects,  sub-prefects  and  mayors  (those  altogether, 
these,  at  least  in  the  important  communes,  appointed  by  the  first 
consul).  A  division  of  the  kingdom  into  twenty-five  military 
divisions,  each  under  a  commander-in-chief,  answered  besides 
for  the  submission  of  the  people. 

Among  the  bad  effects  of  the  miserable  directorial  government, 
the  revival  of  civil  war  had  been  one  of  the  most  afflicting.  The 
Vendee  and  the  Chouaneria  blazed  up  anew — especially  after  the 
recall  of  the  mild  Hoche — in  bright  flames. 

The  extinction  of  this  civil  war  was  the  pressing  concern  of 
the  consular  government.  New  troops  were  sent  into  the 
western  departments.  The  insurgents  were  declared  out  of  the 
constitution.  Then  their" courage  failed  them.  Some  blood, 
however,  flowed  yet.  But  these  wrere  the  last  convulsions  of 
this  war  of  extermination.  From  this  time  forth  peace  prevailed 
in  the  western  departments,  so  long  the  theatre  of  bloody  scenes, 
and  they  became  even  attached  to  the  government  of  the 
country. 

BATTLE  OF  MARENGO.— BATTLE  OF  HOHEN LINDEN. 

The  desire  of  the  nation  and  of  Europe  was — peace.  Bona¬ 
parte,  who  had  solemnly  promised  it,  assumed,  therefore,  pru¬ 
dently  the  appearance  of  seeking  it.  He  wrote  even  with  his 
own  hand  to  King  George  III.,  of  England,  whose  cabinet 
seemed  the  soul  of  the  war.  But  the  British  ministry  fulfilled 
his  most  cordial  wish  in  rejecting  his  proposals.  Even  offensive 
expressions  were  dropped  in  parliament.  Confirmed  exaspera¬ 
tion  was  the  consequence  of  this  attempt  at  peace.  Bonaparte 
made  an  adroit  use  of  it  for  reviving  martial  courage  and  patri¬ 
otic  enthusiasm.  The  “  army  of  reserve,”  which  was  formed 
according  to  the  order  of  the  first  consul  at  Dijon,  swelled 
rapidly  by  volunteers  from  all  classes;  and  whilst  the  coalition  yet 
doubted  of  its  existence,  it  was  already  on  its  threatening  march 
towards  the  Alps. 

In  the  meantime  the  campaign  in  Italy  had  commenced.  The 
old  Melas,  general  of  the  cavalry,  was  stationed  there  at  the 
head  of  130,000  soldiers,  whilst  Massena — appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Italian  army  since  Nov.  24th,  1799— had  no 
more  than  40,000  men. 
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Only  Genoa,  with  its  eastern  and  western  coasts,  remained 
yet  to  be  conquered  in  Italy.  Now,  in  the  first  days  of  the 
spring  (April  6th),  Melas  broke  the  French  line, whilst  he  pene¬ 
trated  in  a  sudden  attack  to  Savona  and  Vado,  consequently  to 
the  sea,  and  cut  off  Massena’s  left  wing  and  Suchet  from  the 
main  corps.  The  Austrians,  under  Elsnitz,  now  gradually 
repulsed  General  Suchet  over  the  Var,  reducing  Nice  as  well  as 
Savona  and  all  the  other  fortresses  along  the  coast  (May  8th — 
15th),  whilst  Melas,  by  making  himself  master  of  the  Bocchetta, 
and  by  the  battle  of  Voltri  (April  18th),  forced  the  bold  Massena 
to  shut  himself  up  with  his  army,  still  about  25,000  men  strong, 
in  Genoa. 

Famine,  more  terrible  than  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  raged 
among  the  numerous  garrison  and  in  the  populous  city.  The 
British  admiral,  Keith,  blockaded  the  port;  Melas,  calculating- 
only  upon  famine  for  reducing  the  place,  guarded  strictly  every 
access  by  land.  But  Massena  was  summoned  in  vain  in  the 
name  of  humanity  to  surrender  the  place.  He,  feeling  its  im¬ 
portance,  persisted,  expecting  relief. 

Melas,  in  the  meantime,  certain  of  the  fall  of  Genoa,  prepared 
for  his  invasion  of  Provence  in  concert  with  the  English,  who 
built  the  greatest  hopes  upon  this  enterprise.  But  Bonaparte,  at 
the  head  of  60,000  men,  half  veterans  half  raw  soldiers,  composing 
his  army  of  reserve,  organized  with  wonderful  rapidity,  had 
already  marched  from  Dijon  to  Geneva,  and  from  there  con¬ 
ducted  his  army  in  four  columns  over  the  Alps.  All  the 
obstacles  of  nature  were  overcome  by  prudent  measures,  and  by 
persevering  courage.  Melas,  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  unex¬ 
pected  irruption,  hastened  towards  Turin,  in  order  to  take  there 
such  precautionary  measures  as  circumstances  required : — but 
Bonaparte,  having  descended  into  Piedmont  by  the  valley  of  Aosta, 
had  already  marched  in  a  rapid  movement  to  the  left  upon  Milan, 
captured  this  capital,  and  immediately  raised  from  the  dead  the 
Cisalpine  republic  (June  2d  and  4th).  Lannes  and  Murat  had 
meanwhile  crossed  the  Po,  taken  Piacenza  with  immense  maga¬ 
zines,  whilst  Suchet,  having  re-passed  the  Var,  re-took  Nice  and 
the  whole  department  of  the  maritine  Alps. 

At  this  moment  Genoa  surrendered  (June  4th)  to  Field-Marshal 
Lieutenant  Ott.  The  most  extreme  famine  forced  the  hard 
Messena  to  evacuate  this  place.  But  the  quickly  concluded 
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capitulation  permitted  him  to  join  with  the  remnant  of  his 
soldiers  the  army  of  Suchet,  and  to  fight  in  a  moment  against 
Austria. 

Two  weeks  before,  this  capitulation  might  have  decided  the 
campaign  in  favor  of  Austria.  Now  it  came  too  late.  The 
-  reserve  army  had  in  the  meantime  gained  too  great  an  extent 
of  country,  and  nearly  all  the  magazines  of  the  Austrians;  and 
Melas,  who  had  concentrated  his  forces  at  Alessandria,  suffered, 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  pressing  want,  in  provisions 
and  munitions.  Now  the  battle  was  fought  in  the  plain  of 
Marengo  (June  14th),  which — decisive  as  but  few  in  history — - 
annihilated  the  fruit  of  all  the  Austrian  victories  in  the  preceding 
campaign,  and  put  Italy  again  into  the  hands  of  Bonaparte. 
Mindful  of  the  importance  of  the  day,the  armies  fought  long  and 
furiously.  Victory  already  inclined  to  the  side  of  Austria,  when 
the  hero  Desaix,  the  “  Bayard  of  the  Republic,”  came  up,  pros¬ 
trated  the  left  wing  of  the  Austrians,  and  thereby,  although  he 
himself  fell  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  decided  the  battle  at 
the  thirteenth  hour. 

Milas  now  saw  himself  forced,  not  so  much  by  the  loss  of  men 
as  by  the  hopelessness  of  his  position,  to  the  proposal  of  an 
armistice  as  the  only  means  of  salvation.  The  victor  granted  it, 
but  upon  rigorous  conditions  (June  16th).  It  was  stipulated 
that  the  Austrians  should  retreat  behind  the  Mincio;  Genoa, 
which  they  had  hardly  reduced,  the  fortresses  or  citadels  of 
Tortona,  Alessandria,  Turin,  Arona,  Coni,  Ceva,  Savona,  Milan, 
Pizzighetone,  Piacenza  and  Urbino,  the  precious  fruits  of  so 
many  splendid  victories,  with  their  immense  munitions  of  war, 
all  Piedmont,  Liguria,  and  nearly  all  Cisalpinia,  had  to  be  given 
away  in  consequence  of  one  unfortunate  hour.  The  star  of 
Napoleon  shone  more  brilliant  than  ever. 

The  reserve  army,  now  united  with  the  Italian  under  the  name 
of  the  last,  was  intrusted  to  the  command  of  Massena.  It  num¬ 
bered  more  than  100,000  soldiers.  Bonaparte  returned  to  Paris. 

Meanwhile  the  Austrian  army  had  met  with  great  reverses  in 
Germany  also.  It  was  no  longer  commanded  by  the  Archduke 
Charles,  but  by  Field-Marshal  Kray.  On  the  25th  April  Moreau 
crossed  the  Rhine  upon  six  points,  and  repulsed  the  Austrians 
quickly,  by  a  series  of  fortunate  actions,  from  the  Black  Forest 
as  far  as  Bavaria.  Already  after  the  battles  of  Engen,  Stockach,  ' 
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and  Moesskirch  (May  3d  and  5th),  he  found  himself  strong  enough 
to  send  20,000  men  to  Italy  to  reinforce  the  reserve  army.  After 
a  series  of  new  defeats,  Kray,  at  the  head  of  his  army  left  Ulm, 
where  he  had  maintained  himself  for  some  time,  and  marched  to 
Ingolstadt,  then  by  Landshut  to  Haag  and  Ampfing,  whilst 
Moreau  occupied  a  large  part  of  Bavaria  as  well  as  Munich ; 
and  Lecourbe  had  made  himself  master  of  the  passes  of  Vorarl- 
berg  and  Orisons,  and  thus  offered  hand  to  the  Italian  army. 

Now  an  armistice  was  concluded  at  Parsdorf,  which  required 
twelve  days’  notice  before  the  resumption  of  hostilities  (July 
15th).  The  defile  of  Reutte  in  Tyrol,  Ratisbon,  and  all  the 
territory  of  Franconia  to  the  Rednitz,  were  resigned  to  the 
French  army,  besides  its  conquests.  The  fortresses  situated 
back  of  the  French  army  were  blockaded. 

The  world  expected  peace.  Count  St.  Julian,  sent  to  Paris 
with  very  extended  powers,  signed  the  preliminary  treaty  of 
peace,  which  was  based  upon  that  of  Campo  Formio  (July  28th). 
But  the  emperor,  not  having  ratified  this  treaty,  declared  the 
truce  at  an  end.  Austria  purchased  at  (Sept.  29th)  Hohenlinden 
a  further  forty-five  days’  respite  with  the  surrender  of  the  for¬ 
tresses  of  Ulm,  Ingolstadt  and  Philippsburg.  They  were  put  at 
the  disposition  of  the  French  republic;  hence  the  latter  took 
measures  immediately  for  dismantling  them.  A  convention  at 
Castiglione  (Sept.  25th)  tranquillized  at  the  same  time  the  Italian 
armies. 

The  prolonged  truce  did  not  lead  to  peace.  Louis,  count  of 
Cobenzl,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  appeared,  it  is  true,  in  Luneville, 
as  plenipotentiaries  for  negotiation.  But  it  was  interrupted  by 
the  demand  of  France  for  an  armistice  by  sea  as  well  as  by 
land. 

That  by  land  was  now  renounced  (Nov.  11th  and  23d).  The 
plenipotentiaries  continued,  however,  to  sojourn  in  Luneville. 

New  armies  posted  along  the  Maine  and  Lower  Rhine  had  aug¬ 
mented  the  superiority  of  the  French  over  the  Austrians.  The 
Austrian  army,  now  under  the  young  Archduke  John  (aided  by 
General  Lauer),  was  by  no  means  able  to  cope  with  it.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  inferiority,  the  Archduke  John  ventured 
attack,  and  passed  the  Inn.  The  left  wing  of  Moreau,  which 
was  stationed  at  Ampfing  under  Grenier,  was  surprised  and 
routed  (Dec.  1st).  But  two  days  after  (Dec.  3d),  Moreau  anni- 
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hilated  the  Austrian  army  in  a  terrible  battle  at  Hohenlinden. 
The  defeated  fled  in  wild  dissolution  into  the  heart  of  their  own 
state,  the  inexorable  enemy  being  upon  their  heels,  who  crossed 
the  Inn,  the  Salza,  the  Traun  and  the  Ens,  in  bloody  engage¬ 
ments,  and  three  weeks  after  the  victor  was  only  twenty  leagues 
distant  from  Vienna. 

In  this  extremity,  the  Archduke  Charles  had  been  obliged  to 
resume  the  command  of  the  army ;  but  he  perceived  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  further  resistance.  About  300,000  men  in  Germany 
and  Italy  were  marching  upon  Vienna.  It  was  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  peace.  After  short  negotiations,  an  armistice  was 
brought  about  at  Steyer  (Dec.  25th),  the  conditions  of  which 
were  almost  equivalent  to  laying  down  arms.  Wuerzburg  and 
Braunau,  Kufstein,  Scharniz  and  Finstermuenz,  were  given  up  to 
the  French,  all  Tyrol  evacuated  by  the  Austrians,  and  it  was 
solemnly  promised  that  the  emperor  would  conclude  peace, 
whatever  the  sentiments  of  his  allies  might  be. 


The  Italian  army,  now  under  Brune,  had  also  made  new’ 
advances.  It  had  made  itself  master  of  Tuscany  during  the 
armistice,  then  crossed  the  Mincio  and  Adige  (Dec.  25th,  1800, 
Jan.  1st,  1801),  defeated  General  Bellegarde,  successor  of  Melas, 
in  several  battles,  and  effected  its  connection  with  the  army  of 
Grisons,  in  southern  Tyrol.  Now  an  armistice  was  likewise 
concluded  (Jan.  16th),  which  resigned  the  fortresses  of  Peschiera, 
Verona,  Legnano,  Ferrara,  and  Ancona,  to  the  French,  and  fixed 
the  Livenza  and  the  Tagliamento  for  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  armies.  A  later  convention  put  Mantua  also 
into  the  power  of  the  victorious  French,  as  the  price  of  a  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  armistice  (Jan.  26th). 


THE  PEACE  OF  LUNEVILLE.— OTHER  TREATIES  OF  PEACE. 

After  these  events,  peace  appeared  no  longer  doubtful ;  and 
it  was  signed  on  the  9th  Feb.  1801,  at  Luneville.  France  had 
demanded  that,  for  the  sake  of  despatch,  the  emperor  should 
conclude  it  at  the  same  time  in  the  name  of  the  German  empire, 
which  was  also  done. 

The  treaty  of  Luneville  confirmed  the  cession  already  made 
to  France  by  Austria  of  Belgium,  as  well  as  that  of  the  county 
of  Falkenstein  and  the  Frickthal ;  it  renewed  also  the  cession  of 
Lombardy  .to  the  Cisalpine  republic.  In  return,  the  Venetian 
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provinces  ceded  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  re¬ 
mained  to  this  power,  with  the  only  difference  that  the  Adige 
was  designated  for  the  boundary.  The  cession  of  the  Breisgau 
was  likewise  confirmed ;  but  Austria  was  forced  to  renounce 
besides,  the  grand  dutchy  of  Tuscany,  which  was  assigned  to  the 
Infante,  the  duke  of  Parma.  To  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
however,  a  full  indemnification  in  Germany  was  promised.  The 
empire  of  Germany  ceded  all  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  hereditary  princes  injured  by  this  ces¬ 
sion  should  receive  indemnities  on  the  right  bank ;  that  the 
French  should  evacuate  this  right  bank,  but  that  the  fortresses 
restored  in  consequence  of  this  cession  should  remain  in  the  state 
in  which  they  were,  i.  e.  dismantled.  Besides,  the  independence 
of  the  Batavian,  Helvetic,  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  republics  was 
acknowledged  and  guarantied  by  the  same  treaty. 

The  German  empire  received  the  treaty  as  an  afflicting  notice, 
and  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  confirmed  it  without  delay  or  opposi¬ 
tion  (March  9th). 

This  peace  with  the  principal  enemy  of  the  republic  on  the 
continent,  was  soon  followed  by  reconciliation  with  the  other 
hostile  powers. 

Naples  concluded  peace  at  Florence  (March  28th),  and  pre¬ 
served  the  main  country  by  ceding  its  possessions  in  Middle  and 
Upper  Italy  (Elba,  Stato  Degli  Presidii,  and  Piombino).  This 
power  engaged  besides  to  close  its  ports  against  the  English  and 
Turks'. 

Portugal  concluded  peace  with  Spain  at  Badajoz  (June  6th), 
for  the  cession  of  Olivenza;  with  France  at  Madrid  (Sept.  29th), 
for  the  cession  of  a  district  in  South  America,  bordering  on 
Guiana,  and  a  moderate  sum  of  money. 

Russia,  since  the  defeat  of  her  armies  in  Switzerland  and 
Holland,  had,  it  is  true,  ceased  hostilities ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
many  friendly  approaches,  peace  had  not  yet  been  formally  con¬ 
cluded.  It  was  first  secured  by  the  death  of  the  capricious 
autocrat.  The  count  of  Markow,  sent  to  Paris  by  the  emperor 
Alexander,  concluded,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  peace  with 
Spain,  as  well  as  with  France  (Oct.  4th  and  6th),  in  re-establish¬ 
ing  such  reciprocal  relations  as  existed  before  the  war.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  secret  convention,  France  engaged  to  arrange  the  affairs 
of  Germany  and  Italy  only  by  an  intimate  concert  with  Russia. 
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France  also  acknowledged  the  republic  of  the  Seven  (Ionian) 
Islands,  which  the  sultan  and  the  czar  had  created  (March  21st, 
1800),  when  those  islands,  formerly  Venetian  and  then  French, 
had  been  conquered  by  their  combined  fleets.  A  political  crea¬ 
tion  as  singular  on  the  part  of  the  monarchs  at  war  with  the 
great  republic,  as  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Hetruria,  into  which 
the  victorious  French  republic  converted  Tuscany. 

The  first  consul  concluded  peace  likewise  with  the  Porte  (Oct. 
9th,  1801).  The  evacuation  of  Egypt,  having  removed  the 
cause  of  war,  the  old  relation  of  friendship  was  restored  without 
difficulty.  The  earlier  relations  were  thereby  re-established. 

Peace  was  made  with  the  powers  of  Barbary,  especially  with 
Algiers  (Dec.  17th,  1801). 

ENGLISH  WAR.  — INTERNAL  AND  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.— 
SECOND  ARMED  NEUTRALITY  OF  THE  NORTH.— 

PEACE  OF  AMIENS. 

But  reconciliation  with  England  was  more  difficult.  The 
obstinate  character  of  Pitt  did  not  bend  even  to  necessity. 
Finally,  self-preservation  demanded  the  bitter  resolve.  Pitt 
therefore  left  the  ministry,  which  he  had  long  administered  with 
great  praise  and  great  censure,  and  Addington  took  his  place 
(March  16th,  1801),  whereupon  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the  new 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  immediately  declared  the 
willingness  of  the  king  to  make  peace. 

The  two  last  great  blows  wffiich  England  had  given  her 
enemy,  were  the  re-conquest  of  Malta  and  Egypt.  After  a 
blockade  for  two  years,  Vaubois,  the  valiant  governor,  was  con¬ 
strained  to  surrender  to  the  British  forces  the  fortress  of  La 
Valette,  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him  (Sept.  5th,  1800).  In 
Egypt,  after  the  departure  of  Bonaparte,  Kleber  had  taken  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army,  and,  in  spite  of  the  great  difficulties  he  had 
to  encounter,  continued  the  war  with  glory.  But  he  fell  by  the 
hand  of  a  Turkish  assassin.  Menou,  who  was  neither  respected 
nor  loved,  took,  as  oldest  general,  the  staff.  Disunion  arose  in 
the  army,  discontent  among  the  people.  Now  England  fitted 
out  a  powerful  enterprise  for  the  final  suppression  of  this  formida¬ 
ble  colony  of  the  French.  Admiral  Keith  commanded  the  fleet, 
General  Abercrombie  the  army.  The  descent  was  made  at 
Aboukir  (March  8th,  1801).  The  French  were  beaten  here,  and 
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still  more  severely  at  Ilamanieh  (March  21st  and  April  9th), 
Abercrombie,  however,  had  fallen  in  the  first  battle,  whereupon 
Hutchinson  obtained  the  command.  Finally,  Menou  capitulated 
in  Alexandria  (Aug,  30th).  The  ruins  of  the  valiant  army  were 
transported,  free,  to  France  upon  English  vessels.  Thus  ended 
the  brilliantly  commenced  expedition  to  Egypt. 

A  violent  fermentation,  which  assumed  a  more  and  more 
dangerous  character,  continued  to  prevail  in  the  interior  of 
England.  The  revolt  of  the  Irish,  it  is  true,  which  had  raged 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  produced  scenes  of  terror  of  all  sorts, 
had  been  in  greatest  part  quelled  by  the  wisdom  and  mildness 
of  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  succeeded  the  cruel  Lord  Camden  as 
viceroy  (June  20th,  1798).  The  union  of  Ireland  with  Great 
Britain,  which  Pitt,  after  having  overcome  manifold  difficulties, 
finally  brought  about  (June  30th,  1800),  gave  an  excellent  surety 
of  future  tranquillity.  On  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1801,  the  united 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  opened  by  the  king. 
One  hundred  deputies  of  the  Irish  cities  and  counties  took  their 
seats  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  four  spiritual  and  twenty- 
eight  secular  peers  entered  the  house  of  lords.  Ireland  was  to 
contribute  two-seventeenths  to  the  common  wants  of  the  state. 
All  this,  however,  did  not  satisfy  Ireland.  The  greatest  com¬ 
plaints,  namely,  those  of  the  Catholics,  still  continued.  Even 
the  powerful  Pitt  solicited  the  “emancipation  of  the  Catholics” 
in  vain.  The  king  declared  this  contrary  to  his  “  coronation- 
oath.”  Thus  the  secret  fire  remained,  which  needed  but  an 
opportunity  to  break  out  again  in  bright  flames. 

In  England,  too,  combustible  matter  of  many  sorts  was  accu¬ 
mulated.  The  enormous  sums,  which  the  war  against  powerful 
France,  connected  with  payment  of  heavy  subsidies  to  most 
of  the  states  of  Europe,  swallowed  up,  made  continually  higher 
taxes  and  an  unexampled  increase  of  the  national  debt  necessary. 
Within  the  first  six  years  of  the  war  it  had  already  increased 
about  two  hundred  millions  pounds  sterling;  but  at  the  time  of 
the  peace  of  Luneville  the  whole  burden  of  the  funded  debt 
amounted  to  five  hundred  millions !  the  interest  of  which  alone 
exhausted  the  ability  of  the  taxable.  A  tax  upon  incomes, 
which  Pitt  introduced,  availed  but  little.  Besides,  many  branches 
of  industry  were  interrupted  or  destroyed  by  the  chances  of 
war,  or  by  the  changes  of  policy  in  foreign  countries.  The  poor- 
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tax  rose  to  a  fearful  height,  and  yet  the  distress  of  the  indigent 
was  not  appeased.  The  corruption  of  parliament  and  govern¬ 
ment,  the  result  of  a  faulty  representation,  was  manifest  to  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  intelligent  and  the  good  united  more 
and  more  in  the  desire,  in  the  demand  for  a  reform  of  parliament, 
which  selfishness,  the  spirit  of  castes,  stupidity  and  inclination 
to  arbitrary  power,  rejected  with  abhorrence.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  keep  down  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people,  which 
a  corrupt  government  and  parliament  would  not  remove  by 
granting  just  demands,  by  severity  and  violence.  But  by  this 
course,  the  discontent  and  exasperation  were  augmented. 

As  a  compensation  for  so  many  evils,  England  had  merely  her 
triumphs  by  sea  and  her  increasing  commercial  greatness, 
which  was  built  upon  them.  But  even  this  dominion  of  the  sea, 
which  she  arrogantly  abused,  threatened  danger  by  the  finally 
excited  resistance  of  the  neutrals.  Denmark  and  Sweden  com¬ 
plained  loudly  of  several  great  insults  to  their  flags,  particularly 
of  the  right,  claimed  by  England,  to  search  even  commercial 
vessels  sailing  under  convoy,  and  of  many  other  particular  acts 
of  violence. 

Now  the  Russian  emperor,  Paul,  proposed  to  the  northern 
powers  the  project  of  another  armed  neutrality,  similar  to  that 
of  1780.  Sweden  and  Prussia  were  pleased  with  his  project, 
but  Denmark,  which  lay  the  nearest  to  British  anger,  accepted  it 
reluctantly  (Dec.,  1800). 

The  British  trident  rose  with  vengeance  against  such  threaten¬ 
ing  measures.  Fifty-four  vessels,  under  Admirals  Parker  and 
Nelson,  broke  through  the  Sound,  in  spite  of  the  violent  fire  of 
the  fortress  of  Kronenburg,  and  appeared  before  Copenhagen 
(March  29th,  1801).  The  Danes  fought  intrepidly  upon  their 
line  of  defence  against  a  fleet  vastly  superior,  skilled  in  war,  and 
commanded  by  the  most  renowned  admirals  (April  2d),  and  their 
heroic  resistance  cost  the  English  dear  for  a  triumph  that 
afforded  little  joy.  Nelson  first,  the  very  day  after  the  battle, 
proposed  an  armistice,  to  which  Denmark,  after  some  negotia¬ 
tion,  consented,  upon  the  condition,  that  during  the  truce  the 
armed  neutrality  should  be  suspended. 

Now  the  English  sailed  into  the  Baltic  Sea,  to  attack  the 
Swedish-Russian  fleet.  But  in  the  night,  from  the  23d  to  the 
24th  March,  1801,  Emperor  Paul  had  lost  his  life  in  consequence 
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of  the  hatred  which  he  had  incurred  by  his  despotism.  His  son 
and  successor,  Alexander,  showed  himself  inclined  to  peace  im¬ 
mediately  (April  20th).  It  was  concluded  in  a  short  space  of 
time ;  Russia,  in  a  convention,  most  remarkable  but  unfavorable 
to  the  maritime  rights  of  neutrals  (.Tune  17th,  1801),  acknow¬ 
ledged —  with  slight  mitigation  —  the  hard  British  principles, 
against  which  the  armed  neutrality  had  been  formed.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  about  Malta  was  also  settled.  The  emperor  Alexander 
renounced  his  claims  to  the  grand-mastership  of  the  order,  and 
consequently  to  the  possession  of  the  island.  The  peace  of  the 
north  was  re-established. 

Peace  was  finally  made  with  France  also.  The  preliminaries 
were  signed  in  London,  on  the  1st  of  Oct.,  1800.  Soon  the 
congress  assembled  at  Amiens,  at  which  the  definitive  peace 
between  England  on  the  one  side,  then  France,  Spain  and  Hol¬ 
land  on  the  other,  was  concluded  March  27th,  1802. 

England  restored  by  this  peace  all  her  conquests,  with  the 
exception  of  Ceylon  and  Trinidad,  ceded  to  her  by  the  Batavian 
republic  and  Spain.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  to  be  open 
equally  to  the  vessels  of  the  contracting  powers,  and  no  higher 
duties  than  the  Batavian  vessels  themselves  paid,  were  to  be 
required  of  them.  Egypt  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Porte,  and, 
in  general,  the  integrity  of  the  same  maintained.  Malta  was 
assigned  again  to  the  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  and  finally, 
a  suitable  indemnity  was  to  be  given  to  the  house  of  Orange, 
not,  however,  at  the  expense  of  the  Batavian  republic. 

PRINCIPAL  RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  DEPUTATION  OF  THE  EMPIRE.— 
CHANGE  OF  CONSTITUTION  IN  GERMANY. 

Of  all  these  conclusions  of  peace,  that  with  Germany  was  the 
most  difficult  in  its  fulfilment.  The  affair  of  compensations  for 
the  princes  who  were  deprived  of  some  territory  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  or  who  were  referred  to  the  good  German  empire 
for  indemnification,  was  already,  by  its  nature,  a  source  of  infi¬ 
nite  contention.  It  might  be  praised  almost  as  a  benefit,  that 
three  great  powers,  France,  Russia  and  Prussia,  had  previously 
completed  the  plan  of  indemnification  among  themselves,  and 
presented  (Aug.  18th,  1802)  it  merely  for  acceptation — in  the 
name  of  the  two  first — to  the  deputation  of  the  empire  expressly 
appointed  for  this  purpose  (Oct.  2d,  1801).  Its  sessions  were 
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first  opened,  however,  on  the  24th  of  Aug.,  1802.  But  these 
great  powers  were  not  the  friends  of  Germany,  and  their  impe¬ 
rious  dictate  completed  the  humiliation  of  the  unfortunate  em¬ 
pire.  From  the  moment  on,  when  the  business  of  indemnification 
was  commenced  in  Paris,  the  ambassadors  of  many  German 
princes  were  seen  to  swarm  around  the  first  consul  and  his 
minister,  Talleyrand,  in  assiduous  exertion  to  gain  something, 
even  in  importunateness,  begging  for  land  and  people,  higgling, 
contending,  not  one  working  for  the  common  fatherland,  all  only 
for  themselves,  for  the  increase  of  their  grandeur,  and  emulously 
sacrificing  the  general  interest.  In  weighing  claims  or  deserts, 
naturally  only  princes  or  families,  not  the  people,  were  taken 
into  consideration.  Even  the  opposition,  which  was  manifested 
in  Germany,  among  the  members  of  the  deputation  of  the  empire, 
against  the  project  of  indemnification  conceived  by  the  media¬ 
tors,  had  no  popular  interest  for  its  object,  but  merely  the  enfee- 
blement  of  Austria,  especially  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
who  did  not  get  the  full  indemnification  promised  him  by  the 
treaty  of  Luneville.  This  point  having  been  at  length  arranged 
by  means  of  some  concessions  made  by  the  opposite  party,  two 
principal  resolutions  of  the  deputation  of  the  empire  appeared 
successively,  which  approved  of  the  French-Russian  plan  of 
indemnification,  the  last  of  which  was  also  sanctioned  by  the 
emperor  and  the  empire  (Nov.  23d,  1802  and  Feb.  25th,  1803), 
consequently  the  deputation  of  the  empire  was  declared  dissolved 
(March  24th,  and  May  19th,  1803). 

In  respect  to  the  main  point  the  deliberations  and  resolutions 
of  the  deputation  of  the  empire  were  a  mere  formality.  All 
was  decided  in  Paris.  France  and  Russia  merely  notified  the 
deputation  of  what  was  to  be  accepted.  Not  only  all  the  imme¬ 
diate  ecclesiastical  chapters  of  the  empire,  and  the  mediate 
chapters  and  convents  situated  either  in  the  ancient  countries  or 
in  the  countries  of  indemnities,  but  also  most  of  the  imperial 
cities  with  their  territories  were  treated  according  to  the  law  of 
things  (jus  reale ) — as  stuff  of  indemnification, — and  arbitrarily 
assigned  to  German  or  foreign  solictors  for  indemnities.  Forty- 
two  imperial  cities  were  thus  subjected  to  princes.  Only  six 
(Hamburg,  Lubec,  Bremen,  Augsburg,  Nuernburg  and  Frank¬ 
fort)  remained  free;  yet  likewise  only  by  the  arbitrary  decision 
and  the  despotic  will  of  the  great  powers.  Nay,  they  were  even 
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estranged  from  the  German  empire  by  the  neutrality  granted 
them  in  its  future  wars.  So  little  was  the  interest  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  nation  everywhere  regarded ;  nothing  was  respected,  spared, 
promoted,  but  that  of  the  hereditary  princes. 

The  new  constitution  which  Germany  received  by  the  affair 
of  indemnification,  and  the  decrees  of  the  imperial  diet  that  fol¬ 
lowed  it,  could  not,  under  such  circumstances,  be  otherwise  than 
completely  absurd  and  pitiable.  By  the  loss  of  Belgium  and  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  by  the  extinction  of  two  electorates  (Co¬ 
logne  and  Treves),  by  the  secularization  of  the  spiritual  states, 
and  the  subjection  of  the  imperial  cities,  all  the  joints  of  the  frail 
political  edifice  had  been  torn  apart,  its  foundations  sapped,  and 
the  whole  had  been  disfigured  by  strange  additions.  The  elector 
of  Mentz,  who  had  now,  instead  of  his  former  possessions,  Ratis- 
bon,  Aschaffenburg,  and  Wezlar,  in  preserving  his  dignity  of 
arch-chancellor,  and  the  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order  (an 
Austrian  prince),  were  the  only  spiritual  states  left.  Whereas 
four  new  electors,  Salzburg,  Wurtemburg,  Hesse-Cassel,  and 
Baden,  were  made,  and  the  votes  in  the  council  of  the  princes  of 
the  empire,  notwithstanding  the  diminution  of  territory,  increased 
from  ninety-nine  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-one.  Of  these,  the 
Protestants  had  twenty-seven  more  to  give  than  the  Catholics, 
which  again  reversed  the  old  relations,  and  caused  loud  com¬ 
plaints  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics.  Of  the  princes  to  be  in¬ 
demnified,  Prussia  had  drawn  the  best  lot.  Bavaria,  Wurtem¬ 
burg,  and  Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  others,  obtained  far 
more  than  they  had  lost :  Tuscany,  on  the  contrary,  whose  in¬ 
demnification  was  indeed  unjustly  required  of  Germany,  was  not 
half  compensated,  and  so  it  was  with  Modena,  to  whom  the 
Breisgau  (with  the  exception  of  the  Frickthal  ceded  by  France 
to  Switzerland  for  some  remuneration)  was  assigned.  Orange, 
whose  loss  in  Holland  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  German  empire, 
obtained,  for  ail  that,  Fulda,  with  other  scattered,  spiritual  and 
secular  possessions.  Some  indemnities  of  less  importance  were 
made  in  the  proceeds  of  the  octroy  of  the  Rhine  navigation, 
which  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  multinominal  tolls,  and 
to  be  administered  for  the  common  advantage  of  France  and 
Germany. 

These  institutions  and  new  relations  gave  rise  to  more  com¬ 
plicated  quarrels,  when  a  new  war  broke  out,  and  completed 
suddenly  the  overthrow  of  the  German  empire. 
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BONAPARTE’S  SYSTEM  OF  GOVERNMENT.— CONSULATE  FOR  LIFE.— 
HEREDITARY  IMPERIAL  DIGNITY. 

The  work  of  pacification  being  terminated  by  the  treaties  of 
Luneville  and  Amiens,  Bonaparte  was  able  to  apply  himself  to 
the  execution  of  his  vast  designs — vast  indeed,  for  he  aspired  to 
nothing  less  than  to  make  France  the  world-swaying  state,  and 
himself  its  unlimited  lord,  and  the  founder  of  a  dynasty.  The 
measures  which  he  conceived  and  executed  to  arrive  at  this 
result,  were  prudent,  energetic,  persevering,  for  the  most  part 
salutary  in  their  more  immediate  effects,  but  also  frequently 
unprincipled,  unjust,  criminal,  and,  in  respect  to  their  ultimate 
object,  altogether  execrable.  It  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place, 
to  heal  the  yet  bleeding  wounds  which  France  had  received  in 
the  revolution,  and  to  gain  the  confidence  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  people  for  the  first  consul.  He  therefore  first  tranquillized 
and  subjected  all  parties,  in  showing  to  all  equal  favor,  without 
giving  himself  up  to  any.  Then  an  active  life,  that  corresponded 
with  the  progress  of  politics,  and  especially  with  the  interests 
of  national  economy,  came  into  all  branches  of  the  administra¬ 
tion.  Roads  were  laid  out,  canals  dug,  harbours,  dikes  and 
bridges  constructed,  everywhere  ways  of  intercourse  made  or 
facilitated,  the  spirit  of  invention  encouraged  by  honour  and 
rewards,  and  even  the  genius  of  foreign  countries  rendered  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  French  interest.  Such  establishments  and  insti¬ 
tutions,  in  France  itself  and  in  its  vassal  states,  mark  the  whole 
period  of  Bonaparte’s  power,  and — however  many  are  his  faults 
and  his  iniquities — the  half  of  Europe  is  full  of  these  monuments 
of  his  creative  genius  and  his  greatnes  as  a  regent. 

But  beside  such  praiseworthy  works,  the  most  artful  manoeuvres 
of  despotism,  and  the  most  insatiable  ambition,  were  early  dis¬ 
played.  To  be  the  venerated  and  loved  head  of  a  great  and  free 
people  did  not  satisfy  his  selfishness.  He  would  be  despot  and 
sole  ruler,  in  short,  all  in  all.  No  other  independent  power 
was  permitted  to  stand  beside  his,  and  he  thought  he  had  nothing, 
unless  all. 

In  the  first  place,  he  put  the  press  in  chains.  But  he  who  does 
not  allow  the  word  of  complaint,  challenges  the  hostile  deed. 
Only  a  system  of  terror  can  then  protect  him.  Bonaparte  had 
recourse  to  the  last.  Fouche,  his  minister  of  police,  organized 
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an  omnipresent  army  of  Arguses  and  police-servants,  which  soon 
mastered  the  domain  of  thought  itself.  Yet  conspiracies  took 
place  (or  were — as  strongly  suspected — in  part  imagined,  or 
artfully  caused  from  above),  whereby  the  executioner  found 
work.  They  occasioned,  at  the  same  time,  general  measures  of 
severity. 

At  the  same  time  the  first  consul  established  special  tribunals 
through  the  whole  kingdom,  composed  of  judges,  whom  the 
consul  appointed,  chiefly  officers,  true  revolutionary  tribunals, 
now  in  the  service  of  the  monarch. 

The  opposition  of  some  friends  of  justice,  and  some  bold  spirits 
in  the  senate  itself, — and  more  yet  in  the  tribunate,  rose,  it  is 
true,  against  such  strokes  of  power,  yet  without  success.  The 
government,  on  the  contrary,  was  provoked  by  this  opposition 
to  violent  measures  against  the  national  representation  itself. 

The  deliberations  relative  to  the  new  civil  code  were  the  more 
immediate  cause  of  such  measures.  Bonaparte  laid  a  project  before 
the  legislative  body.  Some  members,  zealous  partisans  of  liberty, 
censured  violently  many  articles  of  this  code,  which  were  hostile 
to  libertv,  and  sacrificed  the  natural  order  of  families  to  the 
interests  of  absolute  power  in  the  state.  The  first  consul,  irri¬ 
tated,  took  back  the  project  (Jan.  5th,  1802) ;  but  not  long  after 
wards  twenty  tribunes  and  sixty  legislators  were  eliminated 
from  the  list  of  the  two  bodies  by  a  so-called  “  organic  senatus- 
consult ,”  and  hereby  their  obsequiousness  secured.  Hence  the 
code,  called  afterwards  the  “  Code  Napoleon,”  upon  its  second 
presentation,  after  circumstantial  deliberation,  was  complaisantly 
accepted,  and  immediately  promulgated  as  obligatory  (March 
24th,  1804). 

Not  only  the  civil  code,  but  also  religion  and  the  church  were 
abused  as  instruments  of  despotism.  Bonaparte  selected  from  the 
Catholic  usages  or  abuses,  merely  what  he — without  prejudice 
to  himself — could  yield  to  the  pope,  and  what  might  be  granted 
to  him  by  the  pope  for  the  advantage  of  his  ambitious  plans.  In 
this  spirit  a  concordat  was  negotiated  with  the  last,  whereby 
consul  and  pope  granted  to  one  another,  what  neither  of  them 
had  a  right  to  dispose  of,  and  one  sacrificed  to  the  other,  and 
received  in  return  as  a  sacrifice,  the  liberty  of  the  church,  which 
he  ought  to  have  protected.  A  national  council  had  been  opened 
at  Paris  (June  29th,  1801).  But  Bonaparte  dissolved  it  (Aug.  16th), 
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in  order  to  gain  the  pope,  who  was  afraid  of  it.  All  bishops 
were  then  ordered  to  renounce  their  sees ;  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  (the  number  of  the  first  was  fixed  at  ten,  that  of  the  last 
at  fifty)  were  to  be  appointed  now  and  for  the  future  by  the  first 
consul,  but  to  receive  their  ecclesiastical  installation  from  the 
pope ;  the  curates  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  bishops,  with 
ratification  of  the  government.  No  ecclesiastical  ordinance  was 
to  be  published,  no  priest  consecrated,  no  festival  celebrated, 
without  the  permission  of  the  government,  and  a  particular 
ministry  was  created  for  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
The  public  functionaries  had  also  the  order  to  observe  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  In  all  France  there  was  to  be  but  one  liturgy  and  one 
catechism.  The  government  promised  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  the  clergy,  which,  however,  was  done  only  parsimoniously. 

This  concordat  had  been  already  concluded  at  Paris,  June 
15th,  1801,  and  ratified  by  the  pope,  Sept.  10th;  it  was  not, 
however,  presented  until  April  5th  and  7th,  1802,  to  the  legisla¬ 
tive  body  already  sifted,  and  was,  consequently,  adopted  without 
opposition. 

The  first  consul  was  approaching  his  object  at  a  rapid  pace. 
Already  he  ventured  to  attack  the  idol  of  the  revolutionary 
French,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  revolution,  that  of 
equality,  and  proposed  to  the  legislative  body  the  project  of 
creating  a  legion  of  honour,  that  is  to  say  a  new  nobility.  This 
nobility  was,  it  is  true,  to  be  acquired  by  merit  alone,  not 
hereditary;  but,  for  this  very  reason,  it  would  necessarily  become 
a  nobility  of  slavery,  without  any  independence,  and  without 
dignity,  a  reward  especially  of  merit  in  military  servitude,  a 
mark  of  favor  from  the  sultan. 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  which  this  law  produced,  it  was  also 
passed,  although  with  a  small  majority  (March  18th,  19th,  1802). 
Public  opinion  declared  loudly  against  this  institution ;  but 
Bonaparte  already  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  defy  public 
opinion.  He  had  already  exchanged  the  simplicity  which  be¬ 
comes  a  republican  head,  for  monarchical  pageantry,  formed  after 
the  manners  of  the  old  court.  The  throne  was  visibly  rising 
over  the  grave  of  the  republic. 

About  the  same  time,  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  consul  for 
life.  Directly  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Chabot,  the  tribune, 
proposed,  that  a  signal  national  acknowledgment  should  be 
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offered  to  the  first  consul.  The  question  upon  which  the 
nation — according  to  the  artful  request  of  Bonaparte — had  to 
decide,  was  that  of  the  consulate  for  life ;  and  the  polls  were 
immediately  opened  in  the  whole  kingdom  for  receiving  the  votes 
of  the  nation.  The  obsequious  exertions  of  the  prefects  and 
other  functionaries,  as  well  as  the  servility  of  the  multitude,  left 
no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  result.  It  was  dangerous  to  say 
“no!”  Only  Carnot,  in  the  tribunate,  had  dared  to  vote  in  the 
negative.  The  senate,  therefore,  was  able  to  make  known  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  that  of  3,577,379  (expressed  or  tacit)  votes/ 
hardly  11,000  were  negative;  and  in  consequence  of  this  result 
a  senatus-consult  declared  Bonaparte  consul  for  life,  and  con- 
veyed  to  him  “  the  expression  of  the  love,  of  the  confidence,  and 
of  the  admiration  of  the  French  people”  (Aug.  2d).  Far  worse, 
and  more  derisive  of  the  constitution,  was  a  so-called  “  organic” 
senatus-consult,  appearing  two  days  after  (Aug.  4th),  which,  upon 
the  proposal  of  the  council  of  state,  without  any  previous  com¬ 
munication  with  the  legislative  body,  out  of  arrogated  plenitude 
of  power,  changed  the  form  of  the  consular  government,  and 
thus  gave  the  oppressed  people  of  France  a  new  constitution 
summarily,  without  any  of  the  forms  requisite  for  the  simplest 
law.  All  power  was  confined  by  this  constitution  to  the  first 
consul,  all  guarantee  to  the  senate.  This  senate,  the  creature 
and  the  servile  tool  of  the  wishes  of  the  first  consul,  could  change 
the  constitution,  dissolve  the  legislative  body  and  the  tribunate, 
declare  departments  out  of  the  constitution,  reverse  the  decisions 
of  tribunals,  suspend  the  functions  of  the  jury!  Besides,  the 
electoral  office  was  declared  an  office  for  life,  the  tribunate — a 
terror  for  tyrants  by  its  very  name — reduced  to  fifty  members, 
and  the  servile  council  of  state  increased. — And  such  a  constitu¬ 
tion,  fit  for  Chinese  rather  than  for  Europeans,  the  French, 
the  destroyers  of  the  Bastile,  or  their  sons,  received  without 
resistance !  .  .  .  . 

One  step  more — and  ther  e  was  the  hereditary  imperial  throne. 
Bonaparte,  whose  contempt  of  men  was  the  only  just  sentiment 
•  of  his  heart,  took  it  boldly  and  successfully.  Bonaparte  knew 
the  French,  a  people  impetuous,  quickly  excited,  inconstant,  and 
enjoying  only  the  new,  easily  made  enthusiastic  for  words,  for 
sounds,  but  less  susceptible  of  ideas,  and  regarding  with  self- 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  every  creation  of  its  own.  He  was 
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favored,  besides,  in  his  aspiring  plans,  as  Augustus,  and  in  a 
still  greater  measure',  by  the  disposition  of  the  people,  fatigued 
by  the  storms  of  the  republic.  The  ghost  of  terrorism  alarmed, 
day  and  night.  Many  monarchists  desired,  in  general,  a  throne, 
indifferent  by  whom  it  was  occupied.  In  such  a  state  of  things 
the  corypheuses  of  the  republic  bowed  down,  also,  before  the  idol 
of  the  day,  and  even  the  better  despaired  of  successful  opposition, 
or  concealed  their  blushes  with  the  laurels  of  war,  which  seemed, 
to  the  national  pride  of  the  French  a  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  liberty.  Only  one  man  dared  to  make  resistance — Carnot,  the 
tribune,  whose  Homan  soul,  unbent  by  the  angry  look  of  the 
despot,  fought  in  manly  eloquence  for  liberty,  the  idol  of  his 
heart,  the  sole  defender  of  the  national  cause  and  the  national 
honour. 

About  the  same  time,  the  prince  of  Enghien,  grandson  of  the 
prince  of  Conde,  was  seized  at  Ettenheim  (in  Baden),  where  he 
had  resided  for  a  short  time,  by  a  detachment  of  French  troops, 
which  had  crossed  the  Rhine  in  the  night,  conveyed  to  Vincennes, 
and  shot  in  the  ditches  of  the  castle  (March  20th).  This  terrible 
sentence  had  been  pronounced  after  a  short  trial  by  a  court- 
martial  expressly  appointed  for  this  purpose. 

Bonaparte  endeavoured  to  justify  himself  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
by  complaining  of  conspiracies  which  had  been  plotted  in  Eng¬ 
land  against  his  life,  and  about  which  the  prince  had  known. 
These  conspiracies  were  indeed  founded  in  truth.  Georges 
Cadoubal  and  Pichegru  were  the  most  distinguished  of  the  con¬ 
spirators  that  were  brought  upon  English  vessels  to  France,  and 
there  arrested  by  the  police,  who  knew  accurately  all  their  steps 
(Jan.  16th).  Moreau  was  also  arrested,  because  he  was  accused 
of  an  understanding  with  the  conspirators.  A  fearful  darkness 
lies  over  the  conduct  of  this  process.  Pichegru  was  strangled  in 
prison  ;  Georges,  who  frankly  confessed  his  criminal  intention, 
executed,  with  nineteen  others ;  but  Moreau,  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  two  years  (June  10th),  which  was  afterwards 
commuted  into  banishment  to  North  America. 

This  conspiracy  furnished  the  senate  with  a  pretext  for  an 
address,  in  which  it  pronounced  the  desire  of  the  nation ;  that 
Bonaparte  should  be  invested  with  the  hereditary  imperial  dig¬ 
nity.  The  tribunate — with  the  exception  of  Carnot  alone — had 
indeed  desired  this  from  reasons  that  were  taken  on  the  one  hand 
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from  the  necessity  of  monarchy  for  a  state  so  large  as  France, 
and  on  the  other  from  the  degeneracy  of  the  Bourbons,  who  had 
thereby  forfeited  the  throne  forever. 

Soon  after,  under  the  presidency  of  Cambaceres,  the  hereditary 

i 

imperial  dignity  was  solemnly  proclaimed  by  an  “  organic  sena- 
tus-consult”  (May  18th,  1804 — 28th  Floreal,  Y.  XII). 

CAUSES  OF  NEW  CONTENTION.— NEW  RUPTURE  WITH  ENGLAND. 

When  Bonaparte  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  war  had 
already  broken  out  anew  with  England,  and  the  formation  of  a 
third  coalition  was  near.  And  causes  existed  for  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  both.  The  external  policy  of  France  in  all  this  time 
had  been  a  series  of  violations  of  the  rights  of  other  powers  or 
their  security.  The  independence  of  the  republics  created  by 
France  had  been  guarantied  in  the  peace,  but  all  felt  the  heavy 
yoke  of  the  selfish  mother.  Cisalpinia  had  yet  a  fluctuating 
constitution.  Bonaparte  dictated  to  it  a  new  one.  An  assembly 
under  the  name  of  a  consulta,  convoked  at  Lyons  for  delibera¬ 
tion  upon  the  new  order  (Dec.,  1801),  appointed  Bonaparte  for 
ten  years  president  of  the  “  Italian  Republic” — to  which  the 
name  of  Cisalpinia  was  now  most  significantly  changed  (Jan. 
26th,  1802).  Under  or  beside  him  a  vice-president,  a  consulta 
of  state,  a  council  of  legislation,  a  ministry  and  a  legislative 
body  (the  members  of  which  to  be  proposed  by  the  three  electo¬ 
ral  colleges  of  landed  proprietors,  of  the  learned  men  and  the 
merchants),  were  to  direct  the  different  branches  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  In  this  manner  the  head  of  the  French  government  had 
become  the  master  of  Cisalpinia. 

Liguria  received  also  repeatedly  an  altered  constitution  (1801 
and  1802).  Lucca  also  received  from  Paris  its  constitutional 
law  (Dec.  31st,  1801). 

Soon  after,  Piedmont  and  even  Parma  were  united  with  France. 
This  last  incorporation  was  made  in  virtue  of  a  secret  treaty, 
which  ceded  to  France  the  dutchy  of  Parma  together  with  the 
province  of  Louisiana  in  America,  upon  the  condition  that  the 
hereditary  prince  of  Parma  should  become  king  of  Hetruria 
(March  20th,  1801). 

In  Switzerland  too,  Bonaparte  exercised  imperious  influence. 
New  pecuniary  sacrifices  were  demanded,  and  the  county  of 
Wallis,  highly  important  on  account  of  the  Italian  passes,  was 
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occupied  by  French  troops,  in  order  to  become — in  the  beginning 
under  the  title  of  a  particular  republic — an  appurtenance  of  the 
great  empire.  Repeated  changes  of  constitution  took  place  in 
the  meantime — abortive  attempts  at  accommodation  between 
old  and  new.  At  last  a  project  established  upon  the  principle  of 
unity  was  completed  (May  20th,  1802),  which  was  accepted,  it  is 
true,  by  the  deputies  of  the  cantons  assembled  at  Rerne,  but  which 
found  much  opposition  among  the  people,  especially  in  the  small, 
and  almost  everywhere  in  the  old  cantons.  Insurrection  broke  out. 
At  first  the  Waldstaedte*  concluded  a  league  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  condition  of  1978.  Alois  Reding,  appointed  landam- 
man  of  Schwyz,  stood  at  the  head.  Soon  the  fire  spread  into 
the  neighbouring  cantons  and  even  to  Berne.  The  insurgents 
had  already  taken  Freyburg  in  Uechtland,  and  the  Helvetic 
government  at  Lausanne  was  on  the  eve  of  its  dissolution,  when 
General  Rapp  appeared  suddenly  in  Berne  as  envoy  of  Bona¬ 
parte,  to  speak  the  word  of  “mediation”  in  the  name  of  his 
master,  yet  with  such  emphasis  and  energy,  as  became  the  great 
nation  (Oct.  4th  and  5th,  1802).  The  act  of  mediation,  which 
after  long  deliberations  was  presented  to  the  Swiss  deputies  in 
Paris  (Feb.  19th,  1803),  went  accordingly  into  fulfilment  (March 
10th)  only  as  the  will  of  the  powerful  protector;  yet  in  respect 
to  internal  relations  it  contained  nothing  censurable.  The  one 
and  indivisible  republic  became  again,  according  to  the  predomi¬ 
nant  wish  of  the  Swiss,  a  federative  state  of  nineteen  cantons, 
independent  in  all  internal  affairs.  Six  of  the  cantons  (Frey¬ 
burg,  Berne,  Soluthurn,  Basle,  Zurich  and  Lucerne)  were  to  be 
alternately  the  chief-canton  ( vorort )  and  the  seat  of  the  annual 
diet;  and  the  first  magistrate  of  the  chief-canton  (Schultheiss 
des  vorort )  was  at  the  same  time  landamman  of  Switzerland . 
The  privileges  of  cantons,  classes  and  families  remained  abolished. 
Yet  the  particular  constitutions  of  the  different  cantons  were 
accommodated  in  some  measure  to  the  earlier  relations,  and 
something  was  conceded  even  to  aristocracy,  especially  to  that 
of  wealth. 

Besides  this  introduction  of  the  revolutionary  principle  into 
the  constitution  of  the  Swiss,  the  name  of  “  mediator  of  Switzer- 

*  The  translator  has  thought  it  better  to  retain  this  original  denomination 
of  the  four  Swiss  cantons,  Uri,  Schwyz,  Unterwalden  and  Zug,  than  to  give 
the  literal  translation,  which  is  Forest-cities . 

Vol.  IV.— u 
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land,”  assumed  by  Bonaparte,  gave  him  a  title  to  dominion,  of 
which  he  did  not  fail  to  make  an  excellent  use.  Switzerland  was 
a  country  subject  to  France. 

This  was  still  more  completely  the  case  with  Batavia ;  this 
republic  was  obliged  even  to  take  into  pay  a  French  army,  which 
occupied  its  territory,  and  no  act  of  the  government  had  validity 
without  the  sanction  of  Bonaparte. 

So  many  violations  of  the  treaties  of  peace  brought  on  a  new 
rupture  with  England.  Preparations  were  made  for  war ;  the 
restoration  of  Malta  to  the  knights  of  St.  John,  promised  in  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  had  not  taken  place.  But  France  demanded 
the  restoration  categorically,  and  this  demand,  by  which  all  the 
proposals  for  accommodation  on  the  part  of  England  were  frus¬ 
trated,  kindled  a  new  war.  Before  the  commencement  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  Bonaparte,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  ordered  the 
arrest  of  all  the  English  on  the  soil  of  France,  who  were  either 
sojourning  there,  or  travelling,  without  apprehension,  under  the 
protection  of  the  law  of  hospitality  and  peace.  Such  was  the 
retrograde  march  of  civilization. 

The  first  martial  deed  was  the  invasion  of  Hanover ;  i.  e.  to 
say  a  violation  of  the  neutral  territory  of  the  German  empire, 
and  an  attack  upon  a  people  to  which  England’s  resolution  of 
war  was  foreign.  Marshal  Mortier,  with  an  army  assembled 
previously  in  Holland,  crossed  Bentheim  and  Osnabrueck  and 
entered,  unexpectedly,  Hanover  (May  26th — 30th),  for  the 
defence  of  which  the  military  force  of  the  country  thought  itself 
too  weak.  Hence  a  convention  was  concluded  at  Suhlingen 
(June  3d),  according  to  which  the  Hanoverian  army,  15,000 
men  strong,  retired  beyond  the  Elbe  into  the  dutchy  of  Lauen- 
burg,  upon  the  condition  of  not  serving  against  France  before 
exchange.  Soon  the  Hanoverian  army,  according  to  a  new 
convention  (July  5th),  was  completely  dissolved,  and  Lauenburg 
occupied  also.  Cuxhaven  and  Ritzebuettel  (although  belonging 
to  the  neutral  Hamburg)  bad  been  already  occupied,  in  order  to 
close  these  ports  against  the  English  commerce.  Here  too  Ger¬ 
many  tasted  a  fruit  of  the  relation,  according  to  which  “European 
powers”  ruled  over  parts  of  its  territory. 

Batavia,  Cisalpinia  and  Liguria,  notwithstanding  their  desire 
for  peace,  were  obliged  to  participate  in  this  wTar.  Contributions 
were  imposed  upon  Hetruria,  Rome  and  Naples  under  base  pre- 
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texts.  The  last  was  obliged  to  let  the  French  occupy  a  part  of 
its  territories  and  ports.  With  Switzerland,  however,  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  which  was  evacuated,  Bonaparte  concluded  merely  a 
military  convention,  in  virtue  of  which  16,000  Swiss  troops,  and 
in  case  of  necessity  more,  were  ta  serve  in  the  pay  of  France 
(Sept.  27th,  1803). 


THE  TIMES  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

I. 

FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  EMPIRE  TO  THE  BURNING 

OF  MOSCOW. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  EMPIRE.— NAPOLEON  CROWNED 
BY  THE  POPE.— KING  OF  ITALY. 

Had  combined  Europe  succumbed  under  the  blows  of  the 
republic  hardly  come  into  existence,  distracted  by  intestine  wars 
and  enfeebled  by  the  convulsions  of  the  revolution  ;  how  much  less 
was  it  able  to  cope  with  the  heroic  imperator,  who  now  ruled 
over  the  fortified,  well  organized  military  empire  with  unlimited 
power,  with  energy  and  genius  ?  There  seemed  to  be  no  reason 
for  commencing  such  a  serious  contest:  had  not  Napoleon  put  an 
end  to  the  odious  revolution  ?  had  he  not  destroyed  liberty  by 
absolute  power,  and  equality  by  the  creation  of  a  new  nobility, 
and  thus  produced  a  community  of  interests  between  the  coalition 
of  kings  and  France,  which  had  returned  to  the  monarchic  prin¬ 
ciple  ? 

But  one  thing  was  yet  wanting  for  reconciliation — legitimacy. 
Bonaparte’s  throne,  although  surrounded  by  plenitude  of  power, 
was,  however,  a  production  of  revolution,  built  upon  the  wili 
(at  least  apparent)  of  the  nation,  not  upon  hereditary  pretensions 
or  historical  rights,  and  the  legion  of  honour  was  yet  no  hereditary 
nobility.  To  these  considerations  were  joined  the  bitter  recol- 
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lection  of  experienced  losses,  and  hatred  towards  the  strong  one 
who  had  given  the  coalition  the  most  shivering  blows.  From 
these  sources  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  from  Napoleon’s 
soldier-like  temerity,  to  play  continually  for  “  all  or  nothing,” 
new  war  flowed  incessantly.. 

This  contest — as  enormous  as  thd  warring  masses,  as  immense 
as  the  results  were — offers,  however,  far  less  interest  than  the 
wars  of  the  republic.  It  was  no  more  for  ideas  that  the  battle¬ 
field  was  dyed,  no  more  was  the  triumph  of  natural  or  historical 
law,  of  liberty  and  equality,  or  of  prerogative  and  arbitrary 
power  aimed  at : — it  was  merely  a  contest  of  potentates  for 
dominion,  in  the  back  ground  of  which  the  world-dominion  of 
the  one  or  of  several  was  to  be  seen,  but  nowhere  the  triumph 
of  liberty.  Later  only,  from  the  elevation  of  Austria  in  1809, 
and  still  more  from  the  burning  of  Moscow  on,  we  see  again 
ideas  as  motives  of  war.  Liberation  of  the  world,  nationality, 
liberal  constitutions  beckoned  as  prizes  into  the  contest  of  nations. 
The  nations  (peoples)  triumphed ;  but  the  prize  was,  by  sinister 
fate,  withheld. 

Conformably  to  the  constitutions  given  the  hereditary  empire, 
and  published  in  the  name  of  “  Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  by  the  constitutions  of  the  republic,  emperor  of  the  French,” 
the  senate  became  still  more  than  it  had  been  hitherto,  the  ser¬ 
vile  tool  of  every  blow  of  power  to  which  it  seemed  advisable  to 
give  a  legal  form.  It  had,  especially,  the  right  of  annulling  the 
transactions  of  the  electoral  colleges.  If  the  senate,  as  guardian 
of  the  constitution,  declared  any  law  unconstitutional,  the  em¬ 
peror  had,  nevertheless,  the  right  to  publish  it.  The  legislative 
body,  the  president  and  questors  of  which  the  emperor  appointed, 
was  made  absolutely  dependent  upon  him,  and  this  body,  as  well 
as  the  tribunate,  was  now  deprived  of  publicity  of  deliberations 
in  all  cases,  except  when  this  should  be  desired  by  the  speakers 
of  the  government.  The  liberty  of  the  press  was  already  anni¬ 
hilated.  Elevated  high  above  all  authorities,  the  emperor — 
whose  succession  was  fixed  in  his  legitimate  male  descendants, 
and  in  failure  of  these,  in  those  of  his  brothers,  Joseph  and  Louis, 
(he  was  at  that  time  at  variance  with  Lucian  and  Jerome) — was 
to  be  enthroned  in  majestic  splendor.  His  civil  list  amounted  to 
twenty-five  millions  of  francs.  Princes  of  the  house,  grand- 
dignitaries  with  enormous  emoluments,  without  other  functions 
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than  the  ceremonial  of  representation,  grand  officers  of  the 
empire,  officers  of  the  court,  in  manifold  gradation,  with  all  the 
oriental  pageantry,  formed  a  barrier  between  the  sultan  and  his 
people. 

Pope  Pius  VIL,  after  having  received  an  invitation,  went  now 
to  Paris,  to  make  the  murderer  of  the  Due  d’Enghien,  the 
“  anointed  of  the  Lord.”  The  ceremony  of  coronation  and 
unction  took  place  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  with  unex¬ 
ampled  pomp  and  prodigality  (Dec.  2d,  1804).  Festivals  of  all 
sorts  summoned  the  people  to  rejoice  at  the  end  of  the  dream  of 
liberty. 

With  the  exception  of  England,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  the 
Porte,  foreign  princes,  especially  the  German,  made  haste  to 
acknowledge  the  imperial  dignity  of  Napoleon.  Emperor  Francis 
did  so  likewise.  Yet,  perceiving  that  the  crown  of  the  German 
empire  was  growing  dim,  he  had  before  secured  the  splendor  of 
his  own  house,  in  declaring  himself  the  “  hereditary  emperor  of 
Austria”  (Aug.  10th,  1804),  and  in  being  crowned  in  this  quality 
by  the  archbishop  of  Vienna  (Dec.  7th). 

Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French,  pleased  with  resemblance 
to  Charles  M.,  became  king  of  the  Lombards.  The  state-consulta 
of  the  Italian  republic  resolved  to  adopt  a  monarchic  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  chose  the  powerful  master  of  France,  king  of  Italy. 
On  the  26th  May,  1805,  Napoleon  placed  the  iron  crown  of  the 
Lombards  upon  his  head,  in  Milan,  and  appointed  Eugene  Beau- 
harnois,  his  step-son,  whom  he  had  shortly  before  made  a 
French  prince,  viceroy. 

Napoleon,  although  he  had  most  solemnly  declared  before  the 
legislative  body  of  France  (Dec.  27th,  1804), that  the  territory 
of  the  empire  should  be  augmented  no  more,  accepted,  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  coronation  at  Milan,  the  submission  of  Genoa 
(June  4th),  which,  in  consequence  of  secret  negotiations,  had 
solicited  its  incorporation  with  the  great  empire.  Three  depart¬ 
ments,  Genoa,  Montenotte,  and  the  Appenines,  were  formed  out 
of  this  republic,  and  thereby  the  number  of  the  French  depart¬ 
ments  brought  to  one  hundred  and  ten.  Soon  the  incorporation 
of  Farma  and  Piacenza  was  formally  pronounced  by  an  imperial 
decree  (July  21st.) 

At  the  same  time  the  people  of  Lucca  expressed  their  wish  to 
be  governed  by  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Napoleon  (June  10th). 
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The  emperor  complied  with  their  request,  published  the  new  law 
of  the  constitution,  and  gave  them  his  brother-in-law  (the  hus¬ 
band  of  his  sister  Eliza),  Pascal  Felix  Bacciocchi,  for  hereditary 
prince  (June  23d). 

Even  Batavia,  the  republican  principle  being  incompatible 
with  the  interest  of  the  new  imperial  state,  had  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  monarchic  form.  Its  government  (Staatsbewind) 
was  dissolved  (April,  1805),  and  superseded  by  a  grand- 
pensioner  elected  for  five  years,  re-eligible  after  this  term,  and 
invested  with  almost  unlimited  power.  He  was  assisted  by  a 
legislative  body  of  nineteen  members  (elected  under  the  influence 
of  the  grand-pensioner)  called  the  “  Hochmcegenden,”  by  a 
council  of  state,  and  a  ministry,  the  passive  instruments  of  the 
chief  magistrate.  Schimelpennink  became  grand-pensioner,  and 
entered,  sighing,  upon  his  brilliant  servitude. 

THIRD  COALITION  AGAINST  FRANCE.— BATTLE  OE  AUSTERLITZ.— 

PEACE  OF  PRESBURG. 

So  many  violations  of  treaties,  such  unbounded  desire  of 
aggrandizement,  promoted  the  formation  of  a  third  coalition. 
Sweden  first,  then  Russia,  and  soon  after,  Austria,  concluded 
with  England,  and  among  themselves,  a  league  against  France. 
The  return  of  Pitt  to  the  ministry  (May,  1804)  was  the  signal, 
and  the  most  efficacious  cause  of  this. 

The  chief  power  upon  which  Pitt  calculated,  was  Russia.  As 
long  as  Bonaparte  shared  the  dominion  over  the  European  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  czar,  he  retained  his  friendship ;  but  when  the 
czar  perceived  that  Bonaparte  wished  to  rule  alone,  he  prepared 
for  war.  Russia  and  Sweden  took  for  their  principal  causes  of 
complaint  the  murder  of  Enghein,  and  the  non-indemnification  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia. 

Great  Britain  concluded  a  treaty  of  concert  with  Russia,  at 
Petersburg  (April  11th,  1805),  which  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
a  league  of  all  the  European  states  against  France,  and  the  re¬ 
establishment,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  the  relations  that  existed 
before  the  war  of  the  revolution.  England  engaged  to  pay 
1,125,000  pounds  sterling  for  every  100,000  of  regular  troops 
which  the  allied  powers  would  raise.  It  was  expected  that 
500,000  soldiers  could  be  assembled,  and  England  was  rich 
enough  to  pay  them.  Great  calculations  were  made,  besides, 
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upon  the  accession  of  Austria ;  and  it  was  expected  that  Prussia 
might  be  induced  to  take  part  in  the  great  struggle,  which  would 
decide  the  fate  of  Europe.  Prussia,  however,  remained  neutral. 

The  ruin  of  the  new  coalition  was  already  certain  by  this  un¬ 
fortunate  policy  of  Prussia.  Austria  was  now  exposed,  alone, 
to  the  principal  blows  of  the  enemy,  the  aid  of  Russia  was  too 
remote,  and  Britain  fought  only  with  money  and  vessels. 

It  was  not  until  the  9th  Aug.,  1805,  that  Austria  acceeded 
formally  to  the  concert-treaty  of  Petersburg,  after  all  attempts 
at  peace  had  failed.  Reciprocal,  violent  manifestoes  appeared 
in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Ratisbon ;  and  hostilities  had  already  com¬ 
menced,  when  Austria  sent  her  ultimatum  (Sept.  12th),  which 
France  answered,  soon  after,  by  a  declaration  of  war  (Sept.  23d). 

The  van  of  the  Russians  had  hardly  yet  arrived  in  Gallicia, 
when  already  the  great  “  army  of  England,”  as  the  troops  assem¬ 
bled  for  some  time  along  the  channel,  principally  at  Boulogne, 
were  called,  was  advancing  in  forced  marches  towards  the 
Rhine.  Europe  had  been  looking  intensely  for  the  landing  in 
England,  long  since  prepared,  long  since  announced.  But, whilst 
Bonaparte,  by  his  threatening  position,  forced  the  English  to  the 
most  exhausting  exertion,  he  prudently  abstained  from  a  daring 
enterprise,  which,  even  in  case  he  were  victorious  on  the  British 
soil,  would  expose  his  army  to  destruction ;  for  his  retreat  might 
be  cut  off  by  his  enemies,  who  had  the  dominion  of  the  sea. 

After  having  thus  deluded  the  English  by  hostile  demonstra¬ 
tions  (Aug.  3d), he  gave  all  at  once  the  counter-order  and  that 
for  the  march  to  Germany  (Aug.  27th).  The  army  of  Holland 
and  that  of  Hanover  took  the  same  direction.  Reinforcements 
from  the  interior  hastened  also  towards  the  Rhine.  Another 
army,  newly  raised,  followed,  under  the  command  of  Augereau. 
About  300,000  soldiers  were  pouring  towards,  or  over  Southern 
Germany. 

At  the  same  time  the  Austrian  army  on  the  Inn,  80,000  men 
strong,  had  crossed  this  river  (Sept.  8th).  The  Archduke  Fer¬ 
dinand  commanded  it,  and  had  under  him  General  Mack,  whose 
military  talents  were  respected  by  Europe.  The  principal  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  movement  was  to  bring  the  princes  of  South  Germany, 
who  seemed  inclined  to  the  side  of  France,  over  to  the  coalition. 
But  whilst  precious  time  was  lost  in  negotiations,  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  had  left  Munich  (Sept.  8th),  and  reached  Wuerzburg, 
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whither  his  troops  followed  him.  Now  he  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  France.  The  same  was  done  by  Wurtemburg 
and  Baden,  as  soon  as  the  French  troops  were  upon  their 
territory. 

For  already  the  army  of  Napoleon  had  passed  the  Rhine  at 
Strasburg,  Mentz,  and  upon  other  points  (Sept.  25th,  26th), 
whilst  Bernadotte  advanced  on  the  right  side  of  the  Rhine,  from 
Hanover,  and  united  at  Wuerzburg  with  the  Bavarians,  under 
Wrede  and  Deroi  (Oct.  2d).  Now  Wurtemburg  and  Baden  con¬ 
tracted  an  alliance  with  Napoleon,  and  promised  him,  the  former 
10,000,  the  latter  4,009  men  of  auxiliary  troops. 

Mack,  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  enemy’s  approach,  had 
halted  between  the  Iller  and  the  Lech,  supporting  himself  princi¬ 
pally  upon  Ulm,  and  in  this  position  waiting  for  the  Russian 
army.  Prussia  had  posted  upon  her  frontiers  large  masses  of 
troops  to  prevent  the  Russians  from  marching  through  her 
neutral  territory.  In  the  meantime  the  troops  of  Bonaparte  had 
passed  through  the  feebly  guarded  Anspach  without  resistance. 
A  hundred  thousand  French,  taking  the  most  direct  way  across 
Prussia,  fell  unexpectedly  upon  the  rear  of  the  deceived  Aus¬ 
trians  (Oct.  3d — 6th).  Mack  saw  himself  suddenly  sur¬ 
rounded,  and,  after  some  unfortunate  engagements,  shut  up  in 
Ulm.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  saved  himself,  with  his  cavalry, 
by  a  perilous  flight.  Mack  capitulated.  The  city,  and  the 
army,  yet  25,000  men  strong,  surrendered  to  the  victor  (Oct. 
17th  and  21st).  Diverse  fugitive  bodies  of  troops  fell  likewise 
into  the  pow7er  of  the  enemy. 

From  now  on,  nothing  arrested  the  march  of  the  French. 
Although  the  Russians,  commanded  by  Kutosow,  had  finally 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Inn,  they  were  too  weak  to  resist 
the  torrent.  The  French,  attended  by  continual  victory,  arrived 
at  Vienna  (Nov.  13th).  They  crossed  the  Danube  the  same  day, 
on  the  left  bank  of  which  the  Russians  were  marching  to  Mo¬ 
ravia.  The  Russians  hastened,  fighting,  to  Olmutz.  Buxhoevden, 
with  the  second  army,  united  here  with  Kutosow ;  the  Emperor 
Alexander  arrived  in  the  camp. 

The  blow  at  Ulm  was  also  destructive  to  the  Italian  army 
under  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  to  that  in  Tyrol  under  the 
Archduke  John.  The  first  had  gained  a  glorious  victory  over 
his  valiant  opponent,  Massena,  on  the  Adige  (Oct.  29,  30,  34). 
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But  Mack’s  misfortune  forced  the  victor  to  a  retreat,  which  he 
made  in  good  order,  through  Goerz  and  Laibach,  towards 
the  Hungarian  boundary.  There  he  united  with  his  no  less 
heroic  brother  (Nov.  30th),  who,  after  glorious  engagements, 
had  successfully  accomplished  his  retreat  from  Tyrol,  through 
Carinthia. 

The  principal  storm  had  passed  in  the  meantime  to  Moravia. 
Bonaparte,  with  numerous  masses,  which  had  been  pushed  for¬ 
ward  rapidly,  was  at  Brunn ;  over  against  him  were  the  forces 
of  the  allied  emperors.  Now  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  was 
fought  and  lost  (Dec.  2d).  Francis  and  Alexander  saw  after  a 
terrible  battle  the  defeat,  the  wild  flight  of  their  armies.  30,000 
men  had  fallen  on  both  sides  ;  15,000  prisoners,  100  cannons  and 
a  rich  booty  were  the  trophies  of  the  victory  of  the  French. 

Yet  all  was  not  lost,  without  the  discouragement  of  Austria 
and  the  blindness  of  Prussia.  The  strong  army  of  the  uncon¬ 
quered  Archduke  Charles  was  not  far  from  Vienna ;  the  rising  en 
masse  was  preparing  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  New  Russian 
troops  were  hastening  to  the  theatre  of  war,  and  Prussia,  offended 
by  the  violation  of  the  territory  of  Anspach,  appeared  finally  re¬ 
solved  for  war.  The  king  joined  the  coalition  on  the  3d  of  Nov., 
at  Potsdam,  reserving  for  himself  only  an  attempt  at  accommoda¬ 
tion.  Three  armies  with  numerous  reserves  were  formed,  and 
on  the  15th  of  Dec.  the  campaign  was  to  be  opened. 

But  instead  of  fighting,  the  king  of  Prussia  sent  about  the 
middle  of  Nov.  the  count  of  Haugwitz  to  Vienna,  ostensibly  to 
open  mediatorial  negotiations  with  Napoleon,  but  in  reality  to 
observe  the  course  of  events,  and  to  do  what  should  appear 
advisable  from  circumstances.  Then  the  battle  of  Austerlitz 
was  fought,  and  Austria,  dispirited,  withdrew  from  the  theatre 
of  war  ;  hence  Haugwitz  had  no  concern  more  pressing  than  the 
separate  peace  of  Prussia.  He  concluded  it  without  losing  time 
(Dec.  16th),  at  Vienna,  in  ceding  Anspach,  for  some  compensa¬ 
tion,  to  Bavaria,  and  Cleves  and  Neufchatel  to  France,  in  return 
for  which  Prussia  obtained  all  the  German  states  of  the  king  of 
England.  Upon  these  conditions  Prussia  became  the  ally  of 
France  and  the  guarantee  of  all  the  new  conquests  of  this  power. 

Soon  after,  Austria  also  made  peace  with  France.  Two  days 
after  the  battle  the  emperor  Francis  repaired  in  person  to  the 
camp  of  Napoleon,  near  Saroschuez,  and  entered  into  a  prelimt- 
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nary  convention  relative  to  an  armistice  and  to  peace.  The 
first  was  definitively  concluded  on  the  6th  of  Dec.  at  Austerlitz, 
between  Berthier  and  Lichtenstein,  the  last  was  signed  soon 
after  in  Presburg  (Dec.  26th),  upon  conditions,  which  broke 
decisively  the  power  of  Austria,  and  gave  the  continent  into  the 
hands  of  France.  Not  only  all  the  countries  usurped  by  Bona¬ 
parte  before  the  war  remained  in  his  power,  but  Austria  ceded 
yet  to  the  “  Kingdom  of  Italy”  the  Venetian  territory  on  both 
sides  of  the  sea;  to  Bavaria  Tyrol,  the  bulwark  of  the  state, 
Vorarlberg,  Eichstaedt,  and  a  part  of  Passau;  to  Bavaria,  Wur- 
temburg  and  Baden,  the  Suabian- Austrian  territories,  together  with 
the  Breisgau.  Austria  received  in  return  Salzburg  and  Berchtes- 
gaden,  the  possessions  of  the  heretofore  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
who  was  recompensed  by  Wurzburg.  The  dignity  of  grand¬ 
master  of  the  Teutonic  order  was  to  be  assigned  hereditarily  to 
an  Austrian  prince.  The  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg 
were  acknowledged  as  kings,  and  the  elector  of  Baden  as  com¬ 
pletely  independent,  yet  they  were  to  belong  continually  to  the 
“ German  confederation.”  Bavaria  received,  besides,  the  imperial 
city  of  Augsburg.  Peace  was  offered  to  Alexander  also;  but  he 
disdained  it.  His  army  marched  to  Silesia,  and  returned  to 
Russia  in  February  the  following  year. 

Not  merely  the  loss  of  territories,  but  far  more,  the  moral 
effect  of  a  fall  of  such  unexampled  rapidity  and  the  complete 
change  of  all  relations  in  Germany,  made  the  peace  of  Presburg 
depressing  for  Austria  and  for  Europe.  South-Germany,  accus¬ 
tomed  heretofore  to  receive  its  law  from  Austria,  had  now  become 
a  vassal-realm  of  France ;  the  German  imperial  dignity  had  no 
longer  any  importance.  The  whole  system  of  the  European 
states  was  overthrown. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  PEACE.— INDIRECT  EMPIRE.— THE  DESPOTISM 
OF  NAPOLEON  AT  ITS  HEIGHT.— SYSTEM  OF  PREPONDERANCE. 

Whilst  yet  at  Schoenbrunn  (Dec.  27th),  Napoleon  declared  war 
against  the  king  of  Naples,  who,  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Aus¬ 
terlitz,  had,  in  contempt  of  the  treaty  of  neutrality  recently  con¬ 
cluded,  received  an  English-Russian  army,  landing  there,  with 
friendship.  “  The  royal  house  of  Naples  has  ceased  to  reign !” — thus 
thundered  Napoleon’s  annunciation,  and  a  powerful  army,  com¬ 
manded  byMassena  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  hastened  to  execute  the 
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decree.  Soon  it  marched  into  the  capital  (Feb.  15th,  1806) ;  the 
royal  house  fled  to  Palermo,  and  Napoleon  appointed  his  brother 
Joseph  hereditary  king  of  the  beautiful  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  (March  31st).  But  the  new  king  was  to  remain  a  French 
prince  and  retain  his  rights  of  inheritance  in  France.  The  two 
crowns,  however,  were  never  to  be  united  upon  one  head.  The 
reduction  of  Gaeta  (July  18th)  consolidated  this  revolution. 

Shortly  after,  a  Batavian  deputation  appeared  at  Paris,  and 
implored  Louis  Napoleon  for  regent  (July  5th,  1806).  This 
prince  was  immediately  proclaimed  king  of  Holland,  upon  the 
same  conditions  as  his  brother  Joseph  king  of  Naples. 

By  incorporation  of  the  rich  countries  forming  before  the  state 
of  Venice,  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  increased  by  more  than  a 
third.  Prince  Eugene  Beauharnois,  Napoleon’s  adopted  son, 
now  married  to  the  princess  Augusta  of  Bavaria,  was  appointed 
successor  to  the  throne  of  this  beautiful  kingdom.  All  Italy, 
with  exception  of  Hetruria  and  Rome,  belonged,  therefore,  to 
the  French  empire. 

But  this  empire,  as  the  French  publicists  already  declared 
openly,  was  a  double,  a  direct  and  indirect  empire.  The  first 
consisting  of  France  with  all  incorporated  countries,  the  second 
of  the  vassal-states,  which  were  governed  as  much  as  possible 
by  princes  of  the  house  of  Napoleon,  at  all  events  by  grand- 
dignitaries  or  high  functionaries — always  by  subjects — of  France 
and  the  emperor,  or  maintained  by  other,  carefully  tied  bands, 
especially  by  the  introduction  of  French  laws,  in  dependence 
upon  the  mother  state  and  its  ruler.  In  this  manner  70,000,000 
souls,  one  half  belonging  to  the  direct  empire,  and  the  other  to 
the  indirect,  obeyed  already  the  sceptre  of  Napoleon.  After  such 
immense  robbery  one  hardly  noticed  that  Ragusa,  the  millen- 
arian  republic,  was  now  swallowed  also  by  the  insatiable  (May 
27th). 

It  was  at  the  expense  of  the  provinces  of  the  indirect  empire, 
especially  of  those  of  Italy,  that  Napoleon  was  able  to  give  his 
most  distinguished  generals  brilliant  recompenses,  which  cost  the 
mother  state  nothing. 

In  the  Venetian  territory  the  dutchies  of  Dalmatia,  Istria, 
Friuli,  Cadore,  Belluno,  Conegliano,  Treviso,  Feltre,  Bassano, 
Vicenza,  Padua  and  Rovigo  were  erected  and  given  to  the  mar¬ 
shals  or  favorites,  Soult,  Bessieres,  Duroc,  Champagny,  Victor, 
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Moncey,  Mortier,  Clarke,  Maret,  Caulincourt,  Arrighi  and 
Savary ;  moreover,  Parma  and  Piacenza  were  destined  for  three 
fiefs  of  the  empire,  the  investiture  of  which  remained  reserved, 
yet  only  titles  and  rich  incomes,  without  power,  were  given  with 
them.  Besides,  enormous  sums  in  state-property  and  revenues 
were  reserved  for  i'e warding  deserving  generals  or  soldiers  of 
the  French  army.  It  was  pretended  that  all  this  was  imposed 
upon  the  Italian  countries  as  the  price  of  liberation;  and  the 
French  had  to  see  the  titles  of  princes  and  dukes  introduced  and 
multiplied  from  day  to  day,  as  a  bitter  derision  of  the  principles 
of  the  revolution ;  and  to  these  were  soon  added  (in  virtue  of  a 
senatus-consult  of  the  14th  of  Aug.,  1806,  and  of  two  imperial 
decrees  of  the  1st  of  March,  1808)  other  dignities  of  nobility, 
such  as  those  of  counts,  barons  and  knights,  which  were  now 
again  hereditary  with  rights  of  primogeniture,  and  radicated 
upon  French  estates. 

Other  dispositions  emanated  from  the  same  spirit.  Thus  the 
“  Republican  Calendar,’’  as  an  odious  monument  of  odious  ideas, 
had  been  already  abolished,  and  the  Gregorian  introduced  again 
(Sept.  9th,  1805).  The  republican  festivals  now  ceased ;  instead 
of  them  was  introduced  under  papal  authority  that  of  the  15th 
of  August,  in  memory  of  “  St.  Napoleon,”  as  well  as  that  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  imperial  coronation  and  of  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz.  Soon  even  the  name  of  the  “republic”  disappeared; 
the  proclamations  and  laws  spoke  only  of  the  French  “  empire” 
and  the  “  emperor  of  the  French.” 

Insatiableness  of  ambition  was  exceeded  only  by  excess  of 
flattery.  But  at  the  head  of  the  creeping  vermin  always  stood 
the  senate,  more  abject  than  that  of  Rome,  which  Tiberius 
treated  with  so  much  contempt.  Upon  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Austerlitz  the  senate  gave  him  by  a  solemn  act  the  surname 
of  “  Great,”  declaring  that  it  was  according  to  the  voice  of  the 
people,  and  consequently  according  to  the  will  of  God.  But 
this  people  had  long  since  no  voice  more ;  the  restriction  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press — in  spite  of  hypocritical  promises  solemnly 
made — was  carried  to  an  unheard  of  point  in  every  thing,  that 
concerned  policy  and  power.  Even  the  feeble  remains  of  the 
tribunate,  even  the  harmless  right  of  remonstrance  and  peti¬ 
tion,  disturbed  the  despot.  The  senate  immediately  fulfilled  his 
desire  by  a  senatus-consult,  which  abolished  completely  the  tri- 
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bunate  (Aug.  19th,  1807).  The  tribunate,  in  separating,  stam¬ 
mered  thanks  for  its  annihilation ! 

Now  popular  education  and  the  system  of  instruction  was 
poisoned  by  slavish  forms  and  a  slavish  spirit.  A  new  catechism 
was  introduced,  by  the  order  of  the  emperor,  into  all  Catholic 
communities,  as  an  exclusive  book  of  instruction  (April  4th, 
1806).  Religion  was  wickedly  degraded  in  this  catechism  to  the 
handmaid  of  usurpation,  and  all  the  people  were  prostrated  in 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  emperor,  as  the  image  of  God  on  earth. 

The  imperial  university,  which  entered  into  life  somewhat  later 
(March  27th,  1808),  was  the  completion  of  the  artfully  devised 
plan  of  education  for  a  people  of  slaves.  The  principles  of 
military  and  at  the  same  time  cloistral  discipline  among  the 
pupils,  and  the  strict  subordination  of  instructors  and  superin¬ 
tendents  that  continued  through  all  gradations,  formed  out  of 
the  university  a  well-organized  machine,  the  springs  of  which, 
moved  by  a  grand-master,  guided  himself  immediately  by  the 
emperor,  made  instruction  march  throughout  the  vast  empire  in 
a  movement  uniform,  regular,  absolutely  passive  to  the  wishes  of 
the  supreme  authority,  and  consequently  spiritless,  because  de¬ 
prived  of  the  nobler,  free  life.  Only  such  sciences  and  arts  as 
v  were  of  a  material  interest,  or  such  as  may  elevate  the  splendor 
of  the  throne,  were  valued  by  Napoleon.  Those  that  animate 
the  spirit,  fortify  the  heart,  give  dignity  to  character,  teach  a 
free  judgment,  were  hated,  nay  anxiously  feared  and  put  down 
by  manifestations  of  contempt,  nay  by  persecution.  But  hereby 
a  progressing  obscuration  was  inevitably  prepared.  Soon  the 
extinction  of  philosophy  would  have  deprived  the  real  sciences 
of  their  spiritual  worth,  converted  all  knowledge  into  mechanical 
imitation,  and  plunged  France — or  rather  Europe,  if  the  plan  of 
universal  empire  had  arrived  to  maturity — into  the  sad  condition 
in  which  we  have  seen  the  Roman  empire  under  the  emperors, 
and  the  Chinese  for  thousands  of  years. 

In  order  that  all  the  relations  possible  should  be  concentrated 
in  the  person  of  the  emperor  alone,  and  in  order  that,  out  of  him, 
not  one  spark  of  independent  dignity  should  exist,  the  subjection 
of  his  own  house  was  yet  wanting.  He  effected  it  by  the  impe¬ 
rial  family  statute  (March  30th,  1806),  whereby  he  tightened 
equally  the  chains  of  the  French  empire,  and  those  of  the  allied 
states.  All  the  members  of  the  imperial  house  were  thereby  put, 
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during  their  lives,  and  although  they  occupied  foreign  thrones, 
into  absolute  dependence  upon  the  emperor.  The  grand  digni¬ 
taries  of  the  empire,  and  the  dukes,  were  also  condemned  at  the 
same  time  to  similar  submissiveness.  It  was  expressly  and 
openly  enjoined  upon  those  whom  the  emperor  elevated  upon 
foreign  thrones,  that  their  first  duty  bound  them  to  the  emperor, 
their  second  to  France,  and  then  came  the  duty  to  their  nations. 
And  such  nations,  the  slaves  of  slaves,  were  audaciously  called 
free  and  independent ! 

But  this  mask  was  now  thrown  off.  The  journals  of  the 
government  declared,  without  reserve,  that  the  independence 
and  equality  of  states,  as  well  as  their  equilibrium,  were  chimeras; 
that  a  preponderant  power  was  necessary  to  bring  stability  of 
law,  tranquillity  and  peace  into  the  life  of  nations.  France  was 
therefore  presented  first  in  the  system  of  the  allied  states,  that 
is  to  say,  vassal  states,  as  the  power  preponderating  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  all ;  a  system  which,  according  to  its  object  and  plan,  was 
to  embrace  gradually  all  Europe,  nay,  the  whole  civilized  world. 

THE  CONFEDERATION  OF  THE  RHINE.— IMMEDIATENESS 
ABOLISHED.— SOVEREIGNTY. 

It  was  in  Germany  that  the  peace  of  Presburg  produced  the 
most  deplorable  results.  Arbitrary  power  and  unveiled  despo¬ 
tism  now  played  in  this  country  their  unfortunate  game,  and  by 
sacrifices  and  ignominy  nothing  more  was  purchased,  than  the 
prospect  of  still  greater  sufferings  and  still  deeper  humiliation. 

By  the  foolish  treaty  which  the  Prussian  minister, Haugwitz, 
concluded  at  Schoenbrunn  with  Napoleon’s  plenipotentiary, 
Duroc,  the  king  of  Prussia  exchanged  a  part  of  his  hereditary 
states  for  territories  violently  usurped,  and  thus  became  the 
accomplice  of  robbery.  The  indignation  of  the  world,  and  the 
declaration  of  war  which  followed  immediately,  on  the  part  of 
Sweden  and  England,  were  the  first  bitter  fruits  of  this  conduct. 
Napoleon  now  gave  Cleves  with  Berg,  purchased  of  Bavaria  for 
Anspach,  as  a  hereditary  dutchy  (March  15th,  1806),  to  his 
"  brother-in-law  (the  husband  of  his  sister  Caroline  Annunciade), 
Joachim  Murat,  upon  conditions  similar  to  those  upon  which  he 
had  given  Naples  and  Holland  to  his  two  brothers. 

The  imperial  city  of  Frankfort,  which  had  remained  as  yet  free, 
was,  soon  after  the  peace  of  Pressburg,  according  to  the  arbi- 
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trary  command  of  Napoleon  fallen  upon  by  French  troops,  put 
under  contribution,  and  then  made  a  present  to  the  electoral 
arch-chancellor  (Sept.  19th,  1806).  He  had  appeared  worthy 
of  this  favor,  because  he  had  appointed  Cardinal  Fesch,  the  uncle 
of  Napoleon,  his  coadjutor  (May  28th).  The  German  empire, 
if  it  continued  to  exist,  would  consequently  see  a  French  lord  at 
the  head  of  the  imperial  diet. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  continue  to  exist.  A  union  of  sixteen 
German  princes,  concluded  at  Paris,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
great  Napoleon  (July  12th,  1806),  ended  its  hoary  majesty. 
These  princes,  namely  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg, 
the  elector-arch-chancellor,  the  elector  of  Baden,  the  duke  of 
Cleves  and  Berg  (Murat),  the  landgrave  of  Darmstadt,  the  princes 
of  Nassau,  of  Hohenzollern,  and  of  Salm  (all  three  representing 
their  houses  in  the  double  line),  those  of  Isenburg,  Lichtenstein, 
Aremberg,  and  the  count  of  Leyen,  were  the  original  members 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  who  declared  their  separation 
from  the  Germanic  body,  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
members  of  their  new  confederation,  under  the  protectorate  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon,  and  brought  under  their  sceptres  a  large 
number  of  other  ancient  members  of  the  German  empire.  The 
confederates  assumed  after  this  new  titles:  thus  the  elector-arch- 
chancellor  that  of  the  prince  primas ;  Baden,  Berg,  and  Darm¬ 
stadt,  the  grand-ducal ;  Nassau,  the  ducal.  A  diet  divided  into 
two  colleges,  that  of  the  kings  and  that  of  the  princes,  was  to  sit 
at  Frankfort,  under  the  presidency  of  the  prince  primas;  yet 
the  deliberations  of  this  diet  were  not  to  infringe  upon  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  members.  The  protector  was  to  appoint  in  future 
the  prince  primas.  The  princes  of  the  confederation  engaged 
besides,  by  a  treaty  of  alliance,  to  furnish  France,  in  all  its  wars 
upon  the  continent,  an  auxiliary  army  of 63,000  men  in  contingents. 
Augsburg  and  Lindau  were  designated  for  places  of  rendezvous. 

The  formation  of  this  confederation  was  communicated  without 
delay  by  the  French  charge  d’affaires,  Bacher,  to  the  diet  of  the 
empire  in  Ratisbon  (Aug.  1st),  with  the  declaration,  that  France 
no  longer  acknowledged  a  German  empire.  The  German  empire 
disappeared  hereby  suddenly,  and  without  noise.  Francis  II. 
renounced  solemnly  the  title  and  prerogatives  of  elective  emperor 
of  Germany  (Aug.  6th),  and  the  empire  of  Charles  the  Great, 
which  had  stood  a  thousand  years,  vanished. 
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The  peace-making  princes  did  not  limit  themselves  to  their 
own  preservation.  The  instrument  of  their  confederation  pro¬ 
nounced  the  subjection,  first,  of  the  imperial  cities,  Nuernberg 
and  Frankfort,  then  that  of  a  large  number  of  members  of  the 
empire,  and,  finally,  that  of  all  the  Suabian  and  Franconian,  and 
yet  remaining  Rhenish  chivalry  of  the  empire.  The  territories 
and  possessions  of  all  these  princes  and  lords  situated  in  or 
between  the  countries  of  the  princes  of  the  Rhine  confederation, 
were  put  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  last ,“  mediatized”  (as  this 
was  afterwards  called),  and  a  relation,  unhappy  in  many  respects, 
was  thereby  established,  which  became  the  source  of  endless 
confusion,  discord  and  oppression  of  the  people. 

Whilst  the  plundered  ceased  to  be  masters  of  countries,  whilst 
they  were  obliged  to  see  the  sovereign  power  of  those  hitherto 
their  equals,  erected  over  them  and  their  countries,  they  could 
not,  indeed — without  too  glaring  injustice — be  curtailed  in  their 
private  rights.  This  being  perceived,  a  division  of  rights  between 
the  new  sovereigns  and  the  mediatized  was  made,  the  bounding 
of  which,  however,  manifested  a  sinister  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

As  the  private  rights  of  the  mediatized,  consequently  as  the 
possessions  and  rights  remaining  to  them,  were  reckoned;  all 
domains  and  domainal  revenues,  as  well  as  all  seignioral  and 
feudal  rights,  in  so  far  as  they  did  not  essentially  belong  to 
sovereignty,  that  is  to  say,  as  this  was  defined,  in  so  far  as  they 
were  not  legislation,  supreme  jurisdiction,  high-police,  the  power 
of  conscription  and  taxation.  They  therefore  retained  the  lower 
and  middle  jurisdiction,  the  chase-police,  diverse  regalia,  as  well 
as  all  tithes  and  servitudes. 

But  the  domains,  originally  designed  for  the  most  part  to 
remunerate  royal  functionaries,  or  given  as  fiefs  to  royal 
governors  (called  afterwards  lords),  and  destined  as  fiefs  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  government,  were  not  to  be  generally 
considered  private  property.  Now,  as  it  was  difficult  in  this 
case  to  fix  precisely  the  true  private  property,  all  that  could  be 
done  was  to  compromise  a  division.  But,  in  what  related  to 
rights  attached  to  sovereignty,  no  compromise  was  necessary, 
since  naturally  there  is  no  intermediary  between  sovereign  and 
subject,  and  after  the  extinction  of  the  supremacy  of  the  empire, 
and  after  the  proclamation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  princes  not 
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oppressed,  every  prince  or  lord  had  to  become  either  subject  or 
sovereign. 

An  equally  unfortunate  disposition  of  the  act  of  the  confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhine,  was  that  of  full  and  unlimited  sovereignty  of 
the  confederates  over  their  old  and  new  countries.  For  they 
supposed  that  by  this  they  were  rid  and  free  of  all  restrictions, 
which  earlier  fundamental  laws,  treaties  and  customs  had  esta¬ 
blished  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the 
abuse  of  power,  and  they  considered  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the 
foreigner  a  valid  title  for  the  overthrow  of  even  sworn  constitu¬ 
tions.  Thus,  in  all  the  countries  of  the  confederation,  the  states * 
vanished,  partly  by  formal  edicts  of  suppression,  partly  by  silent 
burial  in  oblivion. 

To  these  evils  was  joined  for  the  people,  an  increase  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  by  the  union  of  the  new  system  of  absolute  sovereignty  with 
the  old  patrimonial  system,  the  production  of  the  times  of  bar¬ 
barism  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  union  of  public  servitude  with 
private  servitude.  Then  came  the  incessant  requisitions  of  the 
protector,  who  considered  the  goods  and  blood  of  the  people  of 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  as  his  property,  and  the  princes 
of  the  confederation  merely  as  his  farmers .  Finally,  the  per¬ 
nicious  maxims  of  the  court-publicists  and  court-financiers, 
brought  the  noble  art  of  extorting  from  the  people,  especially 
from  the  mass,  as  much  as  possible,  to  perfection. 

In  the  days  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  Germany  lived 
through  a  time  always  ignominious  and  pitiable.  Yet  it  has 
produced  much  good ;  it  contributed  especially  to  the  enfeeble- 
ment  of  aristocracy;  it  awakened  military  force;  it  simplified, 
confirmed  and  improved,  the  organization  and  administration  of 
states ;  results  which,  directed  by  a  pure  spirit,  may  operate 
beneficially  in  a  thousand  ways,  but  which,  unfortunately,  may 
be  abused. 

PRUSSIAN  WAR.— BATTLE  OF  JENA  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

By  the  formation  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  the  empire 
of  Napoleon  was  augmented  by  a  territory,  having  an  area  of 
between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  square  miles,  and  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  eight  millions  of  souls.  For  it  mattered  not,  whether  the 

*  Landstcende — members  of  the  provincial  diets  of  Germany. 
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strong  Napoleon  was  emperor  or  king,  protector  or  mediator, 
any  title  sufficed  for  dominion.  x\ccession  to  the  confederation 
was  expressly  reserved  for  other  German  princes,  if  they  were  so 
disposed.  Prussia,  eager  for  dominion  in  Germany,  was  above 
all  excited  by  this.  Napoleon  flattered  her  in  the  beginning  by 
the  proposal  of  a  confederation  in  North  Germany,  of  which 
Prussia  should  be  protector ;  but  soon  he  subverted  the  plan. 

In  the  meantime  negotiations  of  peace  were  opened  between 
Russia  and  France,  and  also  between  England  and  France, 
which,  however,  were  broken  off  (Oct.  1st). 

By  these  negotiations  France  consented  to  restore  to  England, 
Hanover,  although  Prussia  had  paid  so  high  a  price  for  it,  and 
betrayed  in  many  ways  the  interest  of  the  last  power.  Now, 
finally — but  too  late — Prussia  awoke  from  her  fatal  blindness. 
She  resolved  upon  war,  and  made  preparations  for  the  great 
contest  in  all  haste,  and  with  her  last  efforts.  England  and 
Sweden,  perceiving  this  with  joy,  became  reconciled  with  Prussia, 
and  Russia  promised  her  powerful  aid.  Saxony  acceded  to  the 
league  also.  The  elector  of  Hesse,  however,  sought  his  welfare 
in  an  apparent  neutrality.  Consequently  the  fourth  coalition 
was  formed,  and  the  contest  commenced  immediately.  Prussia, 
in  her  ultimatum,  which  Napoleon  did  not  think  proper  to  answer, 
demanded,  that  Wesel  should  not  be  united  with  France,  that 
Germany  should  be  evacuated  by  the  French  troops,  and  that 
the  formation  of  the  confederation  of  North  Germany  should  not 
be  impeded  (Oct.  1st). 

Now  followed  the  declarations  of  war  (that  of  France  on  Oct. 
7th,  that  of  Prussia  on  the  8th) ;  and  then  suddenly  the  decisive 
blow.  The  Prussian  power,  120,000  men  strong,  was  assembled 
around  Erfurt,  a  valiant  army,  but  mostly  ill-commanded,  by 
born  chieftains,  and  gray  generals,  who  gave  themselves  up  alter¬ 
nately  to  presumptuousness  and  pusillanimity. 

Napoleon,  master  of  the  great  manner  of  war,  with  his  quickly 
assembled  legions  went  round  and  broke  through  the  Prussians, 
who  did  not  expect  an  attack.  They,  who  thought  to  break 
forth  through  the  Thuringian  Forest  upon  the  French,  saw 
themselves  suddenly  assailed  upon  their  left  flank,  and  upon  their 
rear.  An  engagement  near  Saalfeld  (Oct.  10th),  in  which  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia  died  the  death  of  the  hero,  was  the 
prelude  of  the  fatal  day  of  Jena  and  Auerstaedt  (Oct.  14th). 
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This  one  day  overthrew  the  Prussian  power.  Modern  history 
has  not  seen  a  defeat  so  total,  so  irremediable.  The  two  armies 
of  which  the  Prussian  power  consisted,  were,  notwithstanding 
many  valiant  exploits,  ruined  and  dispersed.  The  king  lost  on 
this  terrible  day  above  50,000  men.  But  the  consequences  were 
still  more  unhappy.  Already,  two  days  after  the  battle,  Erfurt 
surrendered  with  its  strong  citadels  and  14,000  men.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  (Oct.  17th)  the  reserve,  under  the  prince  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  was  beaten  near  Halle,  by  Barnadotte.  The  French  crossed 
the  Elbe,  marched  into  Potsdam,  into  the  strong  Spandau,  and 
into  Berlin  (Oct.  24th  and  25th). 

Misfortune  was  not  yet  ended.  The  valiant  Hohenlohe,  seeing 
his  retreat  cut  off,  surrendered  near  Prenzlow,  with  17,000  men 
(Oct.  28th).  The  next  day  the  same  was  done  at  Pasewalk,  by 
6,000  cavalry  (Oct.  29th),  and  many  other  detached  bodies  had 
the  same  fate.  Blucher,  who  was  conducting  the  ruins  of 
the  reserve  army  towards  the  lower  Elbe,  finally  succumbed  to 
the  same,  likewise.  He  was  vigorously  pursued  by  three  French 
corps,  and  threw  himself  into  Lubec.  But  this  city  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  terrible  storms  (Nov.  6th),  whereupon  the  hero, 
with  10,000  men,  surrendered  to  the  superior  enemy. 

The  example  of  Erfurt  and  Spandau  was  soon  followed  by  the 
strong  Stettin  (Oct.  28th),  by  Kuestrin  (Oct.  31st)  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  world,  by  Magdeburg  (Nov.  8th),  the  almost 
impregnable,  well-provided  main  fortress,  with  a  garrison  of 
20,000  men,  one  of  the  most  important  bulwarks  of  the  monarchy. 
Hameln  and  then  Nienburg  (Nov.  20th  and  25th)  capitulated,  also, 
whereby  the  countries  of  the  Weser  were  completely  lost. 

All  the  country,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  other  side  of  the  Oder, 
with  a  population  of  9,000,000  had  thus  within  six  weeks 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon  in  consequence  of  the  one  battle 
of  Jena.  For  the  neutral  territory  was  considered  also  good 
prize.  The  French  troops  occupied  Brunswick  and  Hesse-Cassel, 
the  Hanseatic  cities,  and  finally  Mecklenburg  and  Oldenburg. 
They  made  use  of  the  right  of  conquest  in  raising  enormous  con¬ 
tributions,  and  in  practising  other  arbitrary  acts.  All  North- 
Germany  groaned  under  the  scourge  of  the  victor;  South-Ger- 
many  gave  him  troops  and  gold.  The  grand-duke  of  Tuscany 
(Wuerzburg)  joined  also  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and 
Hesse-Darmstadt  concluded  a  particular  alliance  with  France. 
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But  Hesse-Cassel  learned  all  at  once  that  its  neutrality  was  at 
an  end.  The  French  took  possession  of  the  country,  with  all  its 
fortresses,  the  troops  were  disarmed  and  declared  prisoners  of 
war  (Oct.  31st).  The  dispossessed  elector  fled  to  Denmark. 

Brunswick  had  already  experienced  the  same  lot  (Oct.  26th). 
The  unfortunate  duke,  who  had  received  a  severe  wound  in  the 
battle  of  Auerstaedt,  survived,  however,  his  empire  as  well  as  his 
glory.  “  The  house  of  Brunswick  has  ceased  to  reign/’ — thus 
proclaimed  the  victor.  Sick,  deprived  of  sight  by  his  wounds, 
the  persecuted  old  man  died,  without  consolation,  at  Ottensen 
(Nov.  10th). 

Of  all  Germany,  the  provinces  of  Austria  alone,  took  no  part, 
actively  or  passively,  in  this  war.  But  the  sudden  fall  of  Prussia, 
although  it  made  their  own  overthrow  less  humiliating,  was, 
nevertheless,  an  object  of  terror  and  grief. 

RUSSIAN  WAR.— BATTLE  OF  FRIEDLAND.— PEACE  OF  TILSIT. 

The  tumult  of  arms  already  resounded  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Germany,  in  Poland  and  Prussia.  The  hour  of  vengeance 
struck  for  the  division  of  Poland.  Hardly  touching  its  confines, 
Napoleon  called  the  nation  to  arms  for  the  restoration  of  its 
fatherland ;  and  the  Poles  obeyed  willingly  the  summons.  The 
cry  of  liberty  spread  from  one  waywodeship  to  another.  Kalisch 
set  the  example;  but  soon  the  fire  extended  to  Warsaw,  and 
beyond  the  Vistula.  Murat  had  entered  Warsaw  already  at  the 
close  of  November  (28th) ;  at  the  news  of  the  approach  of  the 
Russians,  Napoleon  repaired  to  this  city,  in  order  to  direct,  in 
person,  the  operations  of  the  new  and  difficult  campaign  (Dec. 
19th.) 

Bennigsen,  and,  following  him,  Kamenskoy,  and  Buxhoevden, 
led  numerous  armies  into  the  contest,  which  was  already  threat¬ 
ening  their  own  frontiers,  whilst  a  levy  of  600,000  militia  at¬ 
tested  the  immensity  of  the  defensive  resources  of  Russia.  But 
Napoleon  ordered  fresh  legions  of  conscripts  to  march  from 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  to  the  theatre  of  war. 

Bloody  battles,  but  without  decision,  followed.  A  battle  on 
the  Narew,  particularly  terrible  near  Pultusk,  commenced  in 
the  night  of  the  23d  of  December,  and  lasted  till  into  that  of  the 
26th.  Both  parties  claimed  the  victory.  Bonaparte,  however, 
maintained  his  positions  on  the  Vistula,  whilst  the  Russian-Prus- 
sian  army  marched  towards  the  Niemen. 
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Meantime,  in  Silesia,  Glogau,  Breslau,  Brieg,  and  the  strong 
Schweidnitz,  surrendered  to  the  French  (Jan.  and  Feb.  1806,  and 
1807). 

These  conquests  secured  the  rear  of  the  French  army.  This 
security  was  fortified  by  peace  with  Saxony.  In  virtue  of  this 
peace  (Dec.  12th,  1806),  the  elector,  now  invested  with  royal 
rank,  acceded  to  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine.  The  new  king 
promised  to  furnish  for  the  army  of  the  confederation  a  contin¬ 
gent  of  20,000  men  (yet  only  6,000  for  the  campaign  that  was 
going  to  be  opened) ;  he  obtained  the  circle  of  Kottbus  in  return 
for  some  cessions  in  Thuringia.  The  ducal  houses  of  Saxony 
(Dec.  15th)  and  some  others  joined  also  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine. 

The  gigantic  contest  was  renewed  upon  the  principal  theatre 
of  war  during  the  winter.  Bennigsen  returned  already  in  the 
middle  of  January  to  the  offensive.  Finally  a  two  days’  battle 
was  fought  at  Prussian  Eylau  (Feb.  7th — 8th,  1807) ;  30,000 
men  were  left  on  the  battle-field,  50,000  wounded;  both  armies 
boasted  of  victory,  and  both  retreated. 

Hostilities  were  now  suspended  for  nearly  four  months,  which 
betrayed  the  exhaustion  of  both  armies.  Yet  the  sieges  of  the 
fortresses  of  the  Oder  and  Vistula  went  on  in  the  meantime. 
Of  the  first,  Neisse  (June  1st,  1807),  Kosel  and  Glatz — in  Silesia — 
capitulated.  On  the  Vistula,  Dantzic,  after  a  glorious  defence, 
succumbed  to  the  superior  and  well-directed  power  of  Marshal 
Lefebre  (May  24th). 

In  Prussian  Pomerania,  the  strong  Colburg  maintained  itself ; 
but  Swedish  Pomerania,  as  well  as  the  island  of  Ruegen,  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  French,  after  peace  was  already  concluded  with 
Russia  and  Prussia  (Aug.  and  Sept.). 

This  peace  had  been  the  result  of  a  new  victory  of  Bonaparte. 
The  superior  military  art  of  Napoleon  gained,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  near  Friedland,  (June  14th)  a  great, 
although  dearly  bought,  victory.  The  taking  of  Kcenigsberg 
by  the  French  (June  15th)  and  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  to  the 
Niemen  were  the  immediate  consequences  of  this  battle.  But, 
Alexander,  shaken  by  its  terrors,  desired  a  truce  and  peace. 
Napoleon,  who  had  made  his  entry  into  Tilsit  on  the  fifth  day 
after  the  battle,  granted  both,  after  having  had,  first  on  the 
Niemen,  then  at  Tilsit,  some  interviews  with  the  emperor  of 
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Russia,  and  the  humbled  king  of  Prussia.  Yet  negotiations, 
properly  speaking,  were  opened  only  with  Russia ;  the  defence¬ 
less  Prussia  received  the  law  of  the  victor.  The  treaty  of  peace 
was  therefore  concluded  in  a  short  time  with  Russia  (July  7th), 
and  two  days  after  with  Prussia  (July  9th). 

Russia,  herself,  remained  uninjured,  in  the  undiminished  pos¬ 
session  of  her  immense  territories ;  nay,  she  was  aggrandized  by 
the  circle  of  Bialystock,  in  Prussian  Poland,  which  contained  a 
population  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls.  But 
she  consented  to  the  abasement  of  Prussia  to  an  unimportant 
power,  to  a  vassal-state  of  France ;  she  consented  to  the  erection 
of  the  dutchy  of  Warsaw,  the  existence  and  even  the  name  of 
which  endangered  the  Russian  dominion  over  Poland ;  she  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  brothers  of  Napoleon  as  kings  of  Naples  and 
Holland,  and  his  third  brother  as  king  of  Westphalia,  as  well  as 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  such  as  it  existed  then,  and  should 
exist  in  the  future,  consequently  the  dominion  of  Napoleon  over 
all  Germany.  In  a  secret  article  she  promised  the  evacuation 
of  Cattaro,  and  ceded  the  Ionian  islands  to  France.  Cattaro,  as 
well  as  Ragusa,  was  immediately  united  with  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  the  Ionian  islands  were  to  form  a  particular  vassal- 
state.  Finally,  she  engaged  to  make  peace  with  the  Porte, 
against  which  war  had  broken  out  in  the  preceding  year  through 
French  intrigues,  under  the  mediation  of  Napoleon,  and  to 
abandon  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

Prussia,  which  preserved  her  existence,  as  is  expressly  stated 
in  the  treaty,  only  “  out  of  regard  for  the  Russian  emperor/’  lost 
nearly  one  half  of  her  territory,  a  surface  of  12,500  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  five  millions.  She  abandoned  to  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  France  all  the  countries  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Rhine,  which  were  particularly  designed  for  the  new  king  of 
Westphalia ;  she  ceded  the  circle  of  Kottbus  to  Saxony,  and, 
what  was  the  most  painful,  nearly  all  the  Polish  territories  which 
she  had  obtained  since  1772  in  the  different  divisions,  altogether 
— with  the  exception  of  the  circle  of  Bialystock,  which  Russia 
obtained — to  Saxony  or  the  new  dutchy  of  Warsaw.  Only 
Ermeland,  then  a  narrow  territory  that  united  Pomerania  and 
the  New  March  ( Neumark )  with  Old  Prussia,  together  with  the 
fortress  of  Graudenz,  were  left  to  the  humbled  kingdom.  She 
lost  Dantzic,  which  was  to  recover  its  ancient  independence  with  * 
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a  somewhat  enlarged  territory ;  but  the  port  of  this  city  was  to 
be  closed  to  the  British  flag  during  the  continuance  of  the  English 
war.  The  Prussian  ports  were  to  be  closed,  also,  against  Eng¬ 
land.  A  military  road  to  the  dutchy  of  Warsaw  was  granted 
to  the  king  of  Saxony,  and  an  amnesty  guarantied  to  the  Polish 
insurgents  in  the  districts  restored  to  Prussia.  Besides  all  this, 
the  evacuation  of  the  territories  and  fortresses  to  be  restored, 
was  connected  with  the  condition  of  an  enormous  contribution, 
payable  in  terms. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Napoleon  being  at 
Dresden,  gave  the  dutchy  of  Warsaw  its  new  constitution,  in 
forms  a  copy  of  the  French.  The  constitution  of  Dantzic — this 
more  according  to  previous  relations — was  also  regulated ;  yet 
only  the  French  governor  possessed  true  power. 

The  greater  part  of  the  German  provinces  wrested  from 
Prussia,  the  states  of  the  elector  of  Hesse,  those  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbuettel  and  the  country  of  Hanover,  with  some 
other  districts,  served  to  form  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
which  was  acknowledged  immediately  by  most  of  the  powers. 
It  was  incorporated  with  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and 
obtained  for  king  Jerome,  the  youngest  brother  of  Napoleon, 
wTho,  after  separation  from  his  first  wife,  now  married  Frederica 
Catharine,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Wurtemburg.  Napoleon 
had  brought  himself  into  similar  family  connexion  with  Baden, 
by  the  marriage  of  the  niece  of  Josephine,  Stephanie  Tascher, 
his  adopted  daughter,  with  the  hereditary  prince  of  Baden. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM.— BATTLE  OF  TRAFALGAR. 

War  against  England,  which  could  not  be  immediately 
reached,  against  the  maritime  dominion,  the  commercial  despo¬ 
tism  of  the  British,  served  Napoleon  as  an  excellent  pretext  for 
progression  on  the  continent,  as  a  palliation  of  measures  the  most 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  most  extraordinary 
blows  of  power.  All  powers  that  would  not  be  considered  the 
enemies  of  France,  had  to  take  part  in  the  unexampled  war 
which  was  waged  upon  the  British  flag  and  British  commerce. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  continental  system. 

Yet  intoxicated  by  the  victory  of  Jena,  Napoleon  had  issued  from 
Berlin  (Nov.  21st,  1806)  the  strange  decree, whereby  he  declared 
the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade.  He  forbid,  hereafter, 
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all  commerce  and  all  correspondence  with  England,  declared  all 
vessels  that  acted  contrary  to  this  ordinance,  all  English  goods 
and  merchandise,  wherever  found,  good  prize,  and  closed  the 
ports  of  France  and  its  allied  states  against  all  vessels  coming 
from  England  or  from  English  colonies. 

For  defence  against  such  an  exorbitant  ordinance,  England 
immediately  resorted  to  proclamations  no  less  barbarous.  Two 
orders  in  council  (of  the  7th  of  Jan.  and  of  the  11th  of  Nov., 
1807)  interdicted  all  commerce  from  one  part  of  France  or  its 
dependent  states  to  another ;  they  declared  all  the  coasts  of 
France  and  its  allied  countries  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  all 
vessels  trading  with  them,  as  well  as  all  merchandise  or  manu¬ 
factures  of  such  countries,  good  prize. 

Napoleon,  enraged  at  this  retaliation,  augmented  the  severity 
of  his  earlier  decrees  by  a  new  decree  issued  from  Milan  (Dec. 
17th,  1807).  Every  vessel  that  fulfilled  the  conditions  demanded 
by  England,  was  declared  as  “  denationalized ,”  hence  as  English 
property,  and  subject  to  the  prize-law.  All  vessels  coming  from 
British  ports  or  colonies  or  bound  thither  were  to  be  good  prize. 
And  this  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  his  rage.  The  imperial 
decrees  of  Trianon  and  of  Fontainebleau  (Aug.  5th  and  Oct.  4th, 
1811)  followed  subsequently,  which  ordered  all  colonial  merchan¬ 
dise  to  be  subjected  to  a  so-called  continental  impost  of  50  per 
cent,  and  all  English  goods  to  be  burnt. 

Thus  all  peaceable  commerce  was  annihilated  in  consequence 
of  the  contest  of  the  powerful.  England,  however,  possessing 
the  commerce  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  suffered  little;  but 
so  much  the  more  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 

The  continental  system  was  put  in  force  by  Denmark,  in  virtue 
of  its  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  with  France  at  Fontainebleau 
(Oct.  31st,  1807);  then  by  Russia,  which,  besides,  declared  war 
against  England  (Nov.  7th) ;  it  was  even  adopted  by  Austria. 
Only  Sweden  and  the  Porte — together  with  Sicily  and  Sardinia — 
rejected  it.  The  Pyrenean  peninsula  opposed  it;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  these  states,  all  the  ports  of  Europe  from  Arch¬ 
angel  to  the  Turkish  waters  were  closed  against  British  vessels. 

These  measures  were  not  merely  the  effect  of  the  despotic 
will  of  Bonaparte;  but  they  were  in  a  great  measure  the  result 
of  the  general  discontent  which  the  British  goverment  had 
occasioned  by  its  illiberal  views  and  its  acts  of  violence. 
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England  waged  in  general  only  her  war,  and  weighed  the 
interests  of  mankind  and  the  questions  of  the  most  sacred  rights 
only  in  the  balance  of  mercantile  gain.  We  are  not  therefore 
interested  in  her  triumphs. 

She  had  obtained  one  of  the  most  brilliant  victories — at  the 
time  when  Austria  received  the  crushing  blow  of  Ulm — near  Tra¬ 
falgar.  England  resolved  upon  war  against  Spain,  because  this 
power  had  allied  itself  with  France  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Udefonso; 
but  before  the  declaration  of  war,  Commodore  Graham  Moore 
spied  four  Spanish  register  ships ,  which,  laden  with  sixteen  mil¬ 
lions  of  francs  in  gold  and  other  precious  things,  were  sailing  in 
peaceable  security  towards  Cadiz.  The  ships  wrere  attacked  and 
taken;  one  of  them  blew  up  during  the  action  (Oct.  5th,  1804). 
The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  thirty-three  ships  of 
the  line  strong,  having  then  sailed  from  Cadiz,  were  assailed  and 
annihilated  off  Cape  Trafalgar  by  Nelson,  who  had  only  twenty- 
seven  vessels,  and  who  fell  at  the  moment  of  victory  (Oct.  21st, 
1805).  Admiral  Gravina  brought  back  into  the  port  only  ten 
vessels,  much  damaged.  All  the  other  vessels,  both  French  and 
Spanish,  were  destroyed  or  taken. 

A  short  time  before,  Admiral  Missiessi,  having  sailed  from  the 
port  of  Rochefort  (Jan.  11th,  1805),  had  reached  fortunately  the 
West  Indies  and  done  the  English  considerable  damage.  After 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar  such  enterprises  succeeded  no  more. 
Different  squadrons,  that  attempted  them,  were  for  the  most 
taken  or  destroyed.  The  valiant  Admiral  Linois,  for  a  long  time 
the  terror  of  the  East  India  waters,  fell  also  into  the  hands  of  the 
British.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  now  re-conquered  by  the 
English.  David  Baird  accomplished  this  enterprise  (Jan.  1806) 
against  the  Dutch  governor,  Jansens,  by  fortunate  battles  and  an 
honourable  capitulation. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

ST.  DOMINGO.— TOUSSAINT  LOUVERTURE.— THE  EMPIRE  OF  HAYTI. 

The  principles  of  the  North  American  and  French  revolution, 
and,  in  general,  the  progress  of  universal  civilization  and  notions 
of  natural  law,  presented  so  striking  a  contrast  with  the  state  of 
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the  colonies,  in  particular,  with  the  slavery  of  coloured  people, 
that  a  change  of  these  relations  would  inevitably  take  place 
sooner  or  later.  The  cry  of  liberty,  which  resounded  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  echoed  powerfully  in  the  West  India  islands. 
But  party-strife  was  here  still  more  confused  than  in  France 
itself.  Whites,  mulattoes  and  negroes,  defenders  of  the  colonial 
interests,  or  of  those  of  the  mother  country,  or  of  the  ideal 
interests  of  mankind,  friends  of  the  old  or  the  new  government 
fought,  some  without  plan,  others  with  passion,  early  in  a  san¬ 
guinary  way,  for  their  advantage  or  for  their  opinions,  with 
variable  success,  and  some  time  without  decision.  The  govern¬ 
ment  and  armed  force,  sharing  the  spirit  of  the  factions  that 
divided  the  mother-country,  vascillated  in  tendencies  and  mea¬ 
sures,  and  malicious  England  failed  not,  especially  after  war  had 
broken  out,  to  fan  the  blazing  fire  by  artful  manoeuvres.  Thus 
a  long  series  of  calamities  and  horrors  went  in  the  train  of  the 
auspiciously  sounding  tones  of  liberty  over  these  islands,  blessed 
by  nature,  but  desolated  by  the  madness  of  man. 

The  constituent  assembly  had,  in  compliance  with  the  demands 
of  the  planters,  admitted  into  its  bosom  six  deputies  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  as  national  representatives.  But  in  the  island  itself  a  par¬ 
ticular  colonial  assembly  was  formed,  which  was  to  deliberate 
upon  internal  interests  and  the  new  constitution  to  be  introduced 
into  the  island.  But  the  question,  how  far  the  wishes  of  the 
colonial  assembly  should  be  regarded,  and  how  far  obedience  to 
the  decrees  of  the  French  government  ought  to  be  extended, 
produced  new  dissension.  Blood  flowed.  The  national  assem¬ 
bly  issued  severe  decrees  against  the  colonists.  But  the  defenders 
of  colonial  liberty,  i.  e.  of  the  dominion  of  the  whites  over  the 
coloured,  saw,  besides  the  adherents  of  the  government  and  the 
mother-country,  the  mulattoes  rise  against  them  (Nov.  1790), 
vanquished  them,  however,  in  the  beginning,  and  revenged  the 
revolt  bloodily. 

Then  appeared  the  fatal  decree  of  the  national  assembly  (May 
15th,  1791),  which  admitted  all  coloured  men,  born  of  free 
parents,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  French  citizens,  and 
granted  them  especially  the  right  of  suffrage  in  all  elections  of 
the  people.  The  colonists  immediately  declared  their  determi¬ 
nation  to  oppose  the  execution  of  this  decree,  and  organized  the 
insurrection.  Even  the  royal  governor  seemed  inclined  to  oppo- 
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sition.  But  the  mulattoes  and  then  the  negroes  rose  in  arms* 
and  the  carnage  and  the  war  of  extermination  commenced 
(Aug.).  When  the  intelligence  came  that  the  national  assembly* 
alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  this  revolt,  had  revoked  (Sept. 
24th)  the  decree  of  the  15th  May,  the  whites  were  animated 
with  new  courage,  but  the  coloured  inhabitants  became  more 
furious.  The  flame  of  war  blazed  more  terribly  than  before  over 
this  unfortunate  island. 

So  in  the  new  world,  too,  the  opposition  of  selfishness  to 
humanity,  of  historical  law  to  natural,  became  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  calamities. 

It  was  not  yet  the  abolition  of  the  proper  slavery — liberty  was 
not  granted  to  actual  slaves — that  produced  difficulty  in  the 
island ;  it  was  only  the  admission  of  free-born  coloured  men  to 
the  rights  of  French  citizens.  The  legislative  assembly  did 
nothing  more  than  to  renew  with  energy  the  earlier,  evidently 
just,  decree  of  the  15th  May,  1791  (April  4th,  1792).  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  troops,  with  three  commissaries,  invested  with 
full  powers,  went  to  St.  Domingo,  in  order  to  secure  its  execution. 

But  passions  raged  too  vehemently.  Pacification  was  impos¬ 
sible.  So  finally,  after  many  fermentations,  a  contest  upon  death 
and  life  commenced.  A  body  of  furious  negroes  penetrated  to 
Cape  Francais,  massacred  there  all  the  whites,  without  distinction 
of  age  or  sex,  destroyed  edifices  and  treasures.  The  damage 
was  estimated  at  five  hundred  millions  of  francs.  Similar  attro- 
cities  were  committed  in  other  districts.  Famine  and  the  yellow 
fever  increased  the  misery  of  the  island. 

The  English,  now  at  war  with  France,  sent  troops  to  St.  Do¬ 
mingo  ;  but  the  negroes,  fearful  of  the  return  of  slavery,  resisted 
them  also  with  resolute  courage.  For  the  convention  had  now 
solemnly  declared  the  abolition  of  all  slavery  (Feb.  4th,  1794), 
whereby,  it  is  true,  the  selfish  planters  were  induced  to  seek  the 
English  dominion,  whilst  the  coloured  inhabitants  opposed  it  the 
more  decidedly. 

With  the  aid  of  these  slaves,  eager  for  liberty,  Victor  Hughes, 
the  deputy  of  the  convention,  maintained  the  decided  preponde¬ 
rance  in  the  West  Indies,  until  General  Abercrombie  arrived 
there  from  England  with  an  army  of  25,000  men,  and  by  his 
superior  forces  re-established  the  affairs  of  his  country  (1796). 

But  the  English  did  not  succeed  on  St.  Domingo,  and  it  was 
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principally  the  valour  of  the  coloured  men  that  repulsed  them. 
Of  these  the  negro  Toussaint  Louverture  distinguished  himself 
above  all,  by  elevated  sentiments  and  talents;  the  French  direc¬ 
tory  appointed  him,  therefore,  general-in-chief  of  St.  Domingo. 

This  remarkable  man  maintained  himself,  for  a  series  of  years, 
against  all  hostile  parties,  as  well  as  against  foreign  forces,  in 
almost  unlimited  dominion  of  the  island.  The  dominion  of 
France,  which  the  English  fleets  prevented  from  sending  aid, 
was  but  a  mere  name.  Thus  a  negro  state  was  formed  and 
quickly  fortified  by  the  energy,  prudence  and  mildness  of  Tous¬ 
saint.  The  whites  left  on  the  island  experienced  the  happy 
effects  of  his  authority,  which  had  put  an  end  to  cruelties,  and 
re-established  order  and  security. 

The  mother-country,  in  which,  in  the  meantime,  Bonaparte,  as 
first  consul,  had  come  to  the  head  of  the  government,  coveted 
anew  the  precious  island,  in  which  Toussaint  reigned,  it  is  true, 
“  in  the  name  of  the  republic,”  yet  in  reality  as  independent 
sovereign.  The  English  finally  evacuated  Cape  Nicolas  Mole,  in 
which  they  had  maintained  themselves  the  longest,  by  a  capitu¬ 
lation,  in  which  they  promised  to  treat  the  island  as  a  “  neutral 
power”  (May,  1798).  Toussaint  now  expelled  the  French  gene¬ 
ral,  Hedouville,  whom  he  declared  an  enemy  of  the  blacks,  from 
Cape  Frangais,  and  conquered  afterwards  the  Spanish  part  of  the 
island,  as  far  as  the  capital,  St.  Domingo  (1801). 

Bonaparte  promised,  in  solemn  declarations,  the  maintenance 
of  the  liberty  and  equality  of  the  negroes  (1800).  But  they,  in 
order  to  secure  their  rights,  made  a  constitution  for  themselves 
(May,  1801),  whereby  they  appointed  Toussaint  Louverture 
governor  of  the  island  for  life,  with  the  right  of  appointing  his 
successor,  but  delegated  the  (restricted)  legislative  power  to  a 
central  assembly  of  deputies  of  the  people.  The  island  was  to 
remain  an  integrant  part  of  the  French  territory,  but  it  was  to 
have  its  particular  legislation  and  administration.  This  termi¬ 
nated  in  reality  the  French  dominion. 

Immediately  after  the  preliminaries  of  peace  with  England 
were  signed,  Bonaparte  resolved  to  re-conquer  the  island.  Before 
the  expiration  of  the  same  year  in  which  the  new  constitution 
had  been  proclaimed,  a  powerful  fleet  sailed  from  the  port  of 
Brest  (Dec.  1801)  for  St.  Domingo,  having  on  board  25,000 
landing-troops,  under  the  command  of  Leclerc,  the  husband  of 
Bonaparte's  sister,  Pauline. 
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The  French  landed  (Feb.  1802),  sending  before  them  sweet 
words  and  deceitful  promises.  But  the  negroes  did  not  trust 
them;  they  burnt  the  places  which  they  could  not  defend  against 
an  enemy  superior  in  number,  and  retired  into  their  mountains. 
Slavery,  which  began  to  be  introduced  again  in  some  places, 
they  warded  off  with  fury.  This  terrible  war  reduced  the 
French  army  one  half.  Treachery  was  now  to  effect  what  could 
not  be  done  by  open  force.  Some  bodies  of  the  blacks  and  their 
chiefs,  among  others  Toussaint  himself,  and  Christophe,  one  of 
their  most  valiant  commanders,  were  appeased  by  feigned  recon¬ 
ciliation.  They  laid  down  arms.  Liberty  and  equality  were 
promised  them  anew  (May,  1802).  But  suddenly  the  republican 
soldiers  seized  the  noble  Toussaint  and  put  him  in  chains.  He 
was  conveyed  to  France  (June  14th),  and  died  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  castle  of  Joux,  near  Besaneon  (April  5th,  1803). 

The  negroes,  enraged  by  this  treachery,  took  up  arms  anew. 
Dessalines  and  Christophe  were  their  commanders.  A  war, 
waged  on  both  sides  with  the  fury  of  the  Iroquois,  covered  the 
island  with  ruins  and  blood.  Within  five  weeks  the  sword  and 
the  yellow  fever  destroyed  about  20,000  combatants.  The 
renewal  of  war  with  England  annihilated  the  last  hope.  So  the 
ruins  of  the  French  army  concluded  at  Cape  Francais  a  capitula¬ 
tion  with  Dessalines  about  the  evacuation  of  the  island,  and  sur¬ 
rendered  to  an  English  squadron.  The  city  of  St.  Domingo 
alone,  in  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island,  was  yet  maintained  by 
General  Ferrand  with  difficulty. 

Now  Dessalines  was  declared  by  the  negro  chiefs  governor  of 
Hayti — the  old  Indian  name  of  St.  Domingo — for  life  (Jan.  1st, 
1804).  He  signalized  his  elevation  by  a  general  massacre  of  the 
whites.  Soon  after — aping  Bonaparte — he  had  himself  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor  of  Hayti,  under  the  name  of  James  I.,  and 
published  a  new  constitution  (May  20th,  1805). 

But  Dessalines  soon  fell  in  an  insurrection  (Oct.  16th),  where¬ 
upon  Christophe,  as  “  president  of  Hayti,”  took  the  reins,  and 
immediately  opened  the  ports  of  his  island  to  the  commerce  of 
neutrals. 

The  mulatto,  Petion,  rose  against  this  new  head,  and,  after  a 
bloody  war,  established  himself  at  Port-au-Prince,  whilst  Chris¬ 
tophe  ruled  at  Cape  Franqais  (1806, 1807).  In  the  meantime,  the 
city  of  St.  Domingo  was  taken  by  the  English  (1809).  They 
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now  brought  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  also  into  their  power. 
The  French  dominion  ceased  entirely  in  the  West  Indies. 

Thus  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  was  divided  into  two  states. 
One,  under  the  negro  Christophe,  who,  after  having  fortified  his 
power,  placed  upon  his  head  the  royal  crown,  as  Henry  I.  (1811), 
was  organized,  mostly  after  the  model  of  France,  in  a  manner 
altogether  military  and  pompously  sultanic;  whilst  Petion,  in 
his  mulatto  state,  preserved  republican  forms. 

But  war  raged  almost  incessantly  between  the  two  states. 
Yet  both  discontinued  their  reciprocal  hostilities, when  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  Bourbons  in  France  threatened  both  with  common 
danger.  So  Hayti  remained  free. 

After  Petion’s  death,  General  Boyer  succeeded  him  by  election 
in  the  dignity  of  president. 


SPAIN. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  PEACE.— DISSENSION  BETWEEN  THE  KING 

AND  HIS  SON. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Napoleon  cast  his  insatiable 
look  upon  Spain,  and  made  himself  master  of  this  kingdom  by 
a  revolting  act  of  violence.  But  this  presumptuous  enterprise 
became  the  solstitial  point  of  his  fortune,  the  first  cause  of  his  fall. 

The  alliance  of  St.  Ildefonso  (Aug.  10th,  1796),  whereby  Spain 
joined  France,  had  been  naturally  useful  only  to  the  latter. 
The  people  felt  this  dependence  painfully,  and  cast  their 
whole  hatred  upon  the  favorite,  Manuel  Godoy,  the  “  Prince 
of  Peace,”  to  whose  impurity  or  incapacity  they  ascribed  the 
bad  situation  of  the  Spanish  affairs.  Their  anger  was  just; 
for  this  upstart  governed  the  kingdom  merely  according  to  the 
interests  of  his  selfishness,  his  haughtiness  and  his  multinominal, 
base  desires.  The  good  natured  people,  not  made  wavering  by 
'the  unworthiness  of  the  favorite  in  their  respect  and  fidelity  to 
the  crowned  head,  who  nodded  to  the  resolutions  of  the  favorite, 
directed,  bereft  of  every  other  prospect,  their  hope  upon  the 
crown-prince,  Ferdinand,  in  whom  they  perceived  at  least  one 
quality  corresponding  with  their  wishes,  namely,  hatred  towardsi 
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the  “  Prince  of  Peace.”  They  were  pleased  to  see  that  he  hated 
France  also.  The  apparent  friendship  of  the  reigning  house,  and 
even  that  of  the  favorite  to  Napoleon,  was,  however,  merely  dis¬ 
simulation  or  fear,  ignorance  of  the  energies  slumbering  in  the 
nation,  and  incapacity  for  a  manly  resolve.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Prussian  war  some  hope  of  perhaps  possible  liberation  awakened  ; 
preparations  were  made  in  haste,  and  a  proclamation  called  upon 
the  people  to  take  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  their 
honour  and  their  holy  religion  (Oct.  3d,  1806). 

Napoleon  received,  on  the  battle-day  of  Jena,  the  news  of 
this  unexpected  proclamation.  From  this  moment  he  was  de¬ 
termined  to  dethrone  the  Spanish  house.  Yet  the  work  was  not 
to  be  done  by  open  force,  but  by  artifice.  Discord  in  the  royal 
house,  the  party-division  at  the  court,  the  deplorableness  of 
the  administration,  the  helplessness  of  the  deeply  sunk  kingdom, 
and  every  thing  facilitated  the  enterprise. 

At  first  he  assumed  the  appearance  of  being  satisfied  with  the 
excuses  of  the  “  Prince  of  Peace he  desired,  however,  that  the 
king  of  Spain  should  let  him  have  16,000  soldiers  to  reinforce 
his  army  in  the  north.  They  were  granted,  and  the  best  Spanish 
troops,  under  Romana,  marched,  leaving  their  country,  which 
needed  their  protection,  to  the  North  Sea. 

Napoleon  had  assembled  around  Bayonne  towards  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1807,  an  army,  ostensibly  against  Portugal,  which, 
by  its  attachment  to  England,  furnished  the  pretext  of  bitter 
grievances.  After  some  negotiations,  French  troops  marched 
into  Spain ;  their  aim  was  Portugal,  which  they  were  to  occupy 
in  common  with  Spanish  troops.  They  took  possession  provision¬ 
ally  of  the  Spanish  fortresses  of  Pampelona,  St.  Sebastian,  Figueras 
and  Barcellona.  The  “  Prince  of  Peace”  was  appeased,  in  the 
meantime,  by  a  secret  treaty,  relative  to  the  division  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  signed  at  Fontainebleau  (Oct.  27th,  1807).  The  emperor 
guarantied  besides  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  promised  to  acknowledge  the  king  as  emperor  of  the 
two  Americas. 

At  the  same  time,  a  body  of  French  troops  took  possession  of 
Hetruria,  governed  then,  after  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Parma 
raised  by  Bonaparte  to  the  rank  of  king,  by  the  queen  dowager 
as  guardian  of  her  young  son.  Without  further  formalities  it 
was  signified  to  her, that  she  would  have  to  leave  the  country, 
since  its  domination  had  passed  to  Napoleon  (Dec.  10th,  1807). 
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Meanwhile,  in  Madrid  the  dissension  between  father  and  son 
had  already  broken  out  in  the  most  scandalous  manner,  and  the 
fear  of  the  violent  steps  of  Napoleon  increased  daily.  The 
crown-prince,  Ferdinand,  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with 
Napoleon.  But  the  “  Prince  of  Peace”  discovered  them,  and 
effected  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  prince.  The  Spanish  people 
learned,  by  a  royal  proclamation  (Oct.  30th,  1807),  with  astonish¬ 
ment  and  abhorrence,  that  the  son  had  striven  for  his  father’s 
throne  and  life.  The  “  Prince  of  Peace,”  however,  fearing  that 
matters  would  be  carried  to  the  extreme,  opened  the  way  to 
reconciliation.  The  prince  confessed  in  an  humble  letter,  but 
with  indefinite  words,  that  he  had  offended  against  his  father  and 
king,  and  implored  forgiveness  (Nov.  oth),  and  the  king  pardoned 
him  publicly. 

FLIGHT  OF  THE  PORTUGUESE  COURT  TO  BRAZIL.— REVOLUTION 
OF  ARANJTJEZ.— TRANSACTIONS  IN  BAYONNE.— 

KING  JOSEPH  NAPOLEON. 

Iw  the  meantime  the  die  had  been  cast  upon  Portugal.  The 
government  saw  that  this  feeble  state  was  unable  to  resist  the  in¬ 
vading  armies  of  France.  The  court  now  took  a  magnanimous 
resolution — which  they  had  long  meditated,  but  prudently  kept  se¬ 
cret  until  this  time. — They  left  Europe  (Nov.  25th),  and  embarked 
under  English  escort  for  Brazil,  to  establish  there  the  seat  of  the 
Portuguese  empire  without  the  reach  of  the  French  power, 
which  presaged  great  change  in  the  relations  of  the  two  worlds. 
Almost  in  the  same  moment  when  the  fleet  sailed  down  the 
Tagus,  General  Junot  entered  Lisbon  (Nov.  30th).  A  procla¬ 
mation  declared :  “  The  house  of  Braganza  has  renounced  the 
throne  by  flight,  and  ceased  to  reign.” 

Portugal  was  therefore  in  the  power  of  Napoleon.  But  the 
Spaniards  were,  contrary  to  the  treaty,  almost  wholly  excluded 
from  the  occupation  of  the  country,  and  new  bodies  of  French 
troops  were  marching  by  different  routes  into  the  heart  of  the 
Spanish  kingdom.  Murat  commanded  these  fresh  masses  (Feb. 
1808).  He  was  already  approaching  Madrid.  Thus,  this  proud 
nation,  unarmed,  defenceless,  and  without  counsel,  saw  its  soil  in 
the  hands  of  the  foreigner.  Only  one  voice  resounded  in  the 
terrified  provinces,  accusing  the  “  Prince  of  Peace”  of  imbecility 
or  treason. 

Too  late  was  the  favorite  convinced,  that  Napoleon  had  de~ 
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ceived  him,  and  that  his  empire,  as  well  as  that  of  his  master, 
was  at  an  end.  Now  he  advised  the  royal  family  to  fly  first  to 
the  south  of  Spain,  and  then  to  America.  The  people  seeing  the 
flight  of  the  king  decided,  and  Spain  menaced  with  the  fate  of 
Portugal,  resolved  upon  a  desperate  resistance.  A  terrible  sedi- 
tion  broke  out  at  Aranjuez  (March  18th) ;  the  people  in  fury 
stormed  the  palace  in  which  the  odious  favorite  dwelt,  abused 
him,  and  would  have  murdered  him,  had  not  the  prince  of 
Asturia,  moved  by  the  weeping  of  his  mother,  saved  him,  in 
having  him,  when  covered  with  wounds,  conducted  to  prison,  in 
order  to  be  brought  before  the  tribunals.  All  the  fury  was 
directed  against  him  and  his  most  intimate  friends  alone.  The 
wife  of  the  “  Prince  of  Peace,”  a  Bourbon  princess,  and  the  king 
and  queen,  who  were  considered  as  seduced  by  the  favorite,  did  not 
share  the  execrations  which  were  pronounced  against  him.  Yet 
the  weak  monarch  was  seized  with  fear ;  and  he  abdicated  the 
next  day  in  favor  of  his  son  (March  19th).  He  protested,  never¬ 
theless,  two  days  after,  against  this  abdication  as  a  “  forced”  act, 
and  declared  it  as  not  done.  But  the  prince  of  Asturia  main¬ 
tained  himself  against  his  father’s  will  as  king,  and  made  his 
solemn  entry  into  Madrid  (March  24th). 

The  French  troops,  under  Murat,  now  marched  into  Madrid. 
But  the  grand-duke  refused  to  acknowledge  the  prince  of  Asturia 
as  king,  and  announced  the  near  arrival  of  Napoleon  in  Madrid. 

The  prince  of  Asturia,  whose  most  pressing  desire  was  to 
obtain  the  acknowledgment  of  the  emperor,  was  advised  to  go  to 
meet  Napoleon,  who  was  already  on  his  way  to  Madrid,  in  order, 
by  this  mark  of  confidence,  to  secure  his  favor.  Leaving,  there¬ 
fore,  his  people,  who  adhered  to  him,  as  always  to  a  new  king, 
with  hope  and  love,  Ferdinand  travelled,  without  other  means 
of  salvation  than  the  favor  of  the  emperor,  over  the  boundary  of 
the  kingdom,  as  far  as  Bayonne,  where  the  insidious  protector 
awaited  his  victim  (April  20th). 

After  some  feigned  assurances  of  friendship  at  the  first  inter¬ 
view  with  Napoleon,  Savary  signified  to  the  prince  that  the 
irrevocable  resolution  of  the  emperor  was,  to  remove  the  Bourbon 
house  from  the  Spanish  throne ;  that  he  demanded,  therefore,  of 
the  prince,  that  he  should  renounce  for  himself  and  his  family  the 
crown  of  Spain  and  India  in  favor  of  the  house  of  Napoleon. 

The  prince  and  his  faithful  friends,  among  whom  the  canon 
VOL.  IV.— Y 
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Escoiquiz,  and  the  minister  Cevallos  distinguished  themselves  by 
spirit  and  courage,  opposed  the  most  decided  resistance  to  this 
demand.  But  Napoleon  now  caused  the  “  Prince  of  Peace,”  the  old 
royal  pair  and  the  infantes,  to  be  called  to  Bayonne;  here  Ferdi¬ 
nand  was  invited  into  the  apartment  of  his  father,  and  heard  his 
order  that  he  should  restore  to  him,  unconditionally  and  authen¬ 
tically,  the  usurped  crown  under  the  penalty,  in  case  of  refusal, 
of  being  treated  as  an  emigrant  and  as  a  traitor  to  his  country. 
The  prince,  alarmed  at  these  menaces,  obeyed  the  command  to 
lay  down  the  crown,  it  is  true,  yet  only  conditionally,  and  in 
appealing  to  the  high  council  of  the  nation.  But  now  the  news 
arrived  of  a  bloody  insurrection  in  Madrid  (May  2d),  which  was 
immediately  occasioned  by  the  departure  of  the  infantes,  and 
which  Murat,  after  having  gained  the  victory,  revenged  by 
numerous  executions.  Upon  this  intelligence  Ferdinand  finally 
declared  the  demanded  and  unconditional  restoration  of  the 
crown  to  his  father  (May  6th). 

At  the  same  time,  and  even  a  day  sooner,  Charles  IV.  signed 
(May  5th)  the  remarkable  treaty  with  Napoleon,  whereby  he 
ceded  to  him  all  his  rights  to  the  throne  of  Spain  and  India,  with 
the  single  condition,  that  the  prince  whom  the  emperor  intended 
to  place  upon  the  throne,  should  be  independent,  and  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  should  continue  to  be  the  only  religion 
of  Spain.  The  king,  the  queen,  the  royal  family,  and  the  “  Prince 
of  Peace,”  received  in  return  an  assured  abode  in  France,  the 
castle  of  Compiegne,  with  its  forests,  which  abounded  in  game, 
a  pension  of  30,000,000  of  reals  during  the  lifetime  of  the  king, 
and,  besides,  a  pension  of  400,000  francs  for  every  infante,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  other  estates  and  incomes. 

Soon  after  the  infantes  signed  their  renunciation  also  (May  10th). 
The  old  court  went  immediately  to  Compiegne,  the  prince  of 
Asturia  to  the  castle  of  Valencay. 

Napoleon  disposed  then  of  the  throne  of  Spain  in  favor  of  his 
brother  Joseph,  who  reigned  at  Naples.  (He  gave  this  kingdom 
to  Joachim  Murat,  until  then  grand-duke  of  Berg  and  Cleves, 
who  ceded  his  grand-dutchy  to  Napoleon,  which  was  then  given 
(1809)  to  the  emperor’s  nephew,  the  eldest  son  of  Louis,  king  of 
Holland).  The  council  of  Castile  was  constrained  to  ask  for  the 
new  king,  and  the  grandees,  officers,  members  of  the  councils  of 
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Castile  ana  India,  present  at  Bayonne,  saluted  obsequiously  the 
monarch,  arrived  from  Naples  (June  8th). 

Meantime,  the  members  of  the  national  junta,  convoked  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  Bayonne,  assembled ;  some  were 
elected  by  provinces,  cities,  and  corporations,  others  arbitrarily 
appointed  by  Murat.  This  junta  was  to  consist  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  members,  but  only  ninety  appeared.  The  session  was 
opened  on  the  15th  of  June.  The  junta  adopted,  unanimously, 
with  some  amendments,  the  project  of  a  constitution,  which  was 
presented  to  it,  and  which  was  modelled  after  the  representa¬ 
tive  system  (July  7th),  whereupon  the  king  and  the  assembly 
swore  the  new  fundamental  law,  the  assembly  dissolved,  and  the 
king  set  out  for  Spain. 

RISING  OF  THE  SPANISH  NATION.— THE  BATTLE  OF  BAYLEN. 

Napoleon  thought  the  work  consummated ;  and  now  its  dan¬ 
gers  first  commenced.  The  royal  house  was  vanquished ;  but 
the  nation  yet  lived.  Bonaparte  regarded  this,  as  other  nations, 
little ;  but  he  atoned  severely  for  his  disregard. 

The  news  of  what  had  passed  in  Bayonne  filled  the  Spaniards 
with  shame  and  fury.  It  was  not,  properly,  love  for  the  royal 
house,  but  hatred  of  foreign  countries,  and  national  pride,  which 
revolted  against  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner,  and  felt  the  abuse 
heaped  upon  the  royal  house  as  self-suffered,  that  roused  to  the 
contest,  the  fire  of  which  blazed  quickly  over  all  the  provinces  of 
this  large  kingdom.  On  the  same  day  that  Napoleon  declared 
his  brother  king  of  Spain  (June  6th),  the  junta  of  Seville 
proclaimed  war  against  the  oppressor;  and  the  day  of  the 
entry  of  king  Joseph  into  Madrid  (July  20th)  was  at  the 
same  time  the  battle  day  of  Baylen,  which  gave  the  French 
power  the  first  heavy  blow.  From  this  time  on,  for  six  years, 
Spain  fought  against  the  formidable  forces  of  the  world-tyrant, 
and,  although  unsuccessful  in  particular  instances,  remained  un¬ 
conquered,  nay,  came  off  victorious ;  she  bid  defiance  to  the 
conqueror  of  kings,  and  gained,  as  the  reward  of  the  most  despe¬ 
rate  resistance,  the  independence  of  the  kingdom. 

But  the  nimbus,  in  which  the  Spanish  war — in  the  days  of 
anger  against  the  general  enemy — appeared  to  us,  has  since 
vanished.  Excitement  of  mind  has  given  place  to  calmer  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  the  latest  events  have  irretrievably  destroyed  the  glory 
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of  the  earlier.  The  motives,  the  character  of  that  war,  as  well  as 
of  that  nation,  have  now  appeared  to  us  more  clearly ;  and  the 
war  of  1823  has  obliterated  all  the  trophies  of  the  six  years’ 
struggle,  all  the  glory  and  all  the  love,  which  we  paid  the  com¬ 
batants  for  it,  almost  to  the  last  trace. 

Yet  may  this  judgment  not  fall  upon  the  band  of  noble  spirits 
who  gave  either  the  impulse  or  direction  to  this  great  movement, 
enlightened  patriots,  glowing  for  liberty  and  right,  full  of  heroic 
devotedness  for  clearly  conceived, manly, virtuous  objects,  strong 
characters,  towering  high  above  the  vulgarity  surrounding  them, 
glorious  ornaments  of  the  time.  May  it  not  fall  upon  Palafox, 
Mina,  Romana,  Porlier,  Don  Juan  Martin  (el  Empecinado),  and 
other  equally  worthy  leaders  and  combatants,  whose  heroism 
defied  the  world-conqueror,  and  even  inspired  the  multitude  with 
the  courage  for  great  exploits ;  nor  upon  the  noble  authors  of  the 
constitution  of  the  island  of  Leon,  under  the  auspices  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Augustin  Arguelles,  who  amidst  the  noise  of  the  falling 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  isolated  in  a  corner  of  earth,  despised 
by  the  arrogant  victor,  lamented  by  the  world  as  victims  doomed 
to  destruction,  conceived  the  sublime  idea  of  building  for  their 
country,  first  to  be  reconquered,  a  constitution  adapted  to  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  a  bulwark  of  liberty  and  rights  for  coming 
generations,  a  guarantee  of  glory  and  prosperity  for  Spain.  Be 
also  excepted  the  thousands  and  other  thousands  of  all  classes, 
but  principally  of  the  middle,  who  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  and  comprehending  the  ideas  of  their  leaders,  followed 
them  with  fidelity  and  love  into  the  contest  that  presaged  only 
sacrifices.  But  these  and  those  were  however  only  the  small 
minority  of  the  Spanish  people.  It  is  not  according  to  them, that 
we  can  judge  and  appreciate  the  nation.  They  belong  in  general 
rather  to  Europe  or  to  the  present  time,  than  to  Spain ;  and,  as 
La  Fayette,  Lanjuinais,  Carnot,  Foy  with  all  other  men  of  like 
sentiments  in  France,  Archduke  Charles  and  Wurmser,  Duke 
William  of  Brunswick-Oels,  Schill,  Luetzow,  Stein  and  Arndt, 
with  their  many  friends  in  Germany,  excite  love  and  admiration 
for  their  persons,  but  will  not  alter  the  judgment  of  the  world  as 
to  the  predominant  selfishness  and  servility  or  narrowness  of 
views  of  their  nations  and  time. 

Yet  neither  the  enthusiasm  of  the  good,  nor  the  servile  zeal  of 
the  base  would  have  saved  Spain,  had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  of 
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England  and  the  new  Austrian  war,  and  had  not  Napoleon 
sent  in  the  beginning  insufficient  forces  against  the  Pyrenean 
peninsula. 

With  the  exception  of  the  soil  occupied  by  French  troops,  the 
insurrection  had  spread  rapidly  over  all  Spain.  Soldiers  and 
citizens  made  common  cause.  In  all  the  provinces  and  larger 
communities  juntas  were  formed  to  direct  the  insurrection;  that 
of  Seville  was  the  supreme  junta  of  the  kingdom. 

Thus  the  French  saw  themselves  suddenly  surrounded  by 
enemies.  When  King  Joseph  set  foot  on  the  Spanish  soil, 
Navarre,  Estremadura,  Arragon,  the  two  Castiles,  Leon,  Asturia, 
Biscaya  and  Gallicia  were  already  in  rebellion.  The  southern 
provinces  soon  followed,  and  with  greater  violence :  the  din  of 
war  resounded  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  Spanish  force  in  Arragon  was  commanded  by  the  valiant 
Joseph  Palafox,  that  in  Andalusia  by  Castannos,  that  in  Asturia 
and  Gallicia  by  the  gray  hero  de  la  Cuesta.  The  last  was 
beaten  in  a  severe  battle  at  Medina  del  Rio  secco  in  Leon  (July 
14th,  1808),  in  consequence  of  which  Leon  with  all  the  country 
around  was  conquered,  and  King  Joseph  made  his  entry  into 
Madrid  (July  20th). 

But  sad  news  embittered  immediately  this  triumph.  The  army, 
which  had  marched  from  Madrid  under  Dumont  against  Andalu¬ 
sia,  despising  the  enemy,  had  crossed  the  Sierra  Morena,  passed 
boldly  the  Guadalquivir,  and  then  taken  the  strong  camp  of  Jaen 
by  assault.  But  the  revenging  masses  of  Spaniards  assembled 
around.  Dumont  commenced  his  retreat  too  late.  After  a 
desperate  attempt  to  break  through  the  enemy  at  Baylen, 
Dumont  surrendered  with  his  army  (July  20th).  Sixteen  thou¬ 
sand  men  thus  laid  down  arms. 

Greater  disasters  have  often  remained  without  important  con¬ 
sequences.  The  battle  of  Baylen  deprived  Napoleon  of  the 
Pyrenean  peninsula.  It  was  not  the  loss  of  men,  but  the  moral 
effect  of  the  blow,  that  gave  this  decision. 

England  was  now  encouraged  to  assist  the  Spaniards.  Money, 
arms,  and  munitions  of  every  sort,  were  transmitted  to  them ; 
and  several  bodies  of  troops  were  landed  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  Spaniards  received  with  far  more  joy  the  army  of  Romana, 
which,  profiting  by  its  position  in  Fuenen,  had  suddenly  over¬ 
powered  the  Danish  fortress  of  Nyborg  (Aug.  9th),  and  regained 
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its  liberty  by  embarking  in  British  vessels.  Ten  thousand  men 
of  those  best  Spanish  troops,  which  Napoleon  had  taken  from 
their  native  soil  to  oppose  the  Swedes,  thus  returned  under  their 
noble  commander  to  the  coasts  of  Spain.  Eight  thousand  more, 
stationed  in  Zealand,  were  now  disarmed  by  the  Danes  and  sent 
prisoners  to  France. 

In  consequence  of  the  disaster  of  Baylen,  King  Joseph  had  left 
the  immediately  menaced  capital  (Aug.  1st),  and  continued  his 
retreat  to  Vittoria.  By  this  means  Saragossa  was  liberated. 
This  large  city,  into  which  Palafox  had  thrown  himself  with 
10,000  men,  had  been  pressed  by  a  hard  siege  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  July.  The  resoluteness,  the  courage  of  the  defenders, 
reminded  of  Numantia,  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  ancient 
times.  After  the  retreat  of  King  Joseph,  the  siege  was  raised 
(Aug.  15th) ;  Europe  participated  in  the  rejoicing  of  the  libe¬ 
rated  city. 

About  the  same  time  the  French  lost  Portugal.  The  English, 
commanded  by  Wellesley,  and  united  with  the  Portuguese  insur¬ 
gents,  advanced  towards  Lisbon,  and  gained,  at  Vimiera,  a  com¬ 
plete  victory  over  Marshal  Junot  (duke  of  Abrantes)  (Aug.  21st). 
The  result  of  this  victory  was  the  capitulation  of  Cintra  (Aug. 
30th),  in  virtue  of  which  Junot’s  army  was  conveyed  to  France 
upon  English  vessels ;  and  all  Portugal  was  left  in  the  power  of 
the  English.  A  Russian  fleet  of  nine  ships  of  the  line,  which  lay 
in  the  Tagus,  under  Admiral  Siniavin,  now  saw  itself  likewise 
constrained  to  surrender.  From  now  on  the  English  had  a  firm 
foundation  for  their  campaigns  in  the  peninsula. 

SECOND  PERIOD  OF  THE  WAR.— CONGRESS  OF  ERFURT.— THIRD  PERIOD. 

THE  STATE  OF  SPANISH  AFFAIRS  GROWS  WORSE. 

Napoleon,  upon  the  intelligence  of  these  reverses,  assembled  a 
new,  far  more  powerful  army,  and  resolved  to  crush  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  Spain  in  person.  To  alleviate  the  burden  of  France,  Italy 
and  Germany  were  ready  or  constrained  to  send  their  sons  over  the 
Pyrenees  to  take  part  in  this  fatal  struggle.  Fathers  and  citizens 
of  the  German  countries  saw,  with  bleeding  hearts,  their  sons 
and  fellow-citizens  go  into  that  distant  country,  to  subjugate  an 
unfortunate  people,  or  to  their  own  destruction.  This  was  the 
time  of  the  deepest  abasement  of  Germany. 

But  before  Bonaparte  engaged  in  the  Spanish  war,  he  secured 
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his  back  by  entering  into  a  closer  connexion  with  Russia. 
Emperor  Alexander  had  since  the  peace  of  Tilsit — sincerely  or 
dissemblingly — declared  himself  the  friend  and  even  the  ally  of 
Napoleon.  He  let  him  have  the  dominion  in  the  south  and  west, 
whilst  he  looked  for  conquests  in  the  north  and  east.  The 
Russian  emperor  made  no  objection, when  Napoleon  conquered 
Portugal  and  overthrew  the  Bourbon  throne  in  Spain,  but  he 
expected  the  same  complaisance  in  regard  to  Finnland,  Moldavia, 
and  Wallachia,  which  he  designed  to  conquer. 

To  fortify  these  relations,  the  two  emperors  concerted  an 
interview  at  Erfurt  (Sept.  28th  to  Oct.  14th).  It  was  attended 
with  great  pomp,  which  Europe  beheld  with  disquietude.  The 
fate  of  the  continent  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  agreement  of 
the  two  potentates.  England  complained  loudly  of  the  bad 
policy  of  Russia.  The  good  of  all  countries  wTere  afflicted. 

A  mysterious  veil  covered,  in  the  beginning,  the  transactions 
at  Erfurt.  Yet  what  transpired  in  relation  to  them,  and  what 
ensued,  justified  the  conjecture  that  they  confirmed  and  deter¬ 
mined  more  definitely  the  amicable  conventions  already  con¬ 
cluded  as  to  general  matters  in  Tilsit,  and  that  in  particular  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  new  dynasty  in  Spain  for  permitting 
Russia  to  aggrandize  herself  subsequently  in  the  north  and  east 
was  the  principal  object  of  these  conferences. 

From  Erfurt  the  two  emperors  directed  a  common  proposal  of 
peace  to  the  king  of  England,  accompanied  by  the  declaration, 
that  this  step  was  the  consequence  of  the  most  intimate  connex¬ 
ion  between  the  two  greatest  monarchs  of  the  continent,  for 
war,  as  well  as  for  peace.  This  proposal  was  without  effect. 

And  Napoleon  now  fell  with  all  his  power  upon  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Spain.  Two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  marched  in  haste 
from  France  and  the  states  of  the  confederation  to  the  assistance 
of  the  remains  of  the  earlier  army,  which,  hardly  20,000  men 
strong,  maintained  themselves  with  difficulty  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ebro.  Against  this  power  stood  about  15,000  Spaniards; 
then  the  English  army,  now  under  General  Moore,  and  finally,  the 
levy  of  one  half  million  of  citizen  soldiers,  summoned  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  their  country  by  the  central  Junta. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  king  Joseph  from  Madrid,  a  cen¬ 
tral  junta,  consisting  of  deputies  from  the  different  provincial 
juntas,  was  formed  at  Aranjuez.  But  its  authority  was  contested. 
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in  part  by  the  council  of  Castile,  in  part  by  some  juntas  of  the 

provinces. 

The  campaign  was  decided  in  a  short  time.  Napoleon, 
observing  his  great  manner  of  war,  destroyed  with  a  few  shiver¬ 
ing  blows  the  power  of  the  enemy.  He  beat  first  the  centre  of 
the  Spanish  army  at  Gamonal  (next  to  Burgos)  (Nov.  10th),  and 
almost  at  the  same  time  at  Espinosa  (Nov.  10th  and  11th)  the  left 
wing  or  the  army  of  Gallicia,  which  he  nearly  annihilated.  A 
few  days  after  (Nov.  23d)  the  right  wing  met  with  the  same 
fate,  whereupon  the  last  bulwark  of  Madrid,  the  strong  pass  of 
Somosierra,  was  forced  (Nov.  30th),  and  the  capital  constrained 
to  capitulate  immediately  (Dec.  4th).  The  highest  junta  went 
to  Toledo. 

Several  succeeding  defeats  convinced  the  Spaniards  of  the 
superiority  of  the  French  arms  in  war  upon  a  large  scale.  The 
French  experienced  partial  losses  only  by  skirmishes  and  ambus¬ 
cades,  by  the  agile  bands  of  guerillas,  which  appeared  and 
disappeared  with  equal  rapidity. 

Meantime,  the  British  army,  35,000  men  strong,  had  marched 
from  Portugal  to  Spain,  to  support  the  exertions  of  its  allies. 
But  when  it  arrived  at  Salamanca  (Nov.  13th),  the  Spaniards 
had  already  experienced  decisive  defeats.  Then  Napoleon,  full 
of  joy,  set  out  from  Madrid  against  this  army  (Dec.  22d) ;  but 
Moore  retreated  rapidly  towards  Corunna.  Yet  Bessieres  and 
Soult  overtook  him,  and,  after  a  bloody  contest  with  the  latter, 
the  British  embarked  (Jan.  16th,  1809).  Moore  died  of  his 
wounds.  The  French  had  a  few  days  before  attacked  anew  the 
noble  Saragossa  (Dec.,  1808).  After  the  most  desperate,  forever 
memorable  resistance,  this  city,  filled  with  ruins  and  corpses,  fell 
into  the  power  of  an  enemy  too  superior  in  number  (Feb.  21st, 
1809). 

In  the  meantime,  Napoleon,  meditating  his  projects  against 
Austria,  had  left  the  half  conquered  Spain  (Jan.  17th),  in  order 
to  make  preparations  in  his  own  country  for  the  coming  contest. 
Thus  ended  the  second  period  of  the  Spanish  war. 

Immediataly  after  his  entrance  into  Madrid,  Bonaparte  had 
suppressed  the  council  of  Castile  and  the  tribunal  of  the  inqui¬ 
sition,  abolished  feudal  rights,  the  constraint  of  associations  of 
trades,  and  reduced  the  number  of  cloisters  one-third  (Dec.  4th). 
But  the  salutariness  of  these  ordinances  was  not  perceived  by 
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the  mass,  and  was  disdained  even  by  the  intelligent  as  the  gift 
of  an  enemy.  Joseph,  however,  made  in  the  meantime  his  second 
entry  into  Madrid  (Jan.  22d,  1809) ;  and  his  party  was  increased 
by  a  considerable  number  of  characterless  and  dastardly  men, 
and  even  by  patriots,  who,  looking  more  profoundly  into  rela¬ 
tions,  found  a  new  order  of  things  necessary  to  raise  up  again 
the  Spanish  monarchy. 

Seven  divisions  of  the  French  forces  remained  in  Spain  after 
the  departure  of  Napoleon.  Marshal  Jourdan  had  the  com¬ 
mand-in-chief,  under  the  auspices  of  King  Joseph.  The  war  was 
continued  with  success,  although  with  less  vigour.  But  the 
Spaniards  became  more  exasperated  by  every  defeat ;  whilst  the 
victors,  enraged  by  obstinate  resistance,  and  more  yet  by  many  a 
stratagem  and  assassination,  became  daily  more  severe  and  cruel. 

In  their  increasing  pressure,  English  aid  alone  sustained  the 
cause  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  (Jan.  4th) 
the  secretary  of  state,  Canning,  and  the  ambassador,  Apodaca, 
had  concluded  at  London  a  formal  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
between  the  two  states,  which  assured  Spain  the  energetic 
assistance  of  England.  The  army  that  embarked  at  Corunna 
for  England,  soon  returned,  reinforced,  under  Wellesley,  and  in 
union  with  Portuguese  and  Spanish  troops  invaded  Spain  from 
Portugal.  This  army,  after  a  furious  battle,  gained  a  brilliant 
victory  at  Talavera  la  Reyna,  in  New  Castile  (July  27th  and 
28th).  In  memory  of  this  victory  the  king  of  England  conferred 
upon  Wellesley  the  title  of  “  Viscount  Wellington  of  Talavera.” 

This  victory,  however,  had  not  important  consequences.  The 
French  arms  soon  regained  the  decided  upper-hand,  which  was 
fortified  by  the  speedy  termination  of  the  Austrian  war. 

Immediately  after  the  peace  of  Vienna  (Oct.  14th),  Napoleon 
had  sent  numerous  bodies  of  troops  to  Spain.  Soult,  to  whom 
Jourdan  had  resigned  the  command-in-chief,  far  surpassed  the 
latter  in  activity  and  penetration.  The  French  were  now 
also  established  in  the  south  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  wild 
Sierra  Morena  did  not  arrest  the  march  of  the  French  armies 
(Feb.  1810).  The  highest  junta  retired  to  the  island  of  Leon. 
Yet  Cadiz  defied  the  proud  enemy.  The  British  army  under 
Wellington  and  Beresford  was  soon  pressed  also  by  Massena. 
The  French  invaded  Portugal. 

King  Joseph  now  organized  the  civil  and  military  administra- 
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tion  of  the  kingdom.  Irritated  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  monks, 
and  repeated  insurrection  of  the  provinces,  he  had  previously 
suppressed  (Aug.  18th,  1809)  all  the  orders  of  monks  and  men¬ 
dicants  in  the  whole  extent  of  Spain.  The  property  of  the 
cloisters  was  confiscated  and  applied  to  state  objects.  Rigorous 
decrees  were  published  against  fathers  whose  sons  served  in  the 
armies  of  the  junta;  heavy  pecuniary  penalties,  imprisonment 
and  confiscation  of  property,  were  pronounced  against  them  and 
their  children. 

The  French  arms  maintained  their  preponderance  also  in  the 
year  1811,  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  the  Spaniards,  and  some 
reverses.  Marshal  Suchet,  especially,  gained  brilliant  triumphs. 
Napoleon,  appreciating  the  achievements  of  Suchet,  appointed 
him  duke  of  Albufera. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  so  much  misfortune  the  courage  of  the 
Spaniards  did  not  sink.  The  guerillas  rose  more  boldly  than 
ever ;  and  various  successes  gave  some  consolation. 

During  this  time,  Cadiz  sustained  with  firmness  an  obstinate 
siege.  An  attempt  of  the  British  to  relieve  the  pressed  city,  by 
a  landing  near  Algesiras,  failed,  it  is  true,  yet  it  did  not  sur¬ 
render. 

FOURTH  PERIOD.— THE  EXTRAORDINARY  CORTES.— THE  NEW 
CONSTITUTION.— VICTORIES  OF  WELLINGTON. 

A  more  fortunate  period  for  Spain  commenced  with  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Russian  war  (1812).  Many  bodies  of  the  French 
troops  marched  to  the  north ;  reinforcements  did  not  arrive. 
Besides,  what  is  still  more  important,  the  internal  condition  of 
the  kingdom  had  essentially  changed. 

Already  at  the  close  of  the  year  1809,  and  particularly  through 
the  exertions  of  Romana,  a  decree  had  been  passed  by  the 
supreme  junta,  which  ordered  the  assembling  of  the  cortes  of 
the  kingdom  the  first  day  of  the  following  year.  A  very  salu¬ 
tary  resolution,  since  the  junta  itself  had  fallen  into  contempt 
through  the  weakness,  inconstancy,  and  anxious  selfishness  of 
most  of  its  members. 

The  election  of  the  cortes,  the  assembling  of  which  was  de¬ 
ferred  to  the  10th  March,  1810,  now  took  place  in  almost  all 
the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
French  troops.  One  deputy,  to  be  appointed  by  freely  chosen 
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electors,  was  required  for  every  50,000  inhabitants.  Deputies 
were  called  also  from  the  American  colonies,  and  the  Philippine 
islands. 

Diverse  obstacles  delayed  the  actual  opening  of  the  “  general 
and  extraordinary  cortes”  until  the  24th  of  Sept.  1810.  But  a 
new  life  pervaded  the  kingdom  from  the  moment  of  the  opening. 
The  frail  edifice  of  the  Spanish  state,  against  which  the  waves 
of  the  revolution  now  beat,  could  be  no  more  sustained  upon  its 
old,  decayed  pillars.  Its  fall  was  inevitable,  unless  a  new  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life  could  be  found,  unless  a  renovation  of  the  state  could 
be  effected.  This  was  the  task  undertaken  by  the  cortes,  the 
noble,  patriotic,  self-denying,  masculinely  virtuous  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Spanish  nation,  who  had  been  freely  and  happily 
elected,  and  they  acquitted  themselves  with  equal  glory  and 
success. 

And  what  then  was  the  newr  spirit,  which,  evoked  by  the 
cortes,  re-animated  with  its  renovating  breath  the  old  body  of 
the  state,  which  gloriously  supplied  what  neither  the  national 
pride — humbled  by  so  many  defeats — nor  monachism — now 
crushed,  or  held  under  powerful  foot — nor  the  Grandezzci,  the 
members  of  which  already  hastened  to  the  new  throne,  in  order 
to  bask  in  its  rays,  could  no  longer  afford?  What  new  spring 
might,  perchance,  take  the  place  of  the  worn-out  levers  of  servi¬ 
tude  ? — it  was  Liberty ,  whose  magic  tone  seized  all  nature’s 
nobles,  and  even  affected  the  mass  (as  the  songs  of  Orpheus  the 
beasts  of  the  forests) ;  and  under  whose  banners  all  patriots 
rallied  with  love,  enthusiasm,  and  contempt  of  death. 

Conformably  to  the  ideas  of  this  liberty,  the  cortes,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  opening  of  their  session,  proclaimed  the  right  of 
demanding  redress  of  grievances,  and  the  sacred  right  of  pub¬ 
licity  in  the  administration  of  the  state,  and  that  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  this  most  precious  of  all  rights,  without  which  all 
others  are  but  precarious  grants,  which  all  the  good  and  intelli¬ 
gent  love  and  consider  worth  the  highest  price,  but  which  all  the 
benighting  and  the  bad  hate  and  fear,  the  first  condition  of  a 
just  government. 

After  these  preliminary  steps,  the  cortes  organized  a  regency 
of  three  men,  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  Blake, 
Agar  and  Ciscar,  and  received  immediately  numerous  testimo¬ 
nies  of  gratitude  and  attachment  on  the  part  of  patriots. 
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Whilst  the  cortes  were  occupied  with  the  plan  of  a  new  con¬ 
stitution,  Ferdinand  VII.,  at  Valengay,  multiplied  demonstrations 
of  submission  in  regard  to  the  usurpation  of  Napoleon,  even 
expressed  the  desire  of  becoming  his  adopted  son,  and  thus  con¬ 
firmed  more  and  more  his  renunciation  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 
Such  conduct  relaxed  also  the  ties  between  him  and  the  Spanish 
people. 

The  work  of  the  constitution  was  completed ;  notwithstanding 
its  defects,  a  worthy  monument  of  the  great  time  in  which  it 
originated.  In  principles  nearly  accordant  with  those  that 
directed  the  constituent  assembly  in  France,  it  contained,  as 
the  constitution  of  1791,  two  essential  faults,  two  germs  of 
hardly  avoidable  destruction.  The  executive  power  was  too 
weak  in  this  constitution,  and  the  law  which  excluded  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  assembly  of  the  cortes  from  eligibility  for  the  follow¬ 
ing,  deprived  the  national  representation  of  all  constancy  of 
direction,  and  at  the  same  time  the  nation  of  the  continuing 
service  of  its  noblest  sons,  of  able  and  faithful  representatives, 
who,  when  once  possessed,  ought  not  to  be  discharged. 

The  new  constitution  was  sworn  and  proclaimed  (March  18th 
and  20th,  1812);  and  the  assembly  of  the  regular  cortes  was 
immediately  convoked  for  the  following  year.  The  cortes  ap¬ 
pointed  a  new  regency  of  five  members,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  duke  of  Infantado,  and  a  council  of  state,  the  efficacy  of 
which  was  manifested  by  speedy  improvement  in  all  branches  of 
the  administration. 

But  the  constitution  of  the  cortes,  incontestably  valid  in  law 
as  to  its  origin,  substance  and  acceptation,  was  superfluously 
confirmed  by  the  acknowledgment  of  foreign  powers.  Not  only 
Great  Britain,  but — what  is  remarkable,  especially  on  account 
of  the  war  of  1823 — also  Russia  acknowledged  it  formally, 
solemnly,  and  by  treaty.  In  the  third  article  of  the  alliance, 
which  the  emperor  of  Russia  concluded,  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  war,  with  Spain,  at  Weliki-Luki  (July  20th,  1812), 
stand  the  following  words:  “  His  majesty ,  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  acknowledges  the  legality  of  the  general  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  cortes  now  assembled  at  Cadiz ,  as  well  as  the  constitu¬ 
tion ,  which  they  have  drawn  up  and  ratified” 

The  first  great  blow  given  the  French  power  in  Spain,  took 
place  at  Salamanca  (July  22d,  1812),  where  Wellington  beat 
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decisively  Marshal  Marmont,  who  was  advancing  towards  Por¬ 
tugal.  In  consequence  of  this  battle  King  Joseph  left  Madrid, 
and  Wellington  made  his  solemn  entry  into  this  capital  (Aug. 
12th).  The  new  constitution  was  immediately  proclaimed  and 
sworn. 

The  French  maintained  themselves  against  the  now  superior 
power  of  the  enemy  by  the  talents  and  courage  of  their  generals, 
principally  of  Soult,  the  commander-in-chief,  and  of  Suchet,  the 
conqueror  of  Valencia.  The  Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand, 
fighting  under  several  almost  independent  generals,  and  jealous 
of  one  another,  and  still  more  of  the  foreigner  Wellington,  felt 
all  the  disadvantage  of  isolation. 

The  combined  French  armies  marched  anew  towards  Madrid. 
Wellington,  after  having  experienced  great  loss  in  fruitless  storms 
upon  the  citadel  of  Burgos,  retreated  towards  Portugal,  and  King 
Joseph  re-entered  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  (Nov.  2d). 

The  cortes,  with  equal  wisdom  and  magnanimity,  had  ap¬ 
pointed  Wellington  the  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Spanish 
armies  (Sept.  25th).  From  now  on  things  inclined  to  decision. 
Great  Britain  redoubled  her  efforts,  whilst  the  cortes  summoned 
up  all  the  force  of  the  Spaniards,  and  whilst,  besides  the  regular 
armies,  the  numerous  guerillas  augmented  the  embarrassments 
of  the  French.  The  valiant  Soult,  with  50,000  men,  was  called 
by  Napoleon  to  the  north  (March,  1813);  Marshal  Jourdan  then 
resumed  the  chief  command.  His  evil  genius  continued  with 
him.  The  French  had  already  lost  most  of  the  countries  on  the 
sea.  Soon  they  left  Madrid,  advancing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
northern  boundary.  Then  the  great  battle  of  Vittoria  was 
fought  (June  21st,  1813),  which  ended  the  unfortunate  reign  of 
Joseph.  Wellington,  Hill,  and  Graham,  united  with  several 
Spanish  generals,  ruined,  during  and  after  the  battle,  the  French 
main  army.  The  fugitives  hastened  towards  Pampelona,  were 
here  beaten  also,  and  arrived  through  the  valleys  of  Roncevaux, 
bleeding  and  discouraged,  to  their  natal  soil.  King  Joseph  saw 
Spain  no  more. 

Now  Napoleon  sent  anew  Marshal  Soult,  with  30,000  fresh 
troops,  to  the  Spanish  army.  But  this  general  was  vanquished 
by  Wellington  in  a  three  days’  battle,  named  of  the  Pyrenees 
(July  28th — 30th),  whereupon,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  St. 
Sebastian  and  Pampelona  fell  (Sept.  9th  and  Oct.  31st). 
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AMERICAN  EVENTS. 

IN  PARTICULAR  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  invasion  of  Spain  by  Napoleon,  although  thus  completely 
frustrated,  had  nevertheless  produced  immense  and  indestructi¬ 
ble  results,  in  part  for  the  mother-country  itself,  and  in  part  for 
its  vast  colonies  in  America.  The  Spanish  nation  acquired  in 
the  school  of  sufferings  and  danger  manly  virtues,  which  are  the 
first  condition  of  liberty.  The  admirable  elevation,  that  broke 
the  yoke  of  the  autocrat,  and  gave  Spain  at  once  a  representa¬ 
tive  system,  was  the  first  fruit,  which,  it  is  true,  was  violently 
destroyed  before  arriving  to  full  maturity,  but  at  all  events  left 
seeds  behind  for  a  sooner  or  later  returning  developement. 

The  memorable  flight  of  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal  to 
Brazil  (Nov.  1807)  had  already  given  the  impulse  to  a  superior 
display  of  power  in  the  new  world.  It  was  the  more  remote 
cause  of  the  subsequent  separation  of  Brazil  from  Portugal, 
and  of  the  elevation  of  the  first  to  a  particular,  independent  em¬ 
pire.  The  war  of  Napoleon  against  the  peninsula  operated  still 
more  immediately  upon  the  liberation  of  Spanish  America. 

Already  before  this  blow  some  sparks  of  liberty  had,  it  is  true, 
begun  to  glimmer  in  South  America.  Encouraged  by  England, 
Buenos  Ayres  had  thrown  off  the  Spanish  yoke  in  the  year  1806, 
and  declared  itself  independent.  Yet  the  dominion  of  the  mother- 
country  was  soon  re-established,  at  least  nominally.  The  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Caraccas  and  Venezuela  had  about  the  same  time  made 
some  efforts  to  liberate  themselves,  but  without  success. 

But  the  Spanish  throne-revolution  gave  the  ideas  of  liberty, 
which  the  French  revolution  had  spread  throughout  the  thinking 
world,  a  higher  flight.  The  new  dominion,  i.  e.,  that  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  or  the  French,  was  detested.  One  was  accustomed  to  respect 
the  Spanish  government  as  lord  of  the  country  and  the  people, 
and  adhered  to  it  mechanically.  The  new  dominion,  although 
the  authorities  appointed  by  the  Spanish  king  were  eager  in 
rendering  their  homage  to  it,  appeared  to  the  people,  wrought 
upon  by  priests,  an  abomination.  But  on  the  other  hand  the 
legitimate  Spanish  authority  lost  its  strength,  by  the  victories 
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of  Napoleon.  Then  commenced  in  Carraccas,  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota,  and  in  all  the  important  cities  of  the  vast  Terra  Firma 
(called  henceforth  Columbia),  as  well  as  in  Carthagena,  Quito, 
St.  Jago  de  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Mexico,  those  eventful 
movements,  which  in  the  beginning  had  for  their  object  merely 
defence  against  more  imminent  danger,  but  soon  complete  de¬ 
tachment  from  the  mother-country,  and  the  conquest  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  that  is  to  say,  the  re-establishment  of  the  rights  of  man, 
too  long  contemned  in  America. 

We  will  turn  to  North  America.  From  the  peace  of  1783, 
which  pronounced  the  independence  of  North  America,  until  the 
epoch  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  consequently  in  a  single  generation, 
the  population  of  these  fortunate  states  increased  from  about 
three  millions  to  ten,  and  their  number  from  thirteen  to  twenty- 
two.  Notwithstanding  many  prejudicial  effects  of  climate,  in 
part  rigorous,  in  part  humid,  or  otherwise  bad,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  augmented  in  this  prodigious  manner  by  the  benefits 
of  liberty  and  a  sage  legislation.  The  growing  depravation  of 
the  state  of  Europe  afforded  the  incessant  cause  for  numerous 
emigrations,  which  are  indeed  so  many  documents  of  the  discon¬ 
solate  condition  of  the  old  world. 

Agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  national  power  and  private 
wealth  rose  with  the  population.  The  arts  and  sciences  flourished 
too,  and  moral  dignity,  the  essential  basis  of  which  is  freedom, 
displayed  its  magnificent  crown. 

Such  precious  fruits,  matured  already  under  the  administration 
of  the  noble  Washington,  who,  after  having  been  president  of  the 
convention  of  1787,  that  formed  the  constitution,  was  elected  in 
the  year  1789  first  president  of  the  United  States  for  four  years, 
and  who,  re-elected  in  1793  by  the  just  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  directed  public  affairs  until  1797.  After  he  had  retired 
from  office,*  covered  with  glory,  his  successors,  Adams  (March 
4th,  1797),  Jefferson  (March  4th,  1801),  Madison  (March  4th, 
1809)  and  Monroef  directed  the  helm  of  state  with  like  wisdom 
and  energy.  Internal  and  foreign  affairs  wrere  managed  with 
publicity,  integrity  and  dignity. 

The  power  of  the  state,  cherished  and  augmented  by  such 

*  This  great  man,  having  returned  to  private  life,  died  Dec.  14th,  1799. 

f  From  the  4th  of  March,  1817,  consequently  he  did  not  enter  upon  his 
administration  until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
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a  wise  system,  put  America  in  the  condition  to  brave  the 
storms  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution, 
shook  or  menaced  the  whole  civilized  world.  Without  this, 
it  is  true,  Jacobin  principles,  and  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
existing  order  could  not  succeed  in  the  country  where  the  citizen 
possessed  already  what  the  modern  French  were  just  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  acquire,  and  where  change  of  condition  would  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  every  one  a  misfortune.  Here  no  secret  police,  no 
coercion  of  the  press,  no  suspension  of  personal  liberty,  no  bar¬ 
ricade  against  foreign  countries,  no  measure  of  terror  was 
necessary  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  the  peace  of 
the  citizens,  and  the  authority  of  the  magistrates.  “  Justice  and 
liberty,”  and  only  justice  and  liberty, make  revolutions  impossible. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  the  internal  security,  imminent  dangers 
arose  from  without  through  the  changing  course  of  the  great, 
torrent  of  the  revolution,  which,  however,  congress  conjured  in 
part  by  wisdom,  and  vanquished  in  part  by  courage  and  force 
of  arms. 

The  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France,  which  Spain  had  agreed 
to  in  a  secret  treaty  at  St.  Ildefonso  (Oct.  1st,  1801),  excited 
great  consternation  in  America.  Hence  the  purchase  of  this 
country,  which  President  Jefferson  brought  about  after  very 
active  negotiations  with  the  first  consul,  Bonaparte  (April  30th, 
1803),  was  received  with  the  most  animated  joy.  This  acquisi¬ 
tion,  however,  involved  the  United  States  in  difficulty  with  Spain, 
which  raised  disquieting  pretensions,  especially  on  account  of  the 
doubtful  frontiers  between  Louisiana  and  Florida.  After  Jong 
negotiations,  the  difficulty  was  first  settled  in  1819  by  the  com¬ 
plete  cession  of  the  two  Floridas  to  the  United  States,  which 
Spain  consented  to  for  the  sum  of  5,000,000  of  dollars. 

As  the  exasperation  between  England  and  France  increased, 
both  resorted  to  harsher  and  more  violent  measures  against  neu¬ 
tral  commerce,  which  made  the  situation  of  America  extremely 
embarrassing.  In  this  situation  congress  laid  a  general  embargo 
upon  vessels  of  the  United  States  (Dec.  22d,  1807),  renouncing 
thereby  all  commerce  by  sea,  because  this  desperate  measure 
alone  could  secure  the  property  of  the  citizens  and  prevent  the 
most  extreme  acts  of  violence. 

Congress  afterwards  mitigated  the  embargo  by  the  non-inter- 
course  act  (March  1st,  1809).  This  act  permitted  commerce 
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again  with  all  powers  except  France  and  England,  and  inter¬ 
dicted  entrance  into  the  American  ports  only  to  the  vessels  of 
France  and  England;  an  equally  just  and  dignified  resolution, 
whereby,  however,  the  two  great  powers  thought  themselves 
grievously  offended. 

The  public  spirit  became  more  and  more  hostile  against  Eng¬ 
land  in  particular.  The  violation  of  the  personal  rights  of 
American  citizens,  cried  for  vengeance,  and  the  insolent  conduct 
of  a  British  negotiator,  Jackson,  increased  the  exasperation. 
Then  congress  declared  (May  1st,  1810)  that  the  non-intercourse 
act  would  be  abolished  in  reference  to  that  one  of  the  two 
powers  which  should  abolish  its  oppressive  decrees  before  the 
3d  March,  1811.  France  expressed  her  willingness  to  do  this, 
provided  England  would  do  the  same.  But  the  latter  hesitated, 
whereupon  Congress  declared  war  against  Great  Britain  (June 
17th,  1812).  A  war  of  two  years  now  interrupted  the  fortunate 
peace  of  the  noble  republic.  In  the  course  of  the  first  six  months, 
the  Americans  captured  more  than  two  hundred  British  vessels 
of  commerce.  But  the  attacks  upon  Canada  were  repulsed  with 
considerable  losses,  and  several  points  of  the  United  States  visited 
by  British  landings.  Upon  one  of  these  expeditions  the  English 
penetrated  to  Washington,  the  recently  built  capital  of  the 
flourishing  confederacy,  took  it  (Aug.  24th,  1814),  and  laid  the 
greatest  part  of  its  magnificent  public  edifices  in  ashes.  But  the 
losses  of  England  were  more  severe.  She  met  with  repeated 
reverses  both  by  land  and  sea,  which  will  be  recalled  by  the 
names  of  the  American  heroes,  Jackson,  Harrison,  Perry, 
Decatur,  Bainbridge,  Scott,  Macomb,  and  others.  A  victory, 
almost  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  war,  was  gained  by 
General  Jackson,  at  New  Orleans,  over  a  large  British  force, 
commanded  by  General  Packenham  (Jan.  8th,  1815).  The 
British  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded,  over 
two  thousand  in  number,  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  American 
loss  was  only  seven  killed  and  six  wounded ! 

Napoleon  having  fallen  in  the  meantime,  and  the  first  peace 
of  Paris  having  been  concluded,  England  regarded  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  with  America  advisable.  America  also  desired  that  the 
contest  should  be  terminated.  The  two  states  therefore  con¬ 
cluded  peace  at  Ghent  (Dec.  25th,  1814),  which  re-established, 
in  general,  relations  as  they  were  before  the  war,  but  in  regard 
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to  the  two  principal  questions  which  had  occasioned  the  war, 
decided  nothing. 

As  expensive  as  the  exertions  in  this  war  had  been  (the  public 
debt  had  risen  from  45,000,000  of  dollars  to  $108,000,000)  this 
republic,  internally  sound,  recovered,  nevertheless,  in  a  short 
time.  Already  in  1817,  although  the  public  debt  had  increased 
somewhat,  all  direct  internal  imposts  had  been  abolished.  Com¬ 
mercial  duties  alone,  with  some  other  indirect  taxes,  covered 
consequently  the  whole  expenses  of  the  state  (amounting  to 
26,000,000  of  dollars).  At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  the 
enrolled  militia  amounted  to  more  than  800,000  men,  but  the 
standing  army  was  less  than  10,000. — Fortunate  America ! 


ENGLAND. 

CONQUESTS  IN  THE  EAST  INDIES. 

Compared  with  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  North  America, 
even  the  brilliancy  of  Britain’s  grandeur  and  world-ruling  power, 
founded  mostly  upon  injustice,  grows  dim. 

The  great  Pitt,  when  the  swelling  preponderance  of  the  French 
republic  made  England  see  the  necessity  of  peace,  for  her  own 
salvation,  abandoned  the  ministry  (Feb.  5th,  1801),  whereupon 
Addington  and  Hawkesbury  undertook  the  direction  of  affairs, 
and  concluded  the  peace  of  Amiens  (March  27th,  1802).  But 
this  peace  was  soon  broken,  and  Pitt  resumed  the  office  of  prime 
minister  (1804).  His  death  (Jan.  23d,  1806),  as  well  as  the 
promotion  of  the  noble  Fox  to  the  ministry,  renewed  the  hopes 
of  peace.  But  this  firmest  opponent  of  the  measures  of  Pitt,  the 
enlightened  friend  of  humanity  and  justice,  was  likewise  taken 
from  the  world  (Sept.  13th,  1806),  whereupon  the  duke  of  Port¬ 
land,  (March  25th,  1807)  in  name,  but  in  reality,  Canning, 
Hawkesbury,  (Lord  Liverpool)  and  Castlereagh,  had  the  chief 
direction  of  affairs. 

Perceval  and  Wellesley,  who  succeeded  them  in  1809,  followed 
in  general  the  same  direction.  The  spirit  of  despotism,  notwith- 
standing  the  change  of  persons,  remained  predominant  in  the 
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ministry.  Even  the  palladium  of  the  constitution,  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  was  assailed  by  harsh  and  arbitrary  measures 
against  liberal  writers.  Parliament,  venal  or  aristocratic  in  its 
majority,  lent  its  authority  for  persecuting  the  partisans  of 
liberalism. 

The  appointment  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  regency  (Jan. 
10th,  1811) — occasioned  by  the  mental  alienation  of  the  old  king, 
considered  at  last  almost  incurable — produced  little  change  in 
the  course  of  things. 

The  minister  Perceval  found  his  death  soon  after  by  the  pistol 
of  a  ruined  merchant  (May  11th,  1812).  Now  Lord  Liverpool 
was  appointed  to  his  place,  and  Castlereagh  shared  with  him  the 
power.  The  gigantic  struggle  against  Napoleon  was  continued 
principally  under  the  auspices  of  Castlereagh,  and,  finally,  Britain 
celebrated  such  a  triumph,  as  she  had  hardly  dared  to  expect. 
It  was  chiefly  the  policy  of  England  that  effected  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons.  She  satiated  at  the  same  time  her  hatred 
towards  the  so  long  dreaded  Napoleon  by  chaining  him  to  a 
rocky  island  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  and,  finally,  the  ruins  of 
Napoleon’s  empire  were  for  the  most  part  divided,  unfortunately 
in  many  respects,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  England. 

But  with  her  decisive  part  in  the  congress  of  Vienna  and  in 
the  two  treaties  of  Paris,  the  predominant  influence  of  England 
ended.  The  conclusion  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  intimate  league 
of  the  great  powers  of  the  continent,  diminished  very  much  the 
importance  of  the  British  trident.  Besides,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  had  already  lost  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  world,  in 
deviating  from  those  principles  by  which  it  had  formerly  gained 
them,  at  least  in  part,  and  in  manifesting  a  mercantile  avidity,  a 
despotic  rigour,  and  a  tendency  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

We  have  previously  mentioned  the  extension  of  the  empire  of 
the  English  in  India.  They  have  continued  to  make  conquests 
until  the  latest  times.  Tippo-Saib,  the  powerful  prince  of 
Mysore,  after  having  been  vanquished  in  the  war  from  1790  to 
1792,  and  forced  to  cede  one  half  of  his  country  (March  17th, 
1792),  renewed  the  contest,  when  Bonaparte’s  expedition  to 
Egypt  gave  him  some  hope  of  success.  But  after  a  heroic 
resistance  he  lost  his  kingdom  and  life  at  the  capture  of  Seringa- 
patnam  (March  4th,  1799).  The  British  divided  arbitrarily  his 
country,  reserving  for  themselves  the  best  part. 
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The  plan  of  conquering  all  India  arrived  gradually  to  maturity. 
The  English  fought  principally  and  withchangeable  success  against 
the  warlike  Marattes,  whose  hordes  united  amounted  to  about 
300,000  combatants.  But  the  intestine  divisions  of  this  vast  empire, 
which  now  embraced  most  of  the  countries  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
facilitated  victory  to  the  English.  The  British  in  a  series  of 
wars  (principally  under  the  governor,  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  and 
under  the  conduct  of  his  valiant  brother  Arthur  Wellesley — 
afterwards  duke  of  Wellington),  destroyed  the  different  states 
of  the  Marattes,  extended  their  conquests  not  only  over  the 
whole  eastern  coast,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  western  coast 
of  the  anterior  Indian  peninsula,  but  also  over  the  countries  of 
the  Ganges  ;  nay,  these  countries  became  now  the  principal  seat 
of  their  power.  After  this  the  British  East  India  company 
extended  their  sceptre  over  46,000,000  of  souls.  The  acquisition 
of  Ceylon  and  the  Isle  of  France,  the  former  by  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  the  latter  by  that  of  Paris,  increased  still  this  immense 
empire. 

It  is  not  precisely  the  dominion  of  these  countries,  but  security 
and  extension  of  commerce  with  the  richest  countries  of  the 
earth,  resulting  from  it,  that  makes  the  possession  of  them  pre¬ 
cious  to  England.  By  the  East  Indies,  as  well  as  by  many  other 
possessions  and  colonies,  in  all  seas,  and  the  most  important 
ports  of  the  commercial  world,  the  mother-country  becomes 
mistress  of  the  treasures  of  the  nation.  Her  industry  makes 
incessantly  new  progress ;  machines  alone  double  in  their  effect 
the  productive  mass  of  the  population.  About  30,000  vessels 
serve  for  foreign  commerce,  1,000  vessels  of  war  maintain  the 
dominion  of  the  seas.  New,  precious  foundations,  new  monu¬ 
ments  of  Britain’s  grandeur  arise  daily  upon  the  English  soil. 
She  supports  without  much  difficulty  the  immense  expenses  of 
her  government,  and  the  annual  payment  of  more  than  40,000,000 
for  the  interest  of  her  enormous  debt  of  about  a  thousand  millions 
of  pounds  sterling,  according  to  some,  and  according  to  others  far 
more,  and  pays,  if  circumstances  require  it,  with  her  gold  most 
of  the  armies  of  Europe.  Yet  a  large  part  of  the  population 
languishes  through  the  most  extreme  inequality  of  the  distribution 
of  property  in  indigence,  and  the  annual  poor-tax  amounts  to 
8,000,000  of  pounds  sterling.  Many  severities  of  legislation, 
above  all,  the  intolerant  oppression  of  the  Catholics,  then  the  bad 
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organization  of  parliament  (both  remedied  but  imperfectly  by 
the  recent  reforms),  and  the  visibly  rising  arbitrariness  of  the 
government,  afford  matter  for  far  extended,  fermenting,  and,  at 
times  dangerous  discontent.  The  Irish  Catholics  and  the  English 
radicals,  become  formidable  only  through  the  faults  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 


THE  FOURTH  AUSTRIAN  WAR  (1809). 

BATTLES  OF  ECKMUEHL,  ASPERN,  AND  WAGRAM,— PEACE  OF  VIENNA. 

We  will  return  to  the  principal  history.  It  is  the  new  (fourth) 
Austrian  war  (of  1809),  called  by  the  French  the  fifth  war  of  the 
coalition,  that  meets  us  here.  If  Austria  had  appeared  in  the  earlier 
wars  as  the  principal  member  or  most  important  belligerent  of 
the  coalition  formed  against  France,  she  now  fought,  herself,  and 
alone,  against  a  formidable  coalition  created  by  the  all-powerful 
word  of  the  French  despot.  Had  she  previously  taken  up  arms 
against  liberty  as  the  principle  of  the  revolution,  she  now  exhi¬ 
bited  herself  as  the  champion  of  the  liberty  of  Europe  and  the 
world.  Had  she  anteriorly  exhorted  nations  to  fidelity  and  obe¬ 
dience  towards  their  legitimate  sovereigns,  she  now  invited  them 
to  rebellion  against  their  masters,  consequently  to  self-judgment 
about  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  titles  of  rulers. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  reverses,  which  Austria  had  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  she  continued  to  harbour 

* 

great  internal  resources.  She  had  hitherto  erred  in  not  employ¬ 
ing  them  prudently,  and  in  not  giving  them  a  direction  conforma¬ 
ble  to  the  spirit  of  the  time.  Since  the  death  of  Joseph  II. 
Austria  had  sadly  retrograded ;  the  nobler  forces  were  mistaken, 
feared,  kept  down.  Revolutionary  France  terrified  like  a  ghost ; 
at  every  victory  of  the  republic,  Austria  increased  her  severity 
against  the  supposed  source  of  revolution,  against  liberty  of  mind. 
The  censure  became  more  and  more  rigorous.  Besides,  secret 
police  exercised  their  flagitious  office,  which  degraded  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  nation.  Liberty  of  doctrine  yielded  to  a  timorous 
coercive  system ;  good  writers  vanished.  Monachism  raised 
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again  its  head  audaciously.  With  these  evils  were  associated 
limited  views  in  political  economy,  restriction  of  commerce, 
manifold  checks  upon  industry,  discouragement  of  agriculture 
by  heavy  burdens,  oppression  of  the  commons  by  rigid  mainte¬ 
nance  of  historical  prerogatives.  The  exorbitant  mass  of  the 
debts  of  the  state,  the  deplorable  legacy  of  wars  enormously 
expensive,  threatened  bankruptcy;  paper-money  declined  every 
year.  Diverse  financial  operations,  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of 
creditors,  destroyed  credit,  and  made  paper  almost  worthless. 
It  fell  to  one-twelfth  of  its  nominal  value,  and  it  was  considered 
a  great  gain,  when  (1811)  the  government  exchanged  its  bank 
notes,  increased  to  1060  millions  of  florins,  at  one-fifth  of  their 
nominal  value,  for  the  recently  created  “  bills  of  redemption.” 
New  loans,  continual  sale  of  the  domains  of  the  state,  and  great 
increase  of  taxes,  covered,  however,  with  difficulty  the  wants  of 
the  state. 

Yet  Austria  kept  her  look  fixed  upon  great  political  relations, 
and  lost  not,  under  the  most  cheerless  circumstances,  the  hope 
of  recovering  her  power.  She  considered  the  treaties  of  peace 
with  France  merely  as  momentarily  necessary,  yet  too  dearly 
purchased,  and  therefore  revocable,  suspensions  of  arms. 

Already  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest  on  the  Pyrenean 
peninsula,  Austria  began  to  make  preparations  for  war.  The 
army  was  gradually  reinforced,  and  finally  brought  to  the  number 
of  400,000  soldiers.  A  militia  was  organized  besides,  designed 
to  support  or  to  relieve  the  standing  army,  and  finally  a  levy  in 
mass  of  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  from  the  age  of 
fourteen  to  forty-eight,  prepared.  Upon  the  complaints  of  France 
in  relation  to  this,  Austria  answered  pacifically,  it  is  true,  but 
continued  her  preparations. 

Soon  indications  of  secret  connexions  between  Austria  and 
England  were  manifested,  and  affairs  assumed  such  a  clouded 
aspect  that  the  French  papers  predicted  openly  approaching  war. 
that  Andreossy,  the  ambassador  of  France  in  Vienna,  left  this 
city  (Feb.  28th,  1809),  and  that  troops  were  in  march  upon  all 
roads.  Then  appeared  the  manifesto  of  Austria  (April  15th). 

The  overthrow  of  the  kingdoms  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  almost  simultaneous  subjugation  of  the  State  of 
the  Church,  announced  so  openly  the  plan  of  universal  dominion, 
that  no  power  which  still  claimed  independence,  could  remain 
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inactive.  Besides,  the  Spanish  war,  which  threatened  to  exhaust 
the  forces  of  France,  opened  to  the  enemies  of  Napoleon  an 
auspicious  prospect.  The  hour  of  vengeance  and  of  elevating 
herself  again  seemed  to  strike  for  Austria  now  or  never.  She, 
therefore,  commenced  the  war. 

“  The  liberty  of  Europe,”  so  said  she  in  her  declaration  of 
war,  “  has  taken  refuge  under  the  banners  of  Austria” — and 
made,  by  this  true  assertion,  the  hopeless  situation  of  Europe- 
known. 

But  whatever  had  been  the  sense  of  the  liberation  of  the  world 
intended  by  Austria,  her  victory  might  have  led  to  it.  For  only 
in  the  equilibrium  of  several  powers  lies  the  guarantee  of  public 
law ;  and  if  the  hope  of  liberty  was  not  precisely  under  the 
banners  of  Austria  or  France,  it  was  at  least  in  the  contest  of 
the  two.  What  has  been  and  will  be  forever  praised,  was  the 
elevated  spirit  of  the  imperial  house,  which,  after  so  many  blows 
of  an  adverse  destiny,  after  such  deep  wounds  as  it  had  received, 
despaired  not  of  the  cause  of  Europe  and  its  monarchy,  which 
possessed  the  courage  and  displayed  the  power  to  undertake 
alone  the  gigantic  contest  against  the  continental  powers. 

For  it  was  not  only  the  power  of  the  great  empire,  before 
which  the  strongest  coalitions  had  sunk  into  dust,  that  now  fell 
upon  Austria  all  alone;  not  only  were  ranged  against  this  empire 
the  vassal-states  of  France,  Italy,  and  Holland,  and  with  par¬ 
ticular  zeal  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine ;  not  only  did  the  Pole,  angry  for  ancient  wrongs,  brandish 
his  sword,  but  also  even  the  pacific  Denmark  raised  her  arm  for 
the  cause  of  Napoleon,  and  even  the  powerful  emperor  of  Russia, 
formerly  the  ally  of  Austria  against  France,  and  strong -enough 
yet  for  independent  resolution,  prevailed  upon  himself,  out  of  a 
policy  as  little  magnanimous  as  wise,  to  aim  his  blows  at  the 
hard  pressed  house. 

This  power,  trusting  to  its  good  cause  and  to  the  devotedness 
of  its  people,  commenced  the  war.  The  world  was  astonished 
at  seeing  the  formidable  armies  raised  by  Austria  after  so  much 
enfeeblement.  The  Archduke  Charles  penetrated  into  Bavaria 
at  the  head  of  200,000  men,  divided  into  six  corps  and  two 
reserves ;  the  Archduke  John  led  80,000  men  towards  Tyrol 
and  Italy ;  and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  marched  with  36,000 
men  against  Warsaw.  Besides,  all  the  frontiers  and  fortresses 
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remained  occupied,  and  soon  a  new  army  was  necessary  against 
the  Russians. 

In  crossing  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria  the  Archduke  Charles 
issued  a  proclamation  (April  8th),  by  which  he  called  upon  the 
German  nation  “  to  rise,  to  break  the  ignominious  yoke,  to  re¬ 
conquer  its  independence,  and  to  resume  its  just  station  among 
nations.”  More  pressing  exhortations  were  addressed  to  the 
Tyrolese,  and  they  alone,  with  the  inhabitants  of  Vorarlberg, 
obeyed  the  call.  The  rest,  with  some  few  exceptions,  merely 
sent  their  prayers  to  Heaven,  and  awaited  inactively  the  issue. 

But  the  issue  was  deplorable.  The  Austrian  armies  had  passed 
the  Inn  and  Isar  and  occupied  Munich  (April  16th),  whilst  Belle- 
garde  and  Kollowrath  broke  out  of  Bohemia  through  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  in  order  to  reach  hand  to  the  main  army  on  the 
Danube.  At  the  same  time,  General  Chateller  had  marched  into 
Tyrol,  and  by  the  most  zealous  assistance  of  the  inhabitants 
became  speedily  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  country. 
The  Tyrolese  overpowered  in  general  insurrection  the  Bavarians, 
who  had  stimulated  the  old  national  hatred  by  unsparing  treat¬ 
ment  of  their  recently  acquired  country,  and  as  many  of  the 
French  as  were  to  be  reached,  and  proclaimed  in  triumph  the 
return  of  the  Austrian  dominion.  The  equally  honest  and  cou¬ 
rageous  Andrew  Hofer,  inn-keeper  at  Passeyer,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  this  popular  movement.  All  Tyrol,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Kufstein,  as  well  as  Vorarlberg,  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
valiant  country-people.  The  Bavarians  and  French  lost  about 
10,000  men  in  opposing  them. 

But  all  this  courage  and  love  was  lost  through  the  reverses  of 
the  main  army.  Napoleon  fell  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  tempest 
upon  the  army,  which  was  progressing  auspiciously.  In  a  five 
days’  battle,  called  with  greater  truth  a  five  days’  campaign, 
Napoleon,  that  thunderbolt  of  war,  shivered  the  Austrian  power. 
Pfaffenhofen,  Tann  and  Rohr,  Abensberg,  Landshut,  and  the 
most  decisively,  Eckmuehl  and  Ratisbon  (April  19th — 23d)  were 
the  theatres  of  complete  defeats  of  the  Austrian  army.  The 
genius  and  fortune  of  Napoleon  frustrated  all  the  efforts  of  his 
enemy,  and  forced  the  noble  archduke  to  a  sad  retreat  towards 
Bohemia,  whereby  the  southern  Danube  country,  as  far  as  Vienna, 
was  abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  the  French. 

The  French  marched  precipitately  towards  the  dismayed 
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capital.  One  month  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  Napoleon 
made  his  entry  into  Vienna  (May  13th). 

By  this  blow  the  Italian  army,  although  victor  in  the  beginning, 
was  constrained  to  retreat  with  precipitation.  Archduke  John 
had  repulsed  the  Viceroy  Eugene  nearly  to  the  Adige  (April 
9th — 20th).  Yet  the  latter  soon  advanced  again,  and  the 
disastrous  news  from  Bohemia  destroyed  the  hope  of  Austria. 
The  archduke  commenced  his  retreat  immediately,  and  continued 
it  with  considerable  losses  through  the  Italian  and  German  pro¬ 
vinces  as  far  as  Koermend  on  the  Raab  (May  24th).  Directly 
afterwards  the  French-Italian  army  united  at  Soemmering,  near 
Bruck,  with  the  main  army  under  Napoleon  (May  27  th). 

This  last  had  experienced  a  few  days  before  a  severe  reverse. 
Napoleon  passed  the  Danube  in  order  to  annihilate  the  last  bul¬ 
wark  of  the  monarchy,  the  army  of  Archduke  Charles,  which 
after  the  blow  of  Eckmuehl  occupied  the  left  bank  of  this  river. 
The  archduke  took  a  bold  position  not  far  from  the  capital,  over 
against  the  proud  victor.  The  latter,  who  had  selected  for  the 
passage  of  the  river  the  place  where  two  islands  dividing  the 
Danube  into  three  arms  facilitated  the  construction  of  bridges, 
conducted  his  battalions  to  the  left  bank,  occupied  Aspern, 
Engersdorf  and  Esslingen,  and  offered  battle  (May  21st).  The 
archduke  fell  upon  him  with  his  army  glowing  with  anger  and 
exalted  by  the  sight  of  the  imperial  city,  and  gained  the  most 
brilliant  triumph.  Aspern  was  stormed  and  taken  on  the  first 
day.  But  in  the  night  the  archduke  had  masses  of  wood  and 
burning  boats  floated  down  the  river  against  the  bridges, 
whereby  these  were  destroyed.  The  next  day  the  terrible 
battle  was  renewed  (May  23d).  Cut  off'  from  the  right  bank, 
the  French  fought  with  desperation,  the  Austrians  with  the  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  victory.  After  the  most  obstinate  defence  the 
French  army  retreated  bleeding  to  the  island  of  Lobau,  the 
island  situated  nearest  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  But  it 
left  11,000  dead  on  the  battle-field,  30,000  were  wounded. 
Napoleon’s  heavy  cavalry  were  nearly  annihilated.  The  valiant 
Marshal  Cannes,  duke  of  Montebello,  and  other  distinguished 
generals  lost  their  lives.  Consternation  was  general  in  the 
army. 

The  world  then  saw  with  joyous  astonishment,  that  Napoleon 
could  be  beaten.  But  this  brilliant  victory  had  not  results  that 
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corresponded  with  it.  There  followed  (the  Austrian  wounds  bled 
too,  and  the  enormous  danger  of  the  game  was  weighed)  an 
armistice  for  six  weeks,  during  which  the  Italian  army  united 
with  the  legions  of  Napoleon,  who  made  preparations  for  a 
second,  and  irresistible  attack. 

Before  this  took  place,  the  viceroy  gained,  over  the  Archduke 
John,  a  bloody  victory,  near  R,aab  (June  14th),  and  soon  this 
fortress  (June  22d).  John  retreated  also  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube. 

With  his  assembled  forces,  150,000  men  strong,  and  with  six 
hundred  cannons,  Napoleon  finally  passed  the  great  river  by  the 
same  way  that  had  been  previously  so  disastrous  (July  4th). 
Every  possible  precaution,  together  with  superior  forces,  guar¬ 
antied  victory.  Yet  it  cost  a  terrible  contest,  which  lasted  two 
days  (July  5th  and  6th).  This  gigantic  battle,  named  of  Wag- 
ram,  was  lost  for  Austria.  Yet  the  victorious  army  had  lost 
more  in  dead  and  wounded  than  the  vanquished,  and  in  prisoners 
about  the  same. 

The  archduke  retreated,  fighting,  in  good  order,  on  the  road 
of  Moravia.  A  furious  engagement  was  commenced  near 
Znaym  (July  11th),  when  the  news  of  the  concluded  armistice 
separated  the  combatants. 

In  virtue  of  this  truce,  over  a  third  of  the  Austrian  monarchy, 
not  far  from  20,000  sq.  ms.,  with  8,500,000  of  inhabitants,  was 
abandoned  to  the  military  possession  and  the  enormous  extortions 
of  the  victor.  After  negotiations  for  three  months,  commenced 
at  Altenburg,  in  Hungary,  and  continued  at  Schoenbrunn,  the 
treaty  called  the  peace  of  Vienna,  was  finally  concluded  (Oct. 
14th). 

Austria,  by  the  conditions  of  this  treaty,  renounced,  in  favor 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  a  territory  of  10,000  sq.  ms., 
with  a  population  of  3,500,000:  viz.  the  countries  of  Salzburg 
and  Berchtesgaben,  the  Inn-Quarter,  with  Braunau  and  the 
Ilausruck-Quarter.  She  ceded,  besides,  the  circle  of  Villach,  in 
Carinthia,  the  dutchy  of  Carniola,  the  territory  of  Triest,  the 
county  of  Goerz  and  Friaul,  as  well  as  Istria,  a  part  of  Croatia, 
and  all  the  Hungarian  littorale ,  so  that  the  Save  was  to  form  the 
boundary  of  the  monarchy.  (These  provinces,  together  with 
Dalmatia,  Venitian  Istria  and  Ragusa,  which  were  detached 
from  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Napoleon  formed  into  a  new  state, 
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called  Illyria,  under  French  sovereignty).  Austria  renounced 
also,  in  favor  of  the  dutchy  of  Warsaw,  ail  West  Gallicia,  with 
Cracow  (the  salt-works  of  Wielizka  were  to  be  common  property 
of  Austria  and  the  dutchy  of  Warsaw)  and  the  circle  of  Zamosk 
in  East  Gallicia*  Finally,  Austria  promised  to  Russia  a  strip  of 
East  Gallicia,  with  a  population  of  400,000  souls.  (A  subsequent 
convention  with  Russia  herself  designated  for  this  cession  the 
circle  of  Tarnopol,  with  some  other  districts).  Austria  renounced 
furthermore,  the  dignity  of  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order 
(suppressed  by  Bonaparte  during  the  war),  which  belonged  to 
the  Archduke  Anthony ;  she  acknowledged  all  the  changes  made 
and  to  be  made  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  acceded, 
without  reserve,  to  the  continental  system. 

EPISODES  OF  THE  WAR.— HISTORICAL  DETAILS  UPON  RUSSIA  AND 

SWEDEN. 

The  Archduke  Ferdinand,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  had  marched  from  Gallicia  into  the  dutchy  of  Warsaw 
(April  15th),  penetrated  to  the  capital,  Warsaw,  and  occupied  it 
in  virtue  of  a  capitulation  (April  21st),  conformably  to  which  the 
Poles  retired  beyond  the  Vistula.  But  Prince  Poniatowsky,  who 
commanded  them,  ascending  the  river  by  the  right  bank,  whilst 
the  Austrians  descended  it  along  the  left,  defeated  the  last  in 
several  engagements,  and  soon  penetrated  into  Gallicia.  The 
Poles  rose  against  Austria,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Tyrolese, 
at  the  same  time,  rose  against  Bavaria.  By  this  means  Ponia¬ 
towsky  became  strong.  Lublin,  Sendomir,  the  firm  Zamosk, 
Jaroslaw,  and  even  Lemberg  were  taken.  Now  the  Archduke 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  Gallicia,  into  which  the  Russians, 
conformably  to  the  alliance  with  France,  had  made  an  irruption 
(June  3d).  The  Russians  and  Poles,  naturally  rather  enemies 
than  friends,  met,  to  their  great  surprise,  and  not  without  recip¬ 
rocal  distrust,  armed  for  the  same  cause.  This,  rather  than  any 
regard  for  Austria,  explains  why  this  war  was  carried  on  with 
so  little  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  Russians.  The  Archduke  Fer¬ 
dinand,  after  having  experienced  the  vicissitude  of  the  fortune  of 
arms,  finally  retreated  to  Cracow,  surrendered  this  city  by  capi¬ 
tulation  to  the  Poles  (July  14th,  15th),  and  directed  his  march 
towards  Moravia.  The  news  of  the  armistice  of  Znaym,  ended 
also  the  Polish  war. 
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The  war  in  Saxony  and  North  Germany  was  less  important  as  to 
means  and  results,  but  further  reaching  as  to  plan  and  prospects. 
Austria  could  employ  only  small  forces  on  this  side,  and  her  repeated 
expeditions  under  Am  Ende  to  Dresden,  as  well  as  those  under 
Radiwojewich  to  Franconia  (Bamberg,  Baireuth  and  Nuernberg), 
were  in  part  mere  demonstrations,  and  in  part  attempts  to  raise 
the  people,  which,  however  succeeded  not  at  all  in  Saxony  and 
only  transiently  in  Franconia.  It  is  true  that  among  heroic 
patriots  and  in  some  partial  insurrections  symptoms  of  the  spirit 
that  animated  the  oppressed  nation  were  manifested ;  but  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy  was  too  great.  Thus  the  attempts 
which  Katt,  Doernberg,  and  later  Emmerich  ventured  in  Hesse, 
were  frustrated  without  difficulty ;  an  insurrection  in  Mergen- 
theim  was  bloodily  suppressed  by  the*  Wurtembergers ;  and  the 
wonderful  expedition  of  the  magnanimous  Schill,  who  penetrated 
from  Berlin  (April  28th)  through  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony 
with  a  body  of  light  horse,  braving  the  proscription  of  Napoleon 
and  his  vassals,  encouraging,  punishing  and  fighting,  was  finally 
terminated,  after  having  fixed  the  attention  of  Germany,  in 
Stralsund  (May  31st),  with  the  death  of  himself  and  his  faithful 
companions  in  arms. 

Duke  William  of  Brunswick,  who,  with  a  band  of  volunteers, 
assembled  in  Bohemia,  penetrated  in  a  bold  march  through  the 
countries  of  North  Germany,  was  more  fortunate.  With  his 
faithful  soldiers  (brave  men  from  alb  parts  of  Germany),  hardly 
1,500  in  number,  he  cut  his  way — not  until  after  the  truce  of 
Znayrn — from  Zwickau  (July  25th)  by  Leipsic,  Halle,  Eisleben, 
Halberstadt,  which  he  entered  by  assault,  to  Brunswick,  the  city 
of  his  fathers,  reposed  there  a  short  night,  and  hastened  on, 
almost  daily  in  combat  with  his  multin^dnal  enemies,  and  always 
victorious,  across  Hanover,  then  across  the  Weser  to  Elsfleth,  to 
Helgoland,  and  from  here  finally  under  the  British  flag  to  Eng¬ 
land  (Aug.  14th),  which  received  him  with  admiration  and  re¬ 
joicing. 

As  in  North  Germany  some  heroes  and  small  secret  associations 
(already  in  deeply  humbled  Prussia  the  virtue-league,  a  union  of 
enlightened  patriots,  had  arisen)  preserved  the  honour  of  the 
German  name  by  sentiments  and  conduct ;  so  in  the  south  a 
whole  people,  the  pastoral  Tyrolese,  signalized  themselves  by 
virtue  no  less  manly,  and,  by  perseverance,  equally  worthy  of 
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admiration.  They  not  only  displayed  their  valour  in  combination 
with  the  Austrian  legions,  but,  even  after  these  had  evacuated 
the  country  in  consequence  of  the  armistice,  they  stood  all 
alone,  and  vanquished  the  enemy  ten  times  more  numerous ; 
defeated  repeatedly  the  French  and  Bavarians  in  pitched  battle 
and  in  many  particular  engagements,  liberated  their  country 
three  times,  extended  the  insurrection  to  Salzsburg  and  Carinthia, 
and  destroyed  more  than  one  army.  But  the  news  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace  annihilated  every  rational  hope  of  victory.  Yet 
the  enthusiasts  continued  the  contest.  Andrew  Hofer  especially, 
after  he  had  submitted,  took  up  arms  again,  having  been  forced 
to  do  so  by  his  countrymen.  But  the  French  took  him  prisoner 
(Jan.  27th,  1810),  dragged  him  into  the  dungeons  of  Mantua,  and 
shot  him  there  according  to  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial, 
dictated  by  Bonaparte  (Feb.  20th). 

Whilst  Austria  was  heroically  exhausting  her  last  forces  in 
the  struggle  against  the  dominion  of  the  world,  England  looked 
on  with  mercantile  sordidness,  and  destroyed  by  untimely  parsi¬ 
mony,  and  later  by  unskilful  employment  of  auxiliary  means,  the 
hope  of  the  liberation  of  the  world  founded  upon  her  assistance. 
It  was  not  until  the  blow  had  been  given  to  Austria,  that  Eng¬ 
land  resolved  upon  a  double  enterprise;  one  against  Naples,  and 
the  other  against  Zealand :  both  were  well  adapted  to  produce  a 
diversion  in  the  forces  of  the  enemy  favorable  to  Austria,  but 
too  late  resolved  and  ill  executed,  and  hence  without  any  suc¬ 
cess. 

In  the  war  against  the  Turks,  which,  principally  occasioned 
by  the  intrigues  of  Sebastiani,  the  ambassador  of  France  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  had  been  waged  since  1806,  the  Russians  had  con¬ 
quered  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ;  and,  although  the  restoration 
of  these  provinces  was  stipulated  in  the  peace  of  Tilsit  (1807), 
kept  possession  of  them  under  various  pretexts ;  hence  the  con¬ 
gress  of  peace  at  Jassy  (Feb.  1809)  was  dissolved  without  con¬ 
cluding  anything.  Yet,  in  the  renewed  contest,  the  fortune  of 
arms  was  fluctuating;  and  when  Napoleon  subsequently  declared 
war  against  Russia,  and  the  grand  army  was  in  march  towards 
its  frontiers  (1812),  Emperor  Alexander  had  reason  to  rejoice  at 
the  moderation  of  the  Porte,  wdiich  entered  into  a  peace  with 
him,  whereby  the  Pruth  was  designated  for  the  boundary  of  the 
two  empires.  Wallachia  and  the  western  part  of  Moldavia  were 
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therefore  restored  to  the  Porte;  but  the  eastern  part  of  Moldavia 
and  the  fortress  of  Chotzim,  as  well  as  Bessarabia,  remained  in 
the  power  of  the  Russians. 

The  favor  of  Napoleon  procured  the  Russian  empire  a  rich 
acquisition  in  the  north.  Russia,  allied  to  France  after  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  demanded  of  Gustavus  IV.,  king  of  Sweden,  that  he 
should  renounce  his  alliance  with  England,  and  aid  in  closing  the 
Baltic  Sea  to  the  British,  until  general  peace.  Gustavus  refused 
both,  until  the  French  troops  should  evacuate  the  Danish  pro¬ 
vinces.  Denmark  and  Russia  then  declared  war  against  Gustavus 
(Feb.  10th,  1808);  a  Russian  army  invaded  Finland,  and  con¬ 
quered  it,  together  with  the  principal  fortress,  Sweaborg  (May 
3d),  in  a  short  time. 

The  discontent  with  the  conduct  and  with  the  policy  of  the? 
king,  now  produced  a  speedy  revolution,  whereby  Gustavus  IV. 
was  dethroned  (March  13th,  1809),  and,  instead  of  him,  Duke 
Charles  of  Suedermannland,  his  uncle,  and  previously,  during 
the  minority  of  Gustavus,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  declared  king. 
This  new  king  was  proclaimed  by  the  assembly  of  the  states  of 
the  kingdom  (May  10th  and  June  6th),  which  published,  at  the 
same  time,  a  new  constitution,  that  restricted  the  monarchy  by 
national  representation  and  fundamental  laws. 

Peace  was  now  concluded  with  Russia  at  Friedrichshamm 
(Sept.  17th).  All  Finland,  and  the  Aland  islands,  also  East- 
Bothnia  and  West-Bothnia,  to  the  river  Tornea,  were  ceded — 
extensive  countries,  very  advantageously  situated  for  Russia, 
with  more  than  a  million  inhabitants,  the  third  part  of  the 
Swedish  kingdom. 

Sweden  concluded  peace  also  with  Denmark  at  Jcenkoeping 
(Dec.  10th),  without  gain  or  loss.  But  she  reconciled  herself 
with  France  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which  restored  Pomerania 
and  Ruegen,  yet  upon  onerous  conditions,  in  particular  upon  that 
of  accession  to  the  continental  system  (Jan.  6th,  1810). 

Not  only  Gustavus  IV.,  but  also  his  descendants,  born  and  to 
be  born,  were  declared  forever  excluded  from  the  throne.  Here, 
"where  the  most  evident  right  existed,  the  other  powers  did  not 
trouble  themselves  about  legitimacy.  Charles  XIII.  was  gene¬ 
rally  acknowledged  king.  In  order  to  secure  a  successor  to  the 
throne,  the  states  of  the  kingdom  elected  to  this  dignity  Marshal 
Bernadotte,  prince  of  Pontecorvo  (Aug.  28th,  1810).  This  prince. 
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after  having  embraced  the  Protestant  religion,  was  adopted  by 
Charles  XIII.,  and  his  son  Oscar  was  appointed  duke  of  Sueder- 
mannland.  This  elevation  of  Bernadotte  surprised  all  Europe, 
and  Napoleon  himself,  who  expressed  his  assent  somewhat 
ambiguously. 


FRANCE. 

NAPOLEON’S  MARRIAGE  WITH  MARIE  LOUISE  OF  AUSTRIA.— BIRTH  OF 
THE  “KING  OF  ROME.”— NEW  ACTS  OF  VIOLENCE 
ON  THE  PART  OF  FRANCE. 

After  the  peace  of  Vienna,  Napoleon  was  at  the  zenith  of 
his  grandeur. 

For  fortifying  it  he  now  took  a  new,  decisive  step.  His  mar¬ 
riage  with  Josephine  (Tascher  de  la  Pagerie)  was  unfruitful. 
An  heir  was  yet  wanting  for  his  good  fortune  and  for  the 
strengthening  of  his  throne.  He  therefore  made  known  his  in¬ 
tention  of  separating  from  Josephine  (Dec.  15th,  1809);  and  she 
submitted  to  his  will.  The  choice  of  the  new  consort  fell,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  world,  upon  an  Austrian  princess,  upon 
Marie  Louise,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  same  emperor  of  whom 
Napoleon  had  hitherto  been  the  most  furious  opponent  and  per¬ 
secutor.  After  short  negotiations  the  articles  of  the  marriage 
contract  were  settled  (Feb.  7th,  1810),  and  Berthier  went  to 
Vienna  as  extraordinary  ambassador,  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
solemnly  the  hand  of  the  archdutchess.  Marie  Louise,  after  the 
consummation  of  the  ceremony  of  marriage  by  proxy,  repaired, 
attended  by  the  ambassador,  to  Paris,  where  the  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  the  greatest  pomp  (April  1st  and  2d).  In  the 
following  year  Marie  Louise  gave  birth  to  the  desired  prince, 
Napoleon  Francis  Charles  Joseph  (March  20th,  1811),  who  was 
saluted  in  the  cradle  king  of  Rome,  with  oriental  ostentation, 
by  a  slavish  court. 

By  this  connexion  of  the  favorite  of  fortune  with  the  most 
illustrious  house  of  Christendom,  the  revolution  seemed  recon¬ 
ciled  with  its  opponents.  Political  orators  and  writers  praised 
this  remarkable  union,  as  the  guaranty  of  the  welfare  of  the 
world,  as  the  beginning  of  a  golden  age. 
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But  after  fortune  had  done  everything  for  her  ungrateful 
bosom-child,  after  the  Corsican  master  of  war  had  arrived  to 
such  a  decree  of  glory  and  power  as  no  mortal  had  attained 
before  him,  he  wantonly  overthrew,  by  his  insatiable  ambition, 
the  colossal  edifice  of  his  grandeur. 

In  the  course  of  the  Austrian  war  he  had  annihilated,  in  the 
most  violent  manner,  the  temporal  empire  of  the  pope.  The 
French  troops  under  Miollis  occupied  Rome  (Feb.  2d,  1808),  and 
conducted  there  in  the  most  improper  and  arbitrary  manner. 
Soon  after  the  imperial  decree  appeared  (April  2d),  that  Urbino, 
Ancona,  Macerata,  and  Camerino,  were  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  ‘‘because  the  interest  of  the  great  empire 
required  an  immediate  connexion  between  Naples  and  Upper 
Italy,  and  because  the  donation  of  Charles  the  Great,  Napoleon’s 
predecessor,  was  made  only  for  the  advantage  of  Christendom, 
not  for  that  of  its  enemies.”  And  finally,  four  days  before  the 
battle  of  Aspern,  the  imperial  decree  was  issued  from  Schoen- 
brunn  (May  17th,  1809),  which  incorporated  all  the  rest  of  the 
State  of  the  Church  with  the  French  empire.  Rome  was  to  be 
called  the  second  city  of  the  empire.  For  the  rest,  a  consider¬ 
able  salary,  and  the  choice  of  residence,  as  head  of  the  church, 
in  Paris  or  in  Rome,  were  offered  the  pope.  But  he,  firm  and 
intrepid,  rejected  every  accommodation. 

The  holy  father  had  already  issued  the  most  solemn  protesta¬ 
tions  against  the  occupation  of  Rome,  and  the  usurpation  of 
Ancona,  declaring  loudly  that  no  war  existed  with  France,  and 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  mere  violence.  But  now,  when  things 
had  come  to  the  extremity,  he  pronounced  the  anathema  against 
all  who  had  committed  this  violence,  then  against  Napoleon  him¬ 
self,  and  finally  against  all  who  should  oppose  the  publication  of 
this  curse  (June  10th,  11th,  12th).  These  bulls  were  made 
known  by  zealous  friends  of  the  pope,  notwithstanding  the  pre¬ 
cautionary  measures  and  violence  employed  by  the  French 
authorities  to  suppress  them.  The  emperor  cared  little  for  the 
maledictions  of  the  high  priest ;  but  he  made  him  feel  his  ven¬ 
geance.  The  old  man  was  taken  violently,  and  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner  from  his  Quirinal  palace,  conveyed  through 
Italy,  and  over  the  Alps  to  Grenoble  (July  6th — 8th).  From 
here  gens  d’arms  conducted  him  and  his  small  retinue  to  Valence, 
then  by  Aix  to  Nice  and  Savona  (Aug.  9th),  in  which  last  place 
he  spent  three  sad  years. 
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The  dethroning  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  soon  followed  by 
other  acts  of  violence,  for  which  even  all  the  rhetorical  art  of 
the  imperial  counsellors  of  state,  hardly  found  any  palliation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  territory  of  the  prince  primas  was 
augmented  by  Hanau  and  Fulda,  and  elevated  to  the  “grand 
dutchy  of  Frankfort,”  but  it  was  declared,  at  the  same  time, 
the  hereditary  portion  of  Prince  Eugene  Beauharnois,  “because 
for  the  future  no  temporal  dominion  was  to  be  united  with  spiri¬ 
tual  dignities.”  (March  1st,  1810).  At  the  same  time,  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  with  the  exception  of  Lauen- 
burg,  was  adjoined  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  yet  a  revenue 
of  4,500,000  francs  was  reserved  by  France,  for  presents,  and 
the  commerce  of  Westphalia  subjected  to  French  custom-house 
officers.  Other  decrees  regulated  the  aggrandizements  of  Bavaria 
and  Wurtemberg,  and  pronounced  the  unnatural  division  of 
Tyrol  into  three  parts.  The  southern  valleys  of  this  country 
were  incorporated  with  Illyria  and  Italy. 

Soon  after,  Holland  was  incorporated  with  the  great  empire. 
King  Louis,  Napoleon’s  brother,  devoted  himself  faithfully  and 
zealously  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  endeavoured  to  defend 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  imperial  decrees,  the  commerce  of  his 
subjects  with  England,  which,  in  the  political  position  of  Holland, 
was  the  vital  principle  of  this  state.  By  this  conduct  he  incurred 
the  disfavor  of  his  brother,  who  wished  to  see  in  the  king  of  Hol¬ 
land  only  the  instrument  of  his  wishes  and  his  hatred  towards 
England.  To  appease  Napoleon,  Louis  concluded  a  treaty  with 
him  (March  16th,  1810),  which  interdicted  to  the  Hollanders  all 
commerce  with  England,  and  for  the  execution  of  which  it  was 
agreed  that  a  French  army  should  be  established  on  the  coasts 
of  Holland.  Besides,  Holland  was  obliged  to  equip  a  fleet  for  the 
service  of  France,  and  to  cede  to  this  insatiable  empire,  Hutch 
Brabant,  all  Zealand,  with  other  territories.  The  emperor  in 
return  guarantied  the  integrity  of  Holland  according  to  the 
boundaries  determined  by  this  treaty. 

But  no  concession  or  treaty  was  of  any  avail  against  the 
boundless  power  of  Napoleon.  His  troops  approached  the  capital. 
Then  the  noble  Louis  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son,  and 
appointed  his  consort  regent  (July  1st).  He  chose  an  asylum 
for  himself  in  Austria.  Immediately  after,  Napoleon  proclaimed 
the  union  of  Holland  with  France  (July  9th).  Holland  was 
Vol.  IV.— 2  c 
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divided  into  seven  (with  inclusion  of  the  part  previously  detached 
into  eight)  departments ;  and  Amsterdam,  proclaimed  the  third 
city  of  the  empire,  was  designated  for  the  residence  of  a  grand¬ 
dignitary,  invested  with  the  title  of  governor-general ;  besides, 
the  public  debt  was  reduced  to  a  third,  and  by  introduction  of 
the  conscription  this  mercantile  people  was  made  the  war- 
servants  of  the  conqueror. 

The  little  country  of  Wallis  was  swallowed  up  by  the  great 
empire  about  the  same  time  (Nov.  11th).  The  expense  of  the 
Simplon  road,  in  general  the  advantage  of  France,  was  here  also 
the  avowed  cause. 

The  French  government  had  declared  solemnly,  and  more  than 
once,  and  even  recently, at  the  time  of  the  conferences  with 
Holland,  that  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  should  never  be 
extended  beyond  the  Rhine.  In  spite  of  this  declaration  Napo¬ 
leon  now  advanced  suddenly  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  world  was 
astonished — as  much  as  it  could  yet  be — to  learn,  that  the  mari¬ 
time  despotism  of  England  made  another  order  of  things  and  new 
guaranties  requisite  ;  that  these  guaranties  could  exist  only  in 
the  union  of  the  mouths  of  the  Ems,  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe, 
with  the  great  empire,  to  which  those  of  the  Schelde,  the  Meuse, 
and  the  Rhine,  already  belonged ;  that  it  was  necessary  that  the 
dominion  of  France  should  reach  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
(Dec.  10th,  1810). 

The  docile  senate  heard  these  words  of  its  master  with  reve¬ 
rence,  and  issued  the  senatus-consult,  which  sanctioned  this  new 
usurpation  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  Holland  (Dec.  13th). 
This  new  incorporation  embraced :  the  Hanseatic  cities,  the 
venerable  remnants  of  the  once  so  glorious  liberty  of  German 
cities,  Lauenburg,  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  grand-dutchy 
of  Berg,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  the  territories  of  the 
princes  of  Salm-Salm  and  of  Salm-Kyrburg,  and  those  of  the 
dukes  of  Oldenburg  and  of  Ahremberg,  who  called  themselves 
sovereign  members  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

These  countries  formed  four  departments  called  the  mouths 
of  the  Elbe,  the  mouths  of  the  Weser,  the  Upper  Ems,  and  the 
Lippe  ;  so  that  now  the  empire  of  France  numbered  130  depart¬ 
ments,  and  a  population  of  42,000,000.  Napoleon  now  ruled  this 
vast  empire  with  absolute  power.  The  legislative  body,  which 
was  even  already  denied  the  representative  quality,  was  a  mere 
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puppet;  the  senate,  which  was  now  augmented  to  140  members, 
and  enriched  by  new  donations,  the  most  complaisant  tool  of 
tyranny.  The  people  bore  all  silently  and  obtusely.  The  word 
of  complaint  was  forbidden.  Europe  also  submitted  to  the  yoke 
in  silence,  dejected  by  fear  and  impotence,  and  every  where  kept 
in  unconditional  obedience  by  French  pro-consuls  or  ambassadors. 
England  alone  continued  the  war  by  sea,  and  now  by  land  also, 
upon  the  Pyrenean  peninsula,  and  Russia  began  at  last  to  rise 
against  the  world-empire  which  approached  nearer  and  nearer 
to  her  frontiers. 


WAR  WITH  RUSSIA. 

NAPOLEON’S  ENTRY  INTO  MOSCOW. 

Russia,  it  is  true,  had  no  particular  ground  of  right  for  war 
against  Napoleon,  and  was,  besides,  little  fitted  for  the  defence 
of  the  general  cause,  nay,  as  to  the  principal  point  of  contention, 
namely,  the  point  of  commerce,  or  of  the  continental  system,  for 
the  maintenance  of  which  Russia  refused  to  continue  her  co-ope¬ 
ration,  the  external  right  was  here  on  the  side  of  Napoleon,  since 
already  in  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  and  more  definitely  still  in  succeed¬ 
ing  treaties,  Russia  had  expressly  obligated  herself  to  make  here 
common  cause  with  him  against  England. 

Already  since  1810  the  ministers  of  the  two  emperors  were 
in  conferences  upon  these  things.  The  discussions  gradually 
became  more  bitter,  and  Europe,  the  interests  of  which  were 
only  the  pretext,  not  the  true  motive  of  the  coming  war,  con¬ 
sidered  this  war  as  the  decisive  contest  about  the  possession,  not 
about  the  liberty  of  the  world. 

Emperor  Alexander  had  been  raising  strong  armies  already 
since  the  year  1811.  He  formed  besides  a  numerous  guard  for 
the  interior  of  the  empire,  and  ordered  a  prompt  levy  of  130,000 
men.  He  succeeded,  about  the  same  time,  in  making  peace  with 
the  Porte  (May  28th,  1812).  The  armies  which  had  hitherto 
fought  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  directed  their  march  towards 
Poland.  But  when  the  French  legions  approached,  new  and 
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immense  preparations  for  defence  were  made  on  all  sides. 
Russia,  at  the  same  time,  made  advances  to  England,  and 
sought  the  alliance  of  Sweden. 

This  last  kingdom,  treated  by  Napoleon  wholly  as  a  vassal- 
kingdom,  bore  his  chains  with  little  suppressed  chagrin.  At  the 
approach  of  the  Russian  war  Napoleon  invited  Sweden  to  the 
formation  of  a  northern  confederation  with  Denmark  and  War¬ 
saw,  and  afterwards  to  an  alliance  with  France,  and  having 
received  an  unsatisfactory  answer  caused  a  French  army  to 
make  a  sudden  irruption  into  Swedish  Pomerania  (January  and 
February,  1812).  The  Swedish  troops  in  this  country  were  dis¬ 
armed,  and  sent  prisoners  to  France.  Sweden  now  declared, 
without  reserve,  that,  having  lost  Finland  by  the  policy  of 
France,  she  would  ally  herself  only  with  that  power,  which 
would  assist  her  in  the  acquisition  of  Norway,  the  only  adequa  te 
compensation  for  this  loss.  A  declaration  naiv  indeed,  just  as  if 
that  power  which  should  offer  hand  for  the  robbing  of  Denmark 
were  the  one  in  the  right !  Russia  subscribed  to  this  condition 
immediately,  and  so  her  alliance  with  Sweden  was  concluded 
(March  24th,  1812).  England  signed  a  similar  treaty  with  Russia 
and  Sweden  at  Oerebroe  (July  18th),  and  the  anger  of  Alexander 
against  Napoleon  did  not  disdain  even  the  alliance  of  the  Spanish 
cortes  (concluded  at  Weliki  Leuki,  July  8th,  1812). 

Napoleon,  on  his  part,  summoned  up  the  enormous  power  of 
his  empire  for  the  war  against  Russia.  The  French  armies  by 
themselves  formed  masses  that  were  lost  in  the  horizon.  From 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  alone  over  100,000  Germans 
marched  towards  the  north  to  serve  the  interests  of  Napoleon. 
Switzerland  furnished  12,000  men.  But  the  Poles  armed  for 
Napoleon  with  the  most  zeal.  He  announced  to  them  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  their  nationality,  and  unchained  their  thirst  for  ven¬ 
geance  against  the  oppressors  of  their  country.  Sixty  thousand 
Poles,  of  whom  18,000  were  cavalry,  marched  against  Russia, 
whilst  12,000  of  their  compatriots  still  fought  in  Spain.  But 
Prussia  and  Austria  entered  also  into  the  gigantic  league  against 
Russia.  Prussia,  it  is  true,  had  no  will  of  her  own ;  she  was 
obliged  to  conclude  the  treaty  (Feb.  24th,  1812).  Yet  Austria 
concluded  a  similar  treaty  (March  14th).  This  power  was  to 
furnish  30,000  troops,  and  was  to  receive  as  a  reward  an 
augmentation  of  territory. 
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And  when  soldiers  were  now  marching  on  so  many  sides,  and 
a  mass  of  500,000  men  approached  the  Russian  frontiers,  in 
France  itself  a  national  militia  was  formed,  to  which  were  called 
all  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

Napoleon  himself  had  already  set  out  for  the  “  grand  army.” 
In  Dresden  he  received  the  visit  of  the  monarchs  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  (May,  1812),  and  the  homage  of  the  vassal-princes  of 
his  empire.  The  solemn  declaration  of  war,  however,  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  opening  of  a  general  diet  of  the  Polish  nation, 
convoked  by  the  exertions  of  De  Pradt,  archbishop  of  Malines, 
Napoleon’s  ambassador  in  Warsaw.  The  deputies  of  this  diet 
immediately  declared  themselves  the  general  confederation  of 
Poland  (June  28th),  and  pronounced  the  re-establishment  of  the 
kingdom.  A  few  days  before  (June  22d)  Napoleon  had  an¬ 
nounced,  from  his  head-quarters  at  Wilkowisky,  the  opening  of 
the  “second  Polish  war,”  and  had  passed  the  Niemen  (June 
23d).  He  sanctioned  in  general  the  declaration  of  the  general 
confederation,  yet  with  the  exception  of  Gallicia,  which  was  to 
remain  under  the  dominion  of  Austria. 

The  world  had  never  seen  an  army  so  powerful  in  physical 
and  moral  force  as  that  which  Napoleon  led  into  this  fatal  Rus¬ 
sian  war.  It  was  a  sum  of  more  than  575,000  warriors  with 
1200  cannons,  which  was  opposed  by  about  300,000  Russians, 
divided  into  several  main  and  reserve  armies,  with  an  equal 
number  of  militia-soldiers  and  volunteers.  Napoleon,  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  more  than  200,000  men  strong,  crossed 
the  Niemen  at  three  points  near  Kowno  (June  22d — 25th),  whilst 
Macdonald  with  the  left  wing,  reinforced  by  the  Prussians,  did 
the  same  with  about  40,000  near  Tilsit,  but  to  the  right  Jerome 
Bonaparte  with  100,000  men  directed  his  march  upon  Grodno 
and  Novogorod,  and  upon  the  extreme  right  wing,  Prince  Swart- 
zenberg  with  the  Austrians  and  a  part  of  the  Saxons,  about 
50,000  men  strong,  penetrated  from  Bug  towards  Podolia.  It 
was  not  until  now,  that  Emperor  Alexander  declared  war 
solemnly  against  France  (June  25th),  promising  not  to  end  it 
as  long  as  an  enemy  remained  upon  the  Russian  soil. 

But  against  the  superior,  daily  swelling  power  of  France, 
Russia  could  find  her  salvation  only  in  a  Scythian  system  of 
defence.  To  avoid  pitched  battles,  to  retreat  into  the  vast 
deserts,  to  harass  the  enemy  by  petty  warfare,  destruction  of 
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cities,  villages  and  magazines,  in  order  to  make  his  destruction, 
by  inevitable  distress  and  the  power  of  nature,  more  certain  the 
farther  he  advanced ;  this  was  the  plan  of  the  Russian  generals, 
which,  if  nature  actually  allied  herself  with  them,  and  if  the  bold 
enemy  presumptuously  defied  her  terrors,  promised  them  cer¬ 
tainly  victory  at  last. 

Their  expectation  was  not  deceived.  Napoleon,  advancing 
rapidly  without  great  battles,  which  the  Russians  avoided,  but 
victorious  in  particular  engagements,  arrived  at  Wilna  (June 
28th),  at  Witepsk,  at  Smolensk  (Aug.  17th).  The  two  wings  of 
the  French  army  were  not  able  to  follow  the  rapid  march  of  the 
main  army,  hence  the  situation  of  Napoleon  became  already 
dangerous.  Meantime  Smolensk  succumbed  to  the  heroism  of 
the  Poles  (Aug.  17th  and  18th).  The  Russians  retreating,  set 
lire  to  this  city.  They  did  the  same  at  Valontina,  Darogobusch, 
Wiasma  and  Gzatsk  (Aug.  19th,  26th,  29th,  Sept.  1st).  They 
finally  made  a  stand  at  Borodino.  Kutusow  had  taken  the  com¬ 
mand-in-chief  (in  the  place  of  Barclay  de  Tolly).  About  25,000 
men  bled  upon  each  side  in  this  terrible  massacre  on  the  Moskwa 
(Sept.  7th).  The  Russians  then  retreated,  and  Napoleon  entered 
as  victor  the  old  metropolis  of  the  Moscovite  empire  and  the 
venerable  castle  of  the  czars  (the  kremlin)  (Sept.  15th). 


II. 


FROM  THE  BURNING  OF  MOSCOW  TO  THE  SECOND 
PEACE  OF  PARIS  AND  TO  THE  FOUNDATION 
OF  THE  HOLY  ALLIANCE. 


(FROM  SEPT.  15,  1812,  TO  1815). 

BURNING  OF  MOSCOW.— DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  GRAND  ARMY. 

Napoleon  was  astonished  at  the  sepulchral  silence  of  Moscow. 
Soon  the  terrible  defensive  system  of  a  barbarous  and  desperate 
enemy  was  unveiled,  to  the  consternation  of  the  emperor.  This 
immense  city,  with  all  its  monuments  of  the  past,  with  its  trea¬ 
sures  accumulated  for  centuries,  the  residence  of  350,000  souls,  * 
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was  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  command  of  the  generals 
and  the  zeal  of  the  governor,  Rostopschin,  in  order  that  the 
victors  might  have  no  place  of  rest,  no  refreshment,  no  point  of 
support  for  continuing  their  march  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  inhabitants  left  the  city  with  such  effects  as  they 
could  save  in  haste.  A  few  thousands  stayed  behind,  a  part  of 
whom,  united  with  the  criminals  let  loose  for  this  purpose, 
increased  the  fire  which  they  had  kindled  in  a  hundred  and 
hundred  places.  Soon  an  infinite  sea  of  smoke  and  flames  waved 
far  around  in  the  streets,  which,  a  furious  storm  having  risen 
on  the  second  day,  consumed  four-fifths  of  this  magnificent 
city,  with  immense  magazines  and  treasures.  Napoleon, 
threatened  himself  in  the  kremlin  by  the  progress  of  the  fire, 
fled,  full  of  terror  and  not  without  .danger,  to  an  imperial  castle 
of  pleasure  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city,  and,  when  the 
flames  had  ceased  to  rage,  abandoned  the  quarters  that  re¬ 
mained,  together  with  the  smoking  ruins,  to  a  pillage  for  eight 
days. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  frustrated.  Moscow  offered 
no  more  any  point  of  support  for  further  enterprises,  or  source 
of  maintenance  for  a  winter  camp ;  and  by  burning  their  capital 
the  Russians  had  manifested  their  resolution  to  defend  their 
empire  in  a  most  desperate  manner.  Yet  this  empire  was  also 
shaken  by  the  hard  blow ;  and  Napoleon  hoped,  by  negotiating 
from  the  capital,  to  induce  his  humbled  adversary  more  easily  to 
make  peace.  Emperor  Alexander,  however,  detaining  his  enemy 
artfully,  rejected  at  last  all  proposals  of  peace;  and  now,  when 
too  late,  Napoleon  first  resolved  upon  retreat  (Oct.  19th). 

Winter  with  its  terrors  and  with  its  wants  already  approached. 
Kutusow,  encamped  near  Caluga,  was  daily  reinforcing  his  army 
by  detachments  arriving  from  the  interior;  and  Admiral  Tschit- 
schagow  was  hastening  on  from  the  Turkish  frontier  with  his 
army,  which  had  become  unnecessary  there  by  the  fortunate 
conclusion  of  peace  with  the  Porte.  In  the  north,  the  army  of 
Wittgenstein  in  Livonia,  resuming  the  offensive,  was  advancing 
by  Polotzk  and  Witepsk  towards  the  principal  theatre  of  war. 

Napoleon,  deprived  of  every  other  recourse,  commenced  his 
retreat  on  the  same  routes  by  which  he  had  come,  through  a  most 
inhospitable  country,  which  was  made  completely  cheerless  by 
the  previous  devastation.  The  star  of  his  fortune  shone  no 
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longer.  Repeated  disasters  broke  the  courage  and  the  order  of 
the  army ;  but  the  cold  of  winter,  which  commenced  unusually 
early  and  severe,  made  its  distress  terrible.  After  great  losses 
in  men  and  munitions  Smolensk  was  finally  reached  (Nov.  10th). 
But  this  was  no  place  for  halting,  for  .Wittgenstein  and  Tschits- 
ehagow  already  threatened,  by  uniting  upon  the  route  of  the 
French,  to  cut  off  their  retreat  altogether.  Kutusow,  with  the 
main  army,  was  also  advancing  irresistibly.  Napoleon  directed 
a  general  attack  against  him  near  Krasnoi  (Nov.  17th),  and  ex¬ 
perienced  new  loss,  and  on  the  following  day,  Ney  a  still  greater 
(Nov.  18th). 

The  ruins  of  the  army  now  marched  rapidly  towards  the 
Beresina.  But  the  days  of  crossing  this  sad  river  (Nov.  26th — 
28th)  were  horrible  by  unexampled  distress  and  nameless  loss 
in  men  and  effects. 

From  the  bloody  banks  of  the  Beresina  to  Wilna  the  character 
of  the  retreat  was  the  most  complete  dissolution.  Napoleon 
himself,  perceiving  the  desperate  state  of  affairs,  had  left  the 
army  at  Smorgony  (Dec.  5th),  giving  the  command-in-chief  to 
the  king  of  Naples.  Famine,  the  severest  cold  and  the  never 
resting  lances  of  the  Cossacks,  destroyed  daily  whole  columns. 

Others  surrendered  without  resistance.  The  remnant  of  the 
guards  alone  continued  to  preserve  some  discipline.  The  misera¬ 
ble  remnants  of  this  proud  army,  dispersed,  without  arms  or 
baggage,  resembling  spectres,  arrived  at  Wilna,  and,  flying  on 
precipitately  from  there,  to  the  Niemen  (Dec.).  Not  a  single 
cannon,  not  a  single  carriage  was  taken  across  this  river.  It  is 
said,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  300,000  human 
bodies  and  150,000  dead  horses  were  burnt  upon  the  Russian 
soil. 

ELEVATION  OF  PRUSSIA.— ALLIANCE  OF  KALISCH. 

The  moral  and  political  effects  of  these  disasters  were  far 
more  pernicious  for  Napoleon,  than  all  his  losses.  The  momentary 
enfeeblement  of  the  world-tyrant  inspired  the  oppressed  states 
with  the  courage  and  .  the  hope  of  self-liberation.  Prussia,  the 
one  most  humbled,  set  the  example  for  the  rest.  General  York, 
commander  of  the  auxiliary  army  of  Prussia,  concluded,  without 
authority,  at  the  mill  of  Poscherung  (Dec.  30th),  a  convention 
with  the  Russian  general,  Wittgenstein,  whereby  the  strip  of 
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country  between  Memel  and  Tilsit,  occupied  by  him,  was 
declared  neutral,  but  a  free  passage  granted  the  Russians.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  (Dec.  31st),  General  Massenbach  left  the  French 
marshal,  Macdonald,  under  whose  orders  he  stood,  and  joined 
the  army  of  York.  Europe  applauded  this  act,  against  which, 
however,  the  king  of  Prussia  ordered  a  judicial  process  by  a 
court-martial.  In  the  meantime,  he  himself,  perceiving  the 
patriotic  enthusiasm  of  his  people,  left  Berlin  (Jan.  23d,  1813), 
which  was  occupied  by  the  French,  and  repaired  to  the  freer 
Breslau,  where  he  called  to  the  defence  of  the  country  in  dan¬ 
ger  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  This  call  was  received 
not  as  a  command — to  which  only  cold  obedience  would  have 
been  rendered — but  as  an  encouragement  to  the  bold  insurrection 
long  prepared  in  secret  by  an  association  of  virtuous  patriots. 
And  an  elevation  of  the  people  took  place  equal  in  fire  and 
devotedness  and  astonishing  display  of  power  to  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  examples  in  history,  and  indeed  surpassing  all  in  generality 
of  sentiments  and  in  clear  knowledge  of  the  prize  of  contest. 
The  patriots  saw  before  them,  if  vanquished,  complete  annihila¬ 
tion,  if  victorious,  glorious  re-establishment  of  their  country  and 
liberation  of  the  world. 

Wittgenstein  and  Tschitschagow  now  pressed  on  more  boldly, 
and  the  French  were  compelled  to  retreat  precipitately  from  the 
Niemen  to  beyond  the  Vistula,  beyond  the  Oder — nay  to  the 
Elbe  and  Saale.  It  was  in  vain,  that  reinforcements  hastened  to 
the  French  army  on  all  sides,  it  was  in  vain  that  Poniatowsky 
ordered  at  Warsaw  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Poles.  The 
retreat  of  the  Austrians  under  Schwartzenberg  to  Gallicia,and 
the  rapid  march  of  the  Russians,  facilitated  by  this  retreat,  frus¬ 
trated  this  plan.  Miloradowitsch  entered  Warsaw  already  on 
the  6th  of  Feb.,  and  Winzingerode  defeated  the  Saxons  at  Ka- 
lisch  a  few  days  after  (Feb.  13th,  1813);  the  French  continued 
their  retreat  beyond  the  Oder,  in  fighting  almost  incessantly  and 
with  disadvantage.  The  viceroy  of  Italy,  who  had  the  chief 
command  in  Posen  in  place  of  Murat  (Jan.  26th),  was  unable 
with  his  handful  of  valiant  men  to  check  the  torrent.  He  re¬ 
treated  to  the  Elbe  (March). 

Prince  Repnin  entered  Berlin  already  on  the  5th  March, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  Shortly  before  a  treaty 
of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  had  been  concluded  (Feb.  28th) 
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at  Kalisch  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  power  that  existed  in  1806,  promised  to  the  last.  The 
formal  declaration  of  war  against  France  followed  on  the  16th 
March,  and  besides  the  regular  army,  the  enthusiastic  militia 
(landwehr)  and  the  levy  in  mass  (landsturm)  prepared  for  cases 
of  necessity,  rose  with  wonderful  celerity. 

Now  the  torrent  poured  over  Saxony ;  Winzingerode  occupied 
Dresden,  Blucher  took  possession  of  the  circle  of  Kotbus,  ceded  in 
1807,  for  Prussia  (March  27th),  and  the  king  of  Saxony  was  sum¬ 
moned,  although  in  vain,  to  accede  to  the  alliance  against  France. 

In  the  meantime,  a  Russian-Prussian  proclamation  to  the 
Germans  appeared  at  Kalisch  (March  25th),  in  which  the  regen¬ 
eration  of  a  venerable  empire  was  promised,  as  well  as  a  consti¬ 
tution  conformable  to  the  original  spirit  of  the  German  nation, 
and  especially  calculated  to  fortify  its  unity.  Allured  by  such 
flattering  tones,  thousands  and  thousands  of  youths  and  men 
hastened  from  all  parts  of  Germany  to  gain  the  worthy  regene¬ 
ration  of  their  beloved  country,  at  the  price  of  their  blood.  The 
signs  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  increased  daily ;  the  proclamation  of  Kalisch  pronounced 
it — usurpingly,  it  is  true,  yet  with  the  certainty  founded  upon 
success. 

NEW  VICTORIES  OF  NAPOLEON.  — SWEDEN  AND  AUSTRIA  AGAINST 
FRANCE.— THE  “  HOLY  WAR.”— BATTLE  OF  LErPSIC.— 

TREATY  OF  RIED. 

Napoleon,  in  the  meantime,  had  assembled  new  and  formidable 
legions.  After  his  return  to  Paris,  it  was  proposed  to  the  senate 
(Jan.  10th,  1813)  to  send  to  the  camps  of  war  350,000  men, 
besides  the  conscription  of  1813,  already  raised;  but  the  senate, 
in  consideration  of  the  breach  caused  by  General  York,  added 
50,000  men  to  the  sum  required.  But  when  Prussia  had  declared 
war,  a  new  senatus-consult  called  again  180,000  men  to  arms. 
The  armies  of  France — without  the  troops  of  the  interior — were 
to  be  brought  to  800,000  men.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  such 
enormous  preparations  1150  millions  of  francs  were  required  for 
the  service  of  the  year. 

The  renewed  gigantic  contest  commenced  in  the  month  of 
May.  Near  Luetzen  (or  Grossgoerschen)  Napoleon  gained  a 
bloody  victory  over  the  combined  forces  of  Russia  and  Prussia 
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(May  2d),  in  consequence  of  which  Dresden  was  again  taken. 
Two  further  victories,  at  Bauzen  and  Wurschen  (May  20th  and 
21st),  made  Napoleon  master  of  Lusatia  (Lausitz) ;  the  allies 
retreated  to  Silesia,  the  French  penetrated  to  Breslau.  In  the 
north,  they  retook  Hamburg.  An  armistice  (June  4th),  con¬ 
cluded  at  Peischwitz,  now  interrupted,  for  two  months  and  a  half, 
the  terrible  tumult  of  arms. 

During  the  armistice,  a  congress  of  peace  was  opened  at 
Prague,  but  effected  nothing.  The  emperor  of  Austria,  who, 
after  having  been  the  ally  of  Napoleon,  had  assumed  the  part  of 
mediator,  now  declared  himself — his  enemy  (Aug.  19th).  Three 
hundred  thousand  more  soldiers  now  appeared  in  the  field. 

Sweden  had  already  set  her  troops  in  motion  against  France. 
After  having  received  the  definitive  guarantee  of  Norway,  she 
concluded  an  offensive  alliance  with  England,  and  sent  an  army 
to  Pomerania  (April  and  May).  The  crown-prince,  Charles 
John,  conducted  it  in  person,  and  subsequently  took  the  command 
of  all  the  northern  army.  A  new  alliance,  which  Denmark  now 
concluded  with  France  (July  10th), did  not  outweigh  the  Swedish 
assistance.  The  “  Holy  War,”  therefore,  commenced  for  the 
great  cause  of  the  liberation  of  the  world,  and  the  forces  raised 
seemed  indeed  strong  enough  to  liberate  or  to  crush  a  world. 
Eight  hundred  thousand  soldiers  were  stationed  upon  the  enor¬ 
mous  line  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  Italy,  over  against  the  French 
power ;  but  this  numbered  about  500,000  men. 

The  allies  breaking  forth  from  Bohemia  with  great  masses 
under  the  command  of  Schwartzenberg,  penetrated  to  Dresden, 
and  experienced  there  a  bloody  defeat,  occasioned  by  the  prompt 
union  of  the  forces  of  the  emperor  (Aug.  26th  and  27th). 
Twelve  thousand  Austrians  fell  into  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
In  this  battle  Moreau  was  mortally  wounded.  Upon  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  Emperor  Alexander  this  great  general,  who  had  been 
grievously  offended  by  Napoleon,  had  left  his  asylum  in  North 
America,  in  order  to  participate  in  the  great  war  against  France 
as  general-lieutenant  of  the  Russian  emperor.  A  cruel  death 
now  put  an  end  to  his,  at  all  events  painful,  position. 

After  this  last  smile  of  fortune  Napoleon  soon  experienced  her 
decided  and  constant  disfavor.  Already  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Dresden,  Blucher  had  gained  a  great  victory  over  Macdonald 
on  the  Katzbach  in  Silesia  (Aug.  26th).  The  corps  of  Fandam- 
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me,  which  had  penetrated  into  Bohemia,  was  completely  beaten 
at  Culm  and  Nollendorff  (x\ug.  30th).  Napoleon  received  a 
third  blow  at  Dennewitz,  by  the  defeat  of  the  army,  which  at 
first  under  Oudinot,  then  under  Ney,  had  calculated  upon  taking 
Berlin.  This  army  was  totally  defeated  by  the  crown-prince  of 
Sweden  and  Buelow.  The  French  retreated  in  confusion  to 
Torgau  and  Wittenberg. 

In  consequence  of  these  disasters  of  his  generals,  Napoleon, 
who  had  not  been  personally  vanquished,  saw  the  three  great 
armies  of  the  allies — the  northern  under  the  crown-prince  of 
Sweden,  the  Silesian  under  Blucher,  and  the  main  army,  which 
was  followed  by  the  monarchs,  under  Schwartzenberg,  and  finally 
the  Russian  reserve  under  Bennigsen — reach  hands  to  one 
another  in  his  vicinity.  The  danger  became  on  all  sides  more 
pressing ;  the  hope  of  defeating  the  armies  of  the  enemies 
separately,  vanished  ;  the  allies  approached  nearer  and  nearer. 
The  communications  with  the  Rhine  already  became  insecure  ; 
Napoleon  had  to  choose  between  a  decisive  battle  and  retreat. 

After  long  hesitations  and  many  bold  attempts  to  deliver  him¬ 
self  from  his  critical  position,  he  finally  left  Dresden  (Oct.  6th), 
and  marched  into  the  plains  of  Leipsic.  Here  was  fought  the 
great,  immortal  battle  of  nations,  in  which  God  gave  the  allies 
victory  over  the  great  master  of  war.  It  lasted  from  the  14th 
to  the  19th  of  Oct.  The  18th  was  the  day  of  decision.  Napo¬ 
leon,  with  all  his  art  and  boldness,  succumbed  to  the  enthusiasm 
and  numerical  superiority  of  his  enemies.  With  hardly  200,000 
men  he  had  to  fight  against  more  than  300,000.  Disadvantage 
of  position  and  other  adverse  circumstances,  among  others  the 
defection  of  the  Saxons  and  a  part  of  the  Wurtembergers,  who 
went  over  to  the  allies,  promoted  his  ruin. 

The  loss  of  Napoleon  in  this  terrible  battle  was  estimated  at 
80,000  men.  It  had  cost  the  allies  about  50,000.  But  the 
French,  flying  precipitately  towards  Erfurt,  now  experienced 
many  other  severe  losses,  particularly  in  Freiburg,  at  the  passage 
of  the  Unstrut.  There  was  no  rest  for  them  in  Erfurt.  Mentz 
and  the  Rhine  alone  could  protect  them. 

For  already  before  the  battle  of  Leipsic  the  king  of  Bavaria 
had  concluded  with  Emperor  Francis,  at  Ried  (Oct.  8th),  the 
important  treaty,  according  to  which  he  detached  himself  from 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  declared  war  (Oct.  14th) 
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against  Napoleon,  who  had  been  hitherto  his  friend  and  protector. 
Wrede  immediately  led  the  Bavarian  troops,  with  which  the 
Austrians  united,  against  Wurzburg,  which  he  took,  then  by 
Aschaffenburg  to  Hanau  (Oct.  28th),  where  the  French  army 
appeared  almost  at  the  same  time.  But  Napoleon,  with  lion-fury 
and  lion-strength,  threw  himself  upon  the  Bavarians,  who  ob¬ 
structed  his  retreat,  crushed  their  main  corps,  and  cut  his  bloody 
way  proudly  and  victoriously  (Oct.  29th  and  30th).  Then  he 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  never  set  foot  again  upon  the  soil  of 
Germany. 

ACCESSION  OF  THE  PRINCES  OF  THE  CONFEDERATION  OF  THE  RHINE 
TO  THE  GREAT  ALLIANCE.— MILITARY  EVENTS.— 
CONFERENCES  FOR  PEACE. 

The  treaty  of  Ried  manifested  immediately  its  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  course  of  events.  It  announced  directly,  it  is 
true,  merely  what  could  be  no  longer  concealed,  that  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  Rhine  was  dissolved;  but  it  consecrated,  how¬ 
ever,  the  chief  principle  of  this  Confederation,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  princes,  which  now,  .since  the  despotic  protector  fell 
away,  obtained  still  greater  importance,  for  the  treaty  of  Ried 
guarantied  to  the  king  of  Bavaria  his  diminished  state  of  poses- 
sion  with  full  and  unlimited  sovereignty,  and  hence  a  complete 
indemnification  for  all  those  cessions,  which  might  be  necessary 
for  establishing  a  good  military  boundary  between  the  two 
states.  But  accession  to  the  alliance  against  Napoleon  was 
required,  which  the  king  complied  with.  How  could  what  was 
granted  to  the  king  of  Bavaria,  who  had  previously  given  Aus¬ 
tria  the  hardest  blows,  now  be  refused  to  the  other  princes  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  ?  The  permanent  dismemberment 
of  Germany  into  a  sum  of  sovereign  states  was  accordingly 
pronounced  beforehand,  and  the  possibility  of  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  a  German  empire  or  of  national  unity  annihilated. 

The  example  of  Bavaria  was  immediately  followed  by  Wur- 
temberg,  Weimar,  Darmstadt,  Baden  (Nov.)  and  by  as  many  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  as  it  was 
found  good  to  admit  into  the  coalition.  Most  of  them  consented 
beforehand,  by  secret  articles,  to  make  all  the  cessions  which  the 
future  constitution  of  Germany,  or  its  power  and  independence 
should  require.  Some,  however,  were  excluded.  It  was  natural 
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that  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  and  the  dutchy  of  Berg,  having 
French  masters,  should  be  declared  dissolved,  since  Prussia, 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Hesse-Cassel,  took  back,  immediately, 
the  countries  wrested  from  them,  and,  since  the  state  of  posses¬ 
sion  was  respected  only  in  regard  to  German  princes.  The 
grand-duke  of  Frankfort,  not  being  a  hereditary  prince,  could 
likewise  claim  no  maintenance.  But  the  king  of  Saxony  became 
the  victim  merely  of  political  convenience.  Having  remained  in 
his  city  of  Leipsic  after  the  great  battle  fought  under  the  walls 
of  this  city,  he  was  declared  a  prisoner  by  the  allies,  and  awaited 
in  the  castle  of  Friedrichsfeld,  in  Brandenburg,  until  the  22d  of 
Feb.,  1815,  the  decision  of  his  fate  and  that  of  his  people. 

The  princes  admitted  into  the  new  confederation — as  well  as 
the  city  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  and  the  Hanseatic  cities,  to 
which  liberty  was  given — had,  however,  as  was  reasonable  and 
necessary,  to  satisfy  great  requisitions  in  money,  men,  and  muni¬ 
tions.  The  whole  of  their  revenues  for  one  year  was  required 
at  first.  The  other  countries  were  administered  in  common  for 
the  account  of  the  allies,  and  a  series  of  treaties  upon  the  subject 
was  concluded  between  the  interested. 

In  the  meantime,  the  liberation  of  Germany  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  gradual  surrender  of  most  of  the  fortresses  of  the 
Oder  and  Elbe,  and  of  other  points  occupied  by  the  French. 
The  king  of  Denmark,  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  was  subdued, 
and  concluded,  at  Kiel  (Jan,  14th,  1814),  a  peace,  in  which  he 
signed  the  painful  cession  of  Norway  to  Sweden  (the  realization 
of  which,  however,  cost  subsequently  a  bloody  contest),  and  that 
of  Helgoland  to  England.  He  obtained,  in  return,  Swedish 
Pomerania,  and  the  prospect  of  further  indemnification. 

In  the  meantime,  Buelow,  reinforced  by  Russian  troops,  had 
penetrated  into  Holland.  By  sudden  attack,  and  with  aid  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  people,  most  of  the  fortresses  were  reduced 
in  a  short  time,  and  in  Amsterdam  the  French  dominion  was 
tumultuously  abolished,  and  a  provisional  government  of  the 
Orange  party  appointed  (Nov.  17th,  1813).  This  government 
'  proclaimed  the  prince  of  Orange  sovereign  of  Holland,  and  he 
took  possession  of  his  regained  and  even  augmented  dominion 
without  delay  (Dec.  2d).  Only  a  few  fortresses,  especially  Berg- 
op-Zoom  and  Antwerp,  remained  still  in  the  power  of  the  French. 
But  the  allies  were  already  penetrating  into  Belgium. 
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Italy  and  Illyria  followed  also  the  general  course  of  events. 
Before  the  defection  of  Bavaria,  the  viceroy  of  Italy  had  fought, 
with  variable  success,  and  upon  the  whole  with  advantage, 
although  with  inferior  forces,  against  the  Austrian  army  in  Ca- 
rinthia  and  Carniola.  After  the  treaty  of  Ried,  he  retreated, 
fighting,  to  the  Piave,  then  to  the  Adige,  pressed  by  the  grand¬ 
master  of  artillery,  Hilier,  who  pursued  him  with  60,000  Aus¬ 
trians.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  field-marshal  Bellegarde 
took  the  command  of  the  Austrian  armies  in  Italy  (Dec.  15th), 
and  after  a  truce  of  short  duration  the  fate  of  Italy  was  decided 
by  the  defection  of  Murat. 

Upon  the  retreat  from  Russia  misunderstanding  had  already 
commenced  between  the  king  of  Naples  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Napoleon.  From  this  time  on,  he  endeavoured  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  allies,  and  even  offered,  although  in  vain, 
his  mediation  between  them  and  Napoleon.  Now  Austria,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  world,  finally  concluded  a  treaty  with 
him  (Jan  11th,  1814),  wherein  she  guarantied  to  him  all  his  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  promised  to  induce  the  other  allies  to  do  the  same, 
in  return  for  which  Murat  guarantied  the  Austrian  possessions 
in  Italy,  and  obligated  himself  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
allies  against  Napoleon. 

The  viceroy  manifested  his  noble  indignation  against  the  king 
of  Naples  in  violent  declarations,  maintained  himself  with  equal 
intrepidity  and  wisdom  against  the  forces  of  his  enemies,  which 
now  attacked  him  on  two  sides,  and  was  yet  in  possession  of  all 
the  principal  fortresses  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Italian  king¬ 
dom,  when  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  put  an  end  to  his  glorious 
efforts. 

Thus  by  a  series  of  unexampled  reverses  in  the  course  of  one 
eventful  year  the  ruler  of  Europe  had  been  limited  to  the  defence 
of  France.  And  such  a  flood  of  soldiers,  as  had  not  been  seen 
since  the  Crusades,  now  poured  over  France  and  against  one 
formidable  man.  But  he,  undaunted  and  greater  than  his  mis¬ 
fortune,  ordered  his  preparations  for  defence,  created  new  forces, 
and  directed  them  so  skilfully  and  boldly  and  victoriously,  that 
he  would  have  triumphed  without  doubt,  had  not  internal  deser¬ 
tion  overthrown  him. 

The  empress,  Marie  Louise,  whom  Napoleon  had  appointed 
regent  of  the  empire  during  his  absence,  had  already,  before 
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the  battle  of  Leipsic,  summoned  (Oct.  9th)  the  senate  in  solemn 
session  to  decree  a  new  levy  of  280,000.  Declaration  of  war 
by  Austria  and  Sweden  had  occasioned  this  demand.  New  and 
great  sacrifices  became  necessary,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Leip¬ 
sic,  the  army  reduced  to  feeble  remnants  repassed  the  Rhine, 
and  when  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  hitherto  the  arsenal  of 
Napoleon,  joined  his  enemies.  He  demanded  consequently  a 
new  levy  of  300,000,  and  it  was  decreed  by  the  senate  (Nov. 
15th).  Soon  after  the  legislative  body  was  assembled.  Upon 
this  occasion  some  courageous  words  of  the  representatives  of 
the  nation  were  heard  again  for  the  first  time.  Napoleon  received 
this  awakening  opposition  with  indignation  and  indecorous  arro¬ 
gance.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  opposition  would 
have  sounded  more  dignified  in  the  days  of  his  power,  and  that  if 
the  enemy  stands  before  the  gates,  resistance  to  measures  of 
defence  and  in  general  a  quarrel  with  the  government  can  hardly 
be  justified.  Besides,  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  at  the  time  of 
the  last  conferences  for  peace  appeared  irreproachable ;  for,  on 
the  one  side,  the  allies  had  solemnly  declared  (Dec.  1st),  that 
“  they  made  war  only  against  the  excessive  preponderance  of 
France,  and  that  they  would  gladly  grant  to  this  power  such  an 
extent  of  territory,  as  it  had  never  possessed  under  its  kings,  since 
they  themselves  desired,  that  France  should  be  great,  strong  and 
flourishing.”  On  the  other  side,  the  French  resident  at  Weimar, 
the  Baron  of  St.  Aignan,  had  been  sent  to  the  emperor,  in  order 
to  propose  to  him  in  the  name  of  Austria,  Russia,  England  and 
Prussia  as  the  condition  of  peace  the  integrity  of  France  within 
its  natural  boundaries,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine. 
Napoleon  declared  then  without  hesitation  his  consent  to  these 
proposals  (Dec.  2d).  But — as  a  later  note  of  Metternich  stated — 
England  did  not  acknowledge  the  declaration  made  by  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen  at  Frankfort;  and  the  minister,  Lord  Castlereagh,  himself 
wished  to  appear  on  the  continent,  in  order  to  take  part  in  the 
highly  important  negotiation.  The  allies  in  the  meantime  con¬ 
tinued  their  military  operations,  and  their  success  soon  raised 
their  demands.  At  the  congress  which  met  some  time  after  at 
Chatillon  (Feb.  4th,  1814),  merely  the  ancient  boundary  of 
France  was  offered  Napoleon,  and  the  provisory  surrender  of 
six  fortresses  of  the  first  rank  was  demanded,  whereby  he  would 
have  become  defenceless.  He  had,  therefore,  nothing  left  but 
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the  sword,  and  he  drew  it  boldly,  meeting  the  high  tone  of  the 
allies  at  Chatillon  with  a  tone  equally  high,  and  breaking  off 
thereby  negotiations. 

The  emperor  considering  the  dangers  of  his  situation  endea¬ 
voured  to  reconcile  at  least  a  part  of  his  enemies.  First  he  sent 
the  pope  back  to  Rome  (Jan.  23d,  1814),  restoring  to  him  this 
city  and  a  part  of  the  State  of  the  Church. 

He  had  already  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  his  prisoner, 
the  king  of  Spain,  at  Valencay  (Dec.  15th,  1813),  in  virtue  of 
which  he  restored  to  Ferdinand  the  kingdom  of  his  fathers,  upon 
the  condition  that  he  should  compel  the  English  to  evacuate 
Spain  and  make  common  cause  with  France  in  reference  to  mari¬ 
time  rights  against  Great  Britain.  This  treaty  was  rejected, 
however,  by  the  Spanish  regency.  Then  Napoleon  let  him 
return  to  his  kingdom  without  any  conditions  (March  13th,  1814), 
and  recalled  all  the  French  troops  from  Spain.  Ferdinand  con¬ 
tinued  most  zealously  the  contest  of  vengeance.  But,  re-esta¬ 
blishing  at  the  same  time  the  old  despotic  power,  he  crushed 
with  all  the  terrors  of  tyranny  his  own  people,  that  is  to  say  the 
friends  of  liberty,  the  most  worthy  sons  of  their  fatherland,  the 
sole  saviours  of  the  kingdom. 

WAR  UPON  THE  TERRITORY  OF  FRANCE.— TREATY  OF  CHAUMONT.— 
PARIS  TAKEN.— NAPOLEON  DETHRONED. 

The  allies,  after  some  delay,  finally  resolved  upon  the  great 
decisive  contest.  Four  hundred  thousand  warriors,  divided  into 
three  great  armies,  stood  along  the  Rhine  and  in  Holland ;  the 
combined  forces  of  Austria  and  Naples  were  marching  from 
Italy ;  and  the  angry  legions  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
united  with  the  English,  were  pouring  over  the  Pyrenees.  And 
new  battalions  of  Germans,  Austrians,  Prussians  and  Russians, 
were  pressing  on  in  enormous  masses  and  in  all  directions,  espe¬ 
cially  towards  the  eastern  boundary. 

In  order  to  make  the  attack  the  more  securely,  the  main  army, 
under  Schwartzenberg,  took  the  route  through  Switzerland, 
which,  although  it  had  declared  itself  neutral  with  the  consent 
of  Napoleon  (Nov.  18th,  1813),  had  not  obtained  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  this  neutrality  from  the  allies.  The  old  lords  of  Berne, 
sighing  for  the  “  good  old  condition,”  officiously  anticipated  the 
intentions  of  the  allies,  and  so  the  announced  passage  of  the  great 
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army  took  place  between  Basle  and  Schaffhausen  in  the  last 
days  of  the  year.  On  the  first  day  of  the  following  (Jan.  1st, 
1814),  the  army  of  Blucher  crossed  the  middle  Rhine  upon  several 
points,  whilst  in  the  north  Buelow  was  advancing  from  Holland. 

To  oppose  such  immense  forces  the  emperor  had  only  some 
ruins  of  armies  and  the  national  guards  assembled  in  haste.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  vastness  of  this  superiority,  the  combined 
armies  advanced  with  dilatoriness,  circumspection,  and  even  with 
disquietude.  But  it  was  resolved  merely  to  invest  the  fortresses, 
and  penetrate  with  the  principal  forces  towards  the  heart  of  the 
empire.  The  Bourbon  princes  appeared  already  in  different 
regions,  in  order  to  assemble  around  themselves  the  friends  of  the 
ancient  monarchy,  under  the  protection  of  the  allied  banners. 

The  campaign,  which  now  followed,  is  rich  in  prodigies  of 
valour  and  military  art.  Napoleon,  although  pressed  by  fate, 
never  appeared  greater  than  now.  He  was  personally  almost 
always  victorious  and  the  terror  of  his  enemies  until  his  fall.  He 
was  overthrown  only  by  the  misfortunes — and  finally  the  treason — 
of  his  generals  and  the  desertion  of  the  venal  senate  ;  in  the  field 
he  was  formidable  to  the  end.  At  Brienne  (Jan.  29th,  1814),  at 
Champ-Aubert  (Feb.  10th),  at  Montmirail  (Feb.  11th),  at  Join- 
ville  (Feb.  14th),  at  Nangis  (Feb.  17th),  at  Montereau  (Feb.  18th), 
he  crushed  alternately  the  heroic  legions  of  the  Prussians,  Rus¬ 
sians,  Austrians,  and  the  multinominal  Germans,  and  forced  the 
armies,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  their  number,  to 
retreat  with  enormous  losses  out  of  Champagne  to  the  frontiers. 

Then  he  raised  his  demands  somewhat  at  Chatillon ;  but  the 
allies  concluded  a  still  closer  alliance  at  Chaumont  (March  1st), 
resolved  to  reinstate  the  Bourbons,  and  broke  off  the  negotiations 
of  Chatillon  (March  19th). 

In  spite  of  all  his  victories  Napoleon  felt  himself  enfeebled  by 
his  unexampled  exertions ;  his  marshals  had  besides  experienced 
diverse  defeats,  and,  in  the  north,  Buelow  and  Winzingerode  were 
advancing  by  Belgium  to  reinforce  the  great  armies.  Finally, 
the  embarrassments  in  the  south  were  increasing.  On  one  side 
the  Austrians  conquered  Burgundy,  and  finally  Lyons ;  but  on 
the  other,  Wellington,  with  the  Spanish  hero  Mina,  was  already 
directing  his  victorious  march  towards  the  interior  of  France. 
Bayonne  was  already  invested,  Bordeaux  taken,  and  two  victories 
gained  at  Tarbes  and  at  Toulouse  (March  20th — April  10th), 
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had  brought  on  the  fall  of  this  last  city.  The  intrepid  Marshal 
Soult  was  obliged  to  yield  to  numbers ;  and  Suchet  retreated 
also  towards  the  interior.  But,  as  far  as  the  British  arms  pene¬ 
trated,  the  white  banner  was  every  where  planted  under  their 
protection.  For  already  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  duke 
of  Angouleme  had  appeared  in  Wellington’s  camp,  whereupon 
both — without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  powers — announced 
the  return  of  the  Bourbon  dominion,  and  summoned  the  people 
and  army  to  submission. 

In  the  days  of  such  increasing  danger  the  emperor  took  the 
bold  resolution  of  throwing  the  war  into  the  back  of  the  enemy, 
into  the  countries  between  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  But  the 
allies  did  not  follow  him  towards  the  frontiers,  as  he  had  expected, 
but  marched  towards  Paris  (March  21st  and  following).  The 
defence  of  this  immense  city  had  been  confided  to  Joseph  Bona¬ 
parte.  But  the  grandees  were  discouraged  or  formed  intrigues, 
and  the  city  was  not  prepared  to  withstand  the  attack  of  the 
principal  forces  of  the  allies.  The  regency,  therefore,  retired  to 
Blois  (March  28th),  and  the  last  desperate  contest  ensued  two 
days  afterwards  (March  30th),  in  which  the  allies  made  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  the  avenues  of  the  capital  and  the  heights  of 
Montmartre.  After  a  short  armistice,  a  capitulation  decided  the 
fate  of  the  city  and  that  of  the  empire  (March  30th). 

The  monarchs  and  generals  entered  Paris  at  the  head  of 
200,000  men.  Yet  they  declared  that  they  entered  not  as  vic¬ 
torious  enemies,  but  as  friends  and  liberators,  because  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Bourbons  returned  in  their  train.  About  a  hundred 
royalists  succeeded  in  raising  a  hurrah  for  the  king  (Vive  le  roi !) 
in  the  streets,  as  the  allies  marched  in,  and  now  some  of  the 
chief  men — Talleyrand  at  their  head — met  with  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  of  the  monarchs,  and  agreed  upon  dethroning  Napoleon. 

On  the  following  day  Talleyrand  assembled  the  senate,  which 
appointed  immediately  a  provisional  government  (at  the  head 
of  which  the  same  Talleyrand  was  placed),  and  then  passed  a 
decree,  that  declared  the  emperor  dethroned,  and  the  army  and 
people  released  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  (April  2d).  Talley¬ 
rand  gave  the  principle  of  this  perfidious  and  criminal  proceeding 
the  name  of  “  legitimacy  ” 
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LOUIS  XVIII.— THE  CHARTER. 

The  same  senate  projected  immediately  a  new  constitution, 
which  transferred  the  crown  of  France  to  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier, 
brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  called  to  the  throne  by  the  free  election 
of  the  people,  then  (characteristically  enough)  guarded  the 
interests  of  the  actual  senators,  and  finally  consecrated  the 
main  principles  of  the  revolution,  i.  e.  the  representative  system. 
The  legislature  accepted  without  delay  the  new  constitution 
(April  6th). 

In  conformity  with  this  constitution,  the  count  of  Artois,  as 
general-lieutenant  of  the  king,  took  provisionally  the  reins  of  the 
state,  and  Louis  XVIII.,  leaving  his  asylum,  England,  appeared 
soon  after  upon  the  soil  of  France  (April  25th)  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  throne. 

But,  before  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  declared  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion  invalid,  and  promised  to  present  another,  similar  one,  to  the 
senate  and  legislature.  He  fulfilled  his  promise  by  making 
known  (June  4th)  the  constitution  made  and  destined  by  him  for 
the  French  kingdom.  At  the  same  time,  he  called  the  year  of 
his  return  the  19th  year  of  his  reign,  as  if,  by  right,' his  reign 
had  commenced  already  in  1795,  with  the  death  of  the  dauphin 
(styled  Louis  XVII.),  and  continued  validly  without  interruption  ; 
and  he  pronounced  openly  that  he  had  set  bounds  to  the  full 
power  which  God  and  his  ancestors  had  conferred  upon  him,  by 
the  charter,  only  out  of  his  own  free  will  and  judgment. 

These  assertions,  however,  found  very  little  approbation  in 
public  opinion.  “  What  \”  it  was  said,  “  a  whole  generation  of 
acknowledged  subsistence  not  sufficient  to  make  a  power  legiti¬ 
mate? — Napoleon,  whom  the  pope  had  crowned,  with  whom 
Austria  had  connected  herself  by  the  ties  of  blood,  whom  Russia 
had  long  honoured  as  the  legislator  of  Europe — only  reserving  to 
herself  some  participation  in  power, — whose  powerful  word  had 
called  states  and  kingdoms  into  existence,  the  full  legitimacy  of 
which  the  world  had  not  doubted,  before  whom  the  most  power¬ 
ful  of  the  earth  had  trembled,  to  whom  most  had  rendered  homage 
with  voluntary  officiousness,  and  with  whom  his  victors,  only  a 
few  weeks  before  the  catastrophe,  had  negotiated  as  with  the 
incontestably  legitimate  monarch  of  France,  Napoleon  had  been 
no  legitimate  ruler? — If  this  is  the  case,  to  what  shall  nations 
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cling,  by  what  shall  they  know  whether  the  master  who  demands 
obedience  from  them  is  a  usurper  or  legitimate  regent  V’ 

Furthermore,  the  formal  defects  which  originally  existed  in  the 
charter  were  afterwards  corrected  by  diverse  reciprocal  con¬ 
cessions;  and  it  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  France,  that  the 
projection  of  this  charter  fell  in  the  days,  when  the  spirit  of 
the  people,  and  their  love  of  liberty  were  considered  worth 
minding. 

In  virtue  of  this  charter,  the  king,  invested  with  the  character 
of  sanctity  and  inviolability,  was  to  exercise  exclusively  the 
executive  power,  and  to  have  the  right  of  making  war  and  peace. 
His  ministers,  however,  were  to  be  responsible.  The  legislative 
power  was  to  belong  in  common  to  the  king  and  two  chambers, 
one  composed  of  peers  (hereditary  or  for  life,  appointed  by  the 
king),  the  other  of  deputies  elected  by  the  people.  These  cham¬ 
bers  were  to  be  assembled  once  every  year.  The  proposals  of 
laws  were  to  proceed  from  the  king,  the  chambers,  however, 
permitted  to  petition  for  them.  The  number  of  the  peers  was  to 
be  unlimited,  and  hence  its  increase  dependent  upon  the  free  will 
of  the  king.  An  extraordinary  jurisdiction  was  given  to  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  peers  in  cases  of  high  treason ;  its  regular  sessions  were  to 
be  secret.  The  chamber  of  deputies  was  composed  of  deputies 
from  the  departments  (262  in  number  as  before),  who  were  forty 
years  old  at  least,  and  paid  annually  1000  franks  in  direct  taxes. 
Colleges  of  electors  (thirty  years  old  and  paying  a  tax  of  300 
franks)  were  to  elect  them ;  their  appointment  was  to  be  for 
five  years,  yet  the  renewal  of  a  fifth  part  to  take  place  every 
year.  Publicity  was  ordained  for  the  sessions  of  this  chamber. 
The  granting  of  taxes  was  to  be  valid  only  for  one  year,  the  civil 
list,  however,  was  to  be  fixed  immediately  ,for  the  whole  reign 
of  a  king.  Jurisdiction  was  confided  to  judges  to  be  appointed 
by  the  king,  it  is  true,  but  unremoveable,  and  the  institution  of 
the  jury,  and  that  of  justices  of  peace  were  retained.  No 
extraordinary  tribunals — with  the  dangerous  exception  of  the 
prevotal  courts  which  should  perhaps  appear  necessary — were  to 
be  established.  The  charter  guarantied,  besides,  the  liberty  of 
persons  and  property,  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  press,  the 
equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law,  and  in  bearing  the  burdens 
of  the  state,  the  abolition  of  confiscation  of  property,  and  the 
odious  conscription. 
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TERMINATION  OF  THE  ITALIAN  WAR.— THE  FIRST  PEACE  OF  PARIS. 

In  the  meantime  Napoleon,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  conjure  the 
storm  by  an  abdication  in  favor  of  his  son,  had  finally  complied 
with  unconditional  abdication.  Yet  he  was  to  retain  the  title 
of  emperor,  and  to  have  the  island  of  Elba  as  a  sovereign  princi¬ 
pality,  and  an  annual  revenue  of  two  millions  of  francs  from  the 
French  treasury — together  with  considerable  pensions  for  the 
different  members  of  his  family  (April  11th).  Soon  after  he 
actually  departed  for  Elba. 

In  Italy,  Eugene  had  gained  in  February  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  Austrians  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincio,  and  maintained 
the  superiority  in  the  field  until  the  last  moment.  But  the  news 
of  the  catastrophe  in  France  and  of  Napoleon’s  abdication  ended 
his  resistance.  The  French  troops  marched  back  to  France  in 
virtue  of  a  truce  (April  16th).  Soon  after  the  whole  country  was 
resigned  by  a  new  treaty  (April  23d)  to  the  Austrian  troops, 
which  took  possession  of  Lombardy  in  the  name  of  the  emperor 
Francis.  Eugene  obtained  a  moderate  establishment.  Piedmont 
and  Tuscany  were  immediately  taken  into  possession  for  their 
former  possessors,  Modena  for  the  Austrian  archduke,  Francis,  the 
heir  of  the  house  of  Este,  but  Parma  for  the  empress  Marie  Louise, 
who  repaired  from  Blois,  without  seeing  her  husband  again,  wTith 
her  son,  to  the  protection  of  her  father,  the  emperor  Francis. 

Not  long  after  general  peace  was  concluded  at  Paris.  All  the 
belligerent  powers,  except  Spain,  signed  the  same  day  (May 
30th)  the  instruments  of  peace,  which  were  of  a  similar  tenor. 
The  monarchs,  considering  that  it  would  be  a  bad  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  re-established  dominion  of  the  Bourbons,  if  they  com¬ 
menced  with  dismembering  the  old  kingdom,  left  to  France  her 
old  boundary  of  Jan.  1st,  1792,  and  even  added  somewhat  to  her 
ancient  territory.  She  recovered  also  her  lost  colonies  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  islands  of 
Tabago,  St.  Lucie,  and  Isle  de  France,  ceded  to  England,  and 
of  the  part  of  St.  Domingo  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  Basle,  which 
was  retroceded  to  Spain.  Besides,  France  was  exempted  from 
all  contributions  of  war  and  other  oppressive  requisitions. 

In  regard  to  the  conquests  wrested  from  France,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  Holland,  with  a  considerable  augmentation  of  territory 
should  fall  to  the  house  of  Orange,  that  Switzerland  should  be 
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independent,  that  Germany  should  form  a  confederation  of  inde¬ 
pendent  states,  that  Italy,  except  the  part  which  returned  under 
the  dominion  of  Austria,  should  likewise  consist  of  independent 
states,  but  that  the  island  of  Malta  should  remain  in  the  power 
of  England.  To  settle  definitively  all  the  new  relations,  a  con¬ 
gress,  consisting  of  plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  powers  which  had 
taken  part  in  the  war  on  either  side,  was  to  assemble  within  two 
months  at  Vienna. 

RETURN  OF  NAPOLEON  FROM  ELBA.— MURAT’S  FALL.— BATTLE  OF 
WATERLOO.— NAPOLEON  SENT  TO  ST.  HELENA. 

Peace  was  of  short  duration.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  maxims 
of  government  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  (those  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  court  and  the  now  dominant  party  of  the  emi¬ 
grants)  excited  a  discontent  so  general  and  so  profound  in  the  mass 
of  the  nation,  that  the  desire  of  liberation  became  day  by  day 
more  lively  and  impatient;  on  the  other  hand  the  most  violent 
controversies  and  dissensions  arose  at  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
Napoleon  observed  these  relations  with  a  fixed  look  from  his 
island;  and  then  he  re-appeared  suddenly  (March  1st,  1815) 
with  a  few  hundred  guards,  which  he  was  permitted  to  retain, 
and  some  volunteers  (Corsicans  and  Poles,  together  not  twelve 
hundred  in  number)  on  the  soil  of  France.  Cannes,  not  far  from 
Frejus,  was  again  the  point,  where,  full  of  his  vast  projects,  he 
debarked  upon  the  coast  of  France.  From  there,  as  in  a  tri¬ 
umphal  march,  he  passed  through  the  departments  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  a  people  intoxicated  with  joy,  and  made  his 
entry  into  Grenoble,  into  Lyons,  into  Paris  (March  20th)  as  ruler. 
No  epoch  of  his  history  is  more  glorious  for  him  than  this.  It 
was  not  with  his  handful  of  guards  that  he  conquered  the  strong 
kingdom  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  but  it  was  by  the  volun¬ 
tary  devotedness  of  the  nation,  or — if  this  be  not  admitted — by 
the  prevailing  hatred  towards  the  restoration  that  had  taken 
place. 

The  king  hearing  bad  accounts  in  rapid  succession,  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  defection  of  his  functionaries  of  state,  of  his  troops 
and  generals,  of  the  irresistible  progress  of  the  emperor,  fled  from 
Paris  (March  20th)  to  Lille,  and,  not  being  secure  there,  to 
Ghent.  Napoleon  (upon  whose  head  a  reward  of  two  millions 
had  heen  set)  took  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom  without 
bloodshed. 
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Then  the  friends  of  liberty  raised  their  heads,  and  hoped  now, 
dfter  the  tyrannical  character  of  Napoleon  had  been  broken  by 
his  misfortune,  to  maintain  themselves  under  his  strong  arm  in 
possession  of  the  reasonable  rights  and  liberal  institutions  which 
they  had  purchased  by  immense  contests  and  sacrifices.  This 
hope  was  confirmed  by  most  of  the  proclamations  and  measures 
of  Napoleon  after  his  return,  and  especially  by  the  “  supple¬ 
mentary  act”  of  the  fourth  constitution,  which  he,  at  a  “  May- 
field,”  held  solemnly  at  Paris,  caused  to  be  announced  in  the 
assembly  of  deputies  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.*  Celebrated 
names,  patriots  of  the  brightest  days  of  the  republic,  now  re¬ 
appeared  among  the  freely  elected  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  even  among  the  ministers;  and  a  spirit  of  justice,  modera¬ 
tion  and  mildness,  prevailed  in  the  acts  of  the  government.  Its 
position  seemed  inoffensive,  even  towards  foreign  states,  and 
without  danger  for  the  state  of  peace.  For  Napoleon  declared, 
publicly  and  solemnly,  that  he  would  observe  punctually  the 
peace  of  Paris;  that  he  had  renounced  his  earlier  idea  of  a  great 
empire,  and  that  he  would  live  henceforth  only  for  the  interior 
administration,  i.  e.  for  the  happiness  of  his  people. 

On  their  part,  the  monarchs  still  assembled  in  Vienna,  im¬ 
mediately  after  they  had  received  the  news  of  Napoleon’s 
landing,  pronounced  a  terrible  proscription  against  him  (March 
13th);  they  declared  his  lawful  claim,  even  to  existence,  for¬ 
feited  by  his  departure  from  Elba,  his  person  consequently  ex¬ 
cluded  from  general,  human,  and  civil  rights,  and,  as  an  enemy 
of  the  world,  delivered  over  to  public  justice.  The  first  and  only 
example  in  the  history  of  the  world  (the  excommunications  of  the 
popes  excepted)  of  a  sentence  of  proscription  pronounced  against 
a  crowned  head  for  the  rupture  of  peace !  It  was  published 
in  the  name  of  the  eight  powers  that  had  signed  the  peace  of 
Paris. 

But  whilst  thus  the  plenitude  of  opprobrium  and  abhorrence 
was  poured  out  upon  him — as  upon  the  chief  of  an  abject  band 
of  robbers — the  precipitate  raising  of  immense  armaments  ex¬ 
pressed  the  regard  of  his  power.  The  alliance  of  Chaumont 
was  renewed  and  confirmed,  all  the  powers  of  Europe  (except 
Sweden,  Naples  and  the  Porte)  acceded  to  it.  The  forces  raised 


*  Appointed  the  26th  of  May,  but  not  held  until  the  1st  of  June. 
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against  Napoleon  were  estimated  at  1,365,000  soldiers.  Nations 
started  from  their  short  dream  of  peace,  sacrificed  anew,  for 
combating  the  man  of  fear,  property  and  blood. 

So  the  contest  commenced.  Murat,  king  of  Naples,  who 
awoke  too  late  from  his  blindness,  and  who  attacked  Austria  too 
soon,  was  previously  overpowered  in  a  short  war.  His  over- 
hasty  declaration  for  Napoleon  bore  him  bad  fruits.  The 
Austrians  declared  war  against  him  (April  10th),  repulsed  his 
troops  which  had  advanced  to  the  Po,  and  pursued  them  in 
storm-march.  Defeated  in  several  battles  in  rapid  succession, 
and  bereft  of  all  hope,  Murat  left  his  kingdom  (May  20th,  1815), 
and  fled  to  the  French  coast.  His  country  was  taken  into  pos¬ 
session  by  the  Austrians  for  King  Ferdinand  IV.,  without  further 
war.  Murat  ventured  afterwards  a  desperate  invasion  of  Naples, 
was  taken  prisoner  after  his  landing  by  the  adherents  of  King 
Ferdinand,  and  shot  according  to  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial 
(Oct.  13th). 

The  war  against  Napoleon  was  of  short  duration.  The  em¬ 
peror  at  the  head  of  his  valiant  phalanxes  advanced,  at  first 
successfully,  crossed  the  Sambre,  defeated  the  Prussians  in  a 
murderous  battle  near  Ligny  (June  16th),  and  was  preparing  a 
similar  fate  for  the  English  army  under  Wellington,  which  offered 
hand  to  the  Prussians.  But  the  cold-blooded  resistance  of  Wel¬ 
lington  in  the  ternble  battle  of  Waterloo  (or,  as  the  Prussians 
called  it,  of  Belle  Alliance)  (June  18th),  arrested  the  progress  of 
Napoleon’s  legions,  until  the  Prussian  army  under  Blucher — 
who,  notwithstanding  his  defeat,  hastened  to  the  decisive  contest 
with  his  ordinary  courage — wrested  from  the  emperor  his  already 
half-gained  victory.  The  loss  in  men  and  munitions  was  im¬ 
mense  on  the  part  of  the  vanquished,  and  the  emperor  himself, 
seeing  the  irremediableness  of  the  blow,  hastened  back  to  Paris 
without  delay  (June  20th).  Yet  the  victors  had  lost  in  two 
terrible  days  50,000  men. 

There  was  little  fighting  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The 
victors  had  only  to  pursue,  take  prisoners  and  make  booty. 
Soon  Blucher  appeared  in  sight  of  the  dismayed  capital  (June 
29th).  After  a  few  days  the  capitulation  was  signed,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  French  army  promised  to  evacuate  Paris  within 
three  days  and  retire  behind  the  Loire  within  eight  days. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  Blucher  with  the  Prussians  and  Wellington 
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with  the  English  entered  Paris  on  two  sides,  and  Louis  XVIII. 
re-appeared  without  delay  in  his  re-conquered  residence  (July 
8th).  The  chamber  of  deputies,  which  during  the  thunder  of 
the  enemies’  cannons  had  assiduously  and  undauntingly  provided 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  people  by  many  manly 
resolutions,  was  now  dissolved  (July  13th);  and,  notwithstanding 
the  assurances  of  a  general  amnesty  given  by  the  king  at  Ghent, 
vengeance,  in  part  bloody  vengeance,  was  taken  by  several 
exceptive  decrees  on  the  most  detested  peers  and  generals. 

The  reign  of  Napoleon  had  previously  ended.  After  his  return 
to  the  capital  he  tried  to  dissolve  the  chambers  and  get  himself 
proclaimed  dictator.  But  the  chambers,  upon  the  motion  of 
La  Fayette,  declared  themselves  permanent,  and  every  attempt 
to  dissolve  them,  high  treason.  The  magnanimous  men  who 
adopted  this  resolution,  regarded  the  salvation  of  liberty,  not  that 
of  one  man,  as  their  task.  Then  Napoleon  abdicated  in  favor  of 
his  son,  Napoleon  II.  (June  22d),  and  the  chambers  thanked  him 
for  this  resolution.  A  provisory  commission  of  government  was 
appointed,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  crafty  Fouche,  and  a 
deputation  of  the  chambers  (La  Fayette,  Benjamin  Constant  and 
four  other  distinguished  men)  hastened  to  Hagenau,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  allied  monarchs.  But  from  these  they  received 
the  written  declaration  (June  30th),  that  no  negotiation  could 
take  place,  until  the  person  of  Napoleon  was  in  their  power. 
The  commissioners  of  government  took  no  other  measures  for 
the  emperor’s  safety  than  to  order  two  frigates  to  be  kept  ready 
at  Rochefort  for  his  passage  to  America.  His  own  attempts 
to  negotiate  were  also  fruitless.  He  therefore  embarked  at 
Rochefort  (July  8th) ;  but  the  English  cruisers  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  put  out  to  sea.  In  this  embarrassment  he  accepted  the 
offer  of  Captain  Maitland  to  grant  him  an  asylum  upon  his  ship 
of  the  line,  the  Bellerophon,  declaring  that  he  surrendered  him¬ 
self  to  the  protection  of  the  English  laws,  and  that  he  would 
henceforth  live  in  England  as  a  private  man. 

But  there  was  no  longer  any  law  or  right  for  the  proscribed. 
Landing  in  Plymouth  was  refused  to  Napoleon,  and  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  him,  that  he  would  be  conveyed  to  St.  Helena,  as 
the  common  prisoner  of  all  the  allies,  yet  under  the  particular 
supervision  of  England.  This  was  done  immediately  (Aug.  7th), 
and  on  the  18th  of  Oct.  the  man  who  had  been  for  nineteen 
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years  the  admiration  and  terror  of  the  world,  landed  on  that 
awfully  solitary  and  desert  island,  the  rocky  grave  destined  for 
him.  But  the  terrible  impression  of  his  unexampled  fall,  the 
natural  interest  felt  for  the  man  who  stood  under  the  most  fearful 
fate,  under  the  almighty  power  of  enemies,  with  a  soul  unbent, 
has  now  reconciled  the  world  with  him,  who  was  formerly  hated, 
and  even  abhorred  almost  generally  out  of  France;  the  judg¬ 
ments  that  are  now  passed  upon  him,  the  reflections  and  com¬ 
parisons  which  St.  Helena  has  called  forth,  are  more  glorious 
for  him  than  once  the  adulations  of  the  cringing  senate  and 
the  venal  troop  of  writers. 

THE  SECOND  PEACE  OF  PARIS.— THE  HOLY  ALLIANCE. 

By  the  captivity  of  Napoleon  the  object  of  the  war  was 
attained ;  the  allies,  as  the  advocates  of  France  said,  had  nothing 
further  to  desire.  Not  so  much  as  a  treaty  of  peace  was  neces¬ 
sary,  since  he  against  whom  alone  war  was  waged  was  over¬ 
thrown. 

But  the  monarchs  thought,  that  they  were  obliged  to  require 
some  sacrifices  of  France,  partly  for  indemnifying  the  enormous 
expenses  of  the  war,  which  the  “  liberated,”  as  they  said,  would 
have  to  bear  at  all  events,  partly  for  preventing  similar  dangers 
in  the  future,  partly  in  fine  for  satisfying  their  own  nations,  which 
had  declared  loudly  their  chagrin  at  the  mildness  of  the  first 
peace  of  Paris.  The  last  reason  was  certainly  very  cogent. 
The  French  ministers  listened,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  reluc¬ 
tantly  to  these  reasons.  Yet  finally,  after  long  negotiations,  the 
French  plenipotentiaries  and  those  of  the  allied  powers  concluded 
a  treaty,  called  the  second  peace  of  Paris  (Nov.  20th,  1815). 

By  this  peace  France  consented  to  the  cession  of  a  considera¬ 
ble  territory.  The  boundaries  of  1790  (not  of  1792,  as  in  the 
first  peace  of  Paris)  were  fixed  as  the  basis,  and  some  other 
restrictions  established  besides.  Namely,  the  fortresses  of 
Philippeville  and  Marienburg,  the  dutchy  of  Bouillon,  Saar- 
louis,  Saarbrueck  and  the  country  from  the  Saar  to  the  Lauter, 
together  with  the  fortress  of  Landau,  were  to  be  ceded  by 
France.  (The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  obtained  the  first, 
the  German  confederation  the  last  mentioned  districts).  Sar¬ 
dinia  was  to  recover  complete  possession  of  Savoy  and  Nice, 
and  Switzerland  to  receive  again  the  little  territory  of  Gex. 
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France  next  engaged  to  pay  the  powers  the  sum  of  seven  hundred 
millions  of  francs  as  indemnity  (a  fourth  of  which  was  destined  for 
the  better  fortification  of  the  boundaries  towards  France,  but  to  this 
day  has  been  mostly  unapplied  to  that),  and  to  satisfy  the  multi- 
nominal  demands  for  compensation  on  the  part  of  the  subjects 
of  the  allied  monarchs  as  well  as  of  the  bank  of  Hamburg.  It 
was  also  agreed,  that  an  allied  army  of  150,000  men  should 
occupy  for  five  years  (yet  in  case  the  conduct  of  the  French 
was  satisfactory,  only  three  years)  a  determinate  district  of  the 
French  territory  with  a  number  of  important  fortresses,  and  that 
during  this  time  France  should  pay  annually  fifty  millions  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  troops.  Finally,  it  was  decided,  that 
the  dominion  of  the  Bourbons  should  continue  to  exist  as  the 
law  of  foreign  powers ;  although  at  the  same  time  the  laudable 
obligation  to  respect  sacredly  the  charter  was  imposed  upon  the 
Bourbons. 

Besides  this  general  treaty,  the  different  powers  concluded 
among  themselves  numerous  partial  treaties. 

Finally,  the  treasures  of  art,  plundered  by  the  French  in  the 
different  periods  of  the  revolutionary  war,  were  taken  back,  and 
even  before  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  humiliation  of  France 
was  complete. 

Thus  ended  the  revolution.  But  in  order  that  this  abyss  might 
never  open  again,  the  victors  of  Napoleon,  the  monarchs  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  yet  present  at  Paris,  concluded 
personally,  without  the  counter-signature  of  their  ministers,  the 
“  Holy  Alliance”  (Sept.  26th,  1815).  In  the  commencement  of 
this  treaty,  of  which  the  history  of  the  world  offers  no  example, 
is  declared,  that  the  three  monarchs  who  concluded  it  personally, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  events  of  the  last  three  years,  had 
arrived  at  the  intimate  conviction,  that  they  should  base  all  their 
conduct  upon  the  sublime  truths  taught  us  by  the  holy  religion 
of  our  Saviour,  and  take,  consequently,  as  a  rule,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  states,  and  in  their  reciprocal  political  relations, 
the  precepts  of  justice,  of  Christian  love  and  peace.  They  de¬ 
clared,  that,  conformably  to  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scripture, 
they  would  remain  united  by  the  bonds  of  a  true  and  indissoluble 
fraternity,  that  they  would  consider  themselves  as  compatriots, 
and  render  one  another  assistance  in  every  case ;  and  that  they 
would  direct  their  subjects  and  their  armies,  as  whose  fathers 
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they  regarded  themselves,  in  the  same  brotherly  spirit.  The  three 
monarchs  declared  besides,  that  they  regarded  themselves  as  the 
vicegerents  of  Providence,  charged  with  governing  the  branches 
of  one  and  the  same  family,  since  they  perceived  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  nations  of  which  they  and  their  subjects  formed  a  part,  had 
in  reality  no  other  sovereign  than  him,  to  whom  alone  power 
belongs,  namely,  God,  and  our  divine  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Word  of  the  Most  High,  the  Word  of  life. 

All  the  powers  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  pope  and 
the  Porte,  were  invited  to  accession.  All  the  invited  acceded 
with  the  exception  of  England,  the  regent  of  which  declared, 
that  although  he  shared  personally  the  principles  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  he  could  not,  according  to  the  constitution  of  his  king¬ 
dom  enter  into  any  treaty  with  foreign  powers  without  the  sig¬ 
nature  and  representation  of  responsible  ministers.  Subsequent 
events  have  brought  to  light  the  true  spirit  and  the  natural  effects 
of  this  so-named  “  Holy  Alliance.” 

THE  CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA.— RUSSIA.— PRUSSIA.— POLAND. 

It  had  been  stipulated  by  the  first  peace  of  Paris,  that  within 
two  months  a  congress  should  assemble  at  Vienna  to  settle  all 
the  important  affairs  of  Europe  and  its  parts  which  had  not  been 
terminated  by  the  conclusion  of  peace.  After  some  delay,  that 
illustrious  congress  finally  met  in  the  last  days  of  September,  and 
the  first  of  October,  with  which,  considering  the  dignity  and 
splendor  of  its  members,  and  the  importance  of  the  transactions, 
no  other  congress  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  not  even 
that  of  Westphalia,  is  to  be  compared.  Two  emperors,  four 
kings,  the  first  ministers  and  statesmen  of  nearly  all  the  European 
states,  an  innumerable  multitude  of  agents  of  different  princes, 
classes,  families,  and  individuals,  assembled  in  the  imperial  resi¬ 
dence  of  Austria,  to  establish  a  fundamental  principle  for  public 
law,  and  the  political  system  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  to  settle 
definitively  a  multitude  of  particular  differences.  Europe,  nay, 
the  whole  civilized  world,  directed  its  look  to  Vienna,  from 
whence  such  great  decisions  were  to  come. 

But — as  with  impressive  unanimity  the  thinking  of  all  nations 
complained — the  congress  of  Vienna  has  by  no  means  responded 
to  its  high  mission,  which  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  congress,  possessing  power  to  decide,  appeared,  it  is  true,  as 
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invested  with  the  right  of  decision ;  but  at  all  events  it  was 
bound  to  decide  conformably  to  justice  and  the  general  inte¬ 
rest.  For  this  it  remains  responsible  to  history.  To  history 
belongs  the  right  of  judging  freely  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
decrees  of  the  congress  of  Vienna. 

The  principal  concern,  and  in  comparison  with  which  all 
others  were  hardly  taken  into  account,  was  the  satisfaction  of 
the  claims  or  demands  of  the  reigning  houses.  Of  these,  some 
demanded  aggrandizement,  others  indemnification,  others  re¬ 
establishment.  Europe,  with  its  nations,  as  a  mass  of  property 
to  be  distributed  freely,  stood  under  the  arbitrary  disposition  of 
the  congress.  Population,  revenue,  and  area — these  were  the 
factors  used  alone  in  calculation;  never  were  nations  treated 
more  openly  and  with  less  reserve  as  real  merchandise,  than  by 
the  congress  of  Vienna. 

Soon  a  violent  dissension  broke  out  among  the  members  of  the 
congress,  which  even  caused  apprehension  of  war,  and  was 
barely  hushed  only  by  reciprocal  renunciation  of  just,  and  reci¬ 
procal  concession  of  unjust  demands,  in  part  also  by  the  adoption 
of  strange  expedients,  that  were  opposed  to  the  dominant  prin¬ 
ciples.  Artifice  took  the  place  of  the  higher  policy,  and  conse¬ 
quence  was  sacrificed  to  the  satisfaction  of  individuals. 

Once  occupied  with  particular  interests,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  favor  or  disfavor,  the  congress  soon  saw  itself  inundated 
with  a  multitude  of  petitions  and  reclamations,  in  the  examination 
of  which  the  precious  time,  that  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  continent  and  the  world,  was  consumed. 

By  these  means  time  and  pleasure  of  labor  were  lost  for  impor¬ 
tant  things.  For  the  truly  great  interests  of  nations  as  much  as 
nothing  was  done.  For  this  the  congress  is  responsible  to  man¬ 
kind. 

But  finally,  of  the  decisions  of  the  congress,  many  were  directly 
contrary  to  the  vividly  felt  wants  and  evidently  just  pretensions 
of  nations,  many  manifestly  deleterious  to  the  general  welfare,  or 
dangerous. 

The  following  view  of  the  decisions  of  the  congress  will  justify 
this  censuring  judgment. 

At  the  opening  of  the  congress  the  objects  of  deliberation 
were  distinguished  into  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  those  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  first  were  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  eight 
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powers  that  had  signed  the  peace  of  Paris.  The  affairs  of 
Germany  were  at  first  conducted  merely  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Hanover  and  Wurtemberg,  with 
whom,  however,  all  the  members  of  the  Germanic  confederation 
to  be  formed,  were  afterwards  associated. 

Of  the  European  affairs  the  first  was  the  satisfaction  of  the 
principal  powers,  which  by  their  great  efforts  had  subverted  the 
world-throne  of  Napoleon.  In  the  first  place  Russia,  which  had 
made  war,  not  for  Europe,  but  only  for  itself,  and  to  which  in 
the  war  against  Napoleon  the  assistance  of  Europe  had  been 
much  more  useful  than  to  the  latter  the  assistance  of  the  former, 
received  Poland,  the  reward  demanded  beforehand.  Thus  the 
Russian  giant  was  permitted  to  step  over  the  Vistula,  and  the 
sides  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  consequently  the  heart  of  Europe 
exposed  to  him,  whilst  bulwarks  were  anxiously  raised  against 
France,  and  every  where  only  past  dangers,  the  recollection  of 
which  excited  a  ghostly  fear,  but  nowhere  future,  were  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  equitable  demand  of  Prussia  (which  had  indeed  contri¬ 
buted  more  than  Russia  to  the  liberation  of  the  world)  to  be 
re-established  in  her  former  power,  found  a  most  deplorable 
obstacle  in  Russia’s  aggrandizement.  For  the  loss  of  her  terri¬ 
tory  in  Poland  (the  greater  part  of  the  grand-dutchy  of  Warsaw) 
only  Saxony  appeared  as  a  corresponding  indemnity.  Prussia 
demanded  this  country.  But  England,  France,  Austria  and 
Bavaria  declared  decidedly  against  this  act  of  violence  (not  for 
the  interest  of  the  Saxon  people,  but  merely  for  that  of  the  king) ; 
nay,  they  concluded  on  this  account  a  formal  alliance  (Jan.  6th, 
1815)  against  Russia,  which  supported  the  demand  of  Prussia 
from  selfish  motives.  Then  an  accommodation  was  finally 
brought  about,  which  preserved  for  Prussia  some  districts  of  Po¬ 
land,  under  the  name  of  the  grand-dutchy  of  Posen,  and  which  gave 
this  power  only  two-fifths  of  Saxony.  Prussia  then  received  con¬ 
siderable  territories  between  the  Rhine  and  Meuse,  whereby  com¬ 
munications  no  less  unnatural,  than  the  previous  intersections, 
were  established,  and  Prussia,  although  completely  indemnified  in 
respect  to  population  and  revenues,  found  herself  injured  as  to 
her  political  and  military  position. 

In  this  so  arbitrary  organization  of  Poland  the  powers  thought 
of  none  less,  than  of  the  Poles  themselves  (setting  aside  a  vague 
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assurance  of  constitutional  rights).  They  were  only  pleased  to 
create  a  “  republic  of  Cracow,”  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
the  three  great  neighbours,  an  anomaly  of  the  strangest  sort, 
which  only  furnishes  the  proof,  that  the  congress  could  not  agree 
to  give  the  city  of  Cracow  to  one  of  the  three  powers. 

CONTINUATION.  —  AUSTRIA.  —  ITALY.— THE  NETHERLANDS.  — 
OTHER  STATES  OF  EUROPE  AND  PARTICULAR 
DECISIONS  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 

Up'opt  Italy  had  Austria,  next  after  the  re-establishment  of  her 
dominion  over  eastern  and  the  greatest  part  of  western  Gallicia, 
over  Tyrol  and  Salzburg,  and  over  the  now  enlarged  Illyria, 
cast  her  desiring  look.  Venice  and  Lombardy,  with  boundaries 
advantageously  traced,  were  abandoned  to  the  finally  triumphant 
imperial  house.  The  dream  of  independence,  the  dream  of 
national  union  ceased  consequently  for  the  Italians ;  a  foreign 
sceptre  was  to  be  henceforth  extended  over  their  finest  provinces. 
Parma  and  Piacenza,  regarded  as  objects  of  traffic,  were  destined 
for  the  indemnification  of  a  princess,  who  had  not  the  least  title 
to  Parma.  Yet  these  states  were  more  fortunate  than  Genoa, 
which,  without  any  fault,  was  condemned  to  the  loss  of  its 
independence  and  liberty,  and  subjected  to  Sardinia.  The  idea 
of  an  aggrandizement  of  Sardinia,  for  erecting  a  barrier  against 
France,  or  a  strong  intermediary  power  between  France  and 
Austria,  supported  principally  by  England,  gave  the  title  to  this. 
By  the  suppression  of  another  republic  (Lucca,  given  to  the 
former  queen  of  Hetruria  and  her  son)  the  wanton  complaints 
of  Spain  were  silenced.  But,  as  it  were  in  a  freak  of  good 
humour,  the  little  republic  of  San  Marino,  which,  to  be  sure, 
could  not  appear  dangerous,  was  maintained  as  a  free  state. 

In  Lower  Italy  Murat  was  at  first  acknowledged  king  of 
Naples,  and  even  promised  an  aggrandizement  of  territory.  Fer¬ 
dinand  IV.  preserved  only  Sicily.  But  the  war  imprudently 
undertaken  by  the  first  of  these  monarchs  against  Austria,  occa¬ 
sioned,  without  another  reason  founded  in  law,  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  upon  the  throne  of  the  two 
Sicilies. 

A  highly  important  political  creation,  emanating  from  the 
same  principle,  as  the  aggrandizement  of  Sardinia,  was  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  in  favor  of  the  house  of 
Orange.  Belgium  and  some  other  territories  bordering  on  France 
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were  united  with  Holland,  for  forming  a  solid  bulwark  against 
this  power.  The  grand-dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  of  which,  however, 
the  capital  was  declared  a  fortress  of  the  Germanic  confedera¬ 
tion,  was  also  joined  to  the  new  kingdom.  But  this  idea,  which 
was  certainly  grand,  was  spoiled  in  its  execution,  not  only  because 
the  system  of  natural  boundaries  was  pusillanimously  renounced, 
but  also  because  the  strange  dispersion  of  diverse  principalities 
deprived  the  German  territory  west  of  the  Rhine  of  its  intrinsic 
power,  and  because  the  extension  of  Prussia  to  the  Meuse  and 
Moselle  created  many  dangerous  points  of  contact. 

The  congress  was  occupied  little  or  not  at  all  with  the  acqui¬ 
sitions  of  England.  This  power  retained,  therefore,  Malta,  Hel¬ 
goland,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  together  with  many  important 
colonies  in  the  two  Indies,  as  well  as  the  protectorate  of  the 
Ionian  islands.  The  king  of  England  recovered  Hanover,  under 
the  title  of  a  kingdom  belonging  to  the  Germanic  confederation, 
with  a  considerable  augmentation  of  territory,  which  was  deter¬ 
mined  in  part  by  the  federative  act,  and  in  part  by  diverse  par¬ 
ticular  treaties. 

Sweden  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Norway.  Den¬ 
mark,  to  which  Swedish  Pomerania  had  been  given  in  return, 
exchanged  this  province  with  Prussia  for  a  part  of  Lauenburg. 

Spain  and  Portugal,  the  restoration  of  Olivenza  to  the  last 
excepted,  neither  gained  nor  lost  any  thing  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna.  The  arrogant  voice  of  Spain  created,  however,  diffi¬ 
culty  or  confusion  in  more  than  one  transaction.  The  congress 
took  no  measure  for  repressing  the  horrible  tyranny  exercised  in 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  from  the  moment  of  his  re-establish¬ 
ment  upon  the  throne,  against  his  nation,  that  is  to  say  the 
noblest  part  of  it,  against  the  magnanimous  cortes  and  their 
valiant  friends,  who  had  saved  his  kingdom,  which  he  himself  had 
abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  foreigners. 

Switzerland  obtained  the  re-union  of  Neufchatel,  Wallis  and 
Geneva,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  constant  neutrality  of 
the  twenty-two  cantons  of  which  it  was  now  composed.  Berne 
was  augmented  by  the  bishopric  of  Basle  and  some  other  terri¬ 
tories  ;  and  Geneva  had  some  cessions  from  Savoy  and  France. 
Valteline,  Chiavenna  and  Bormio  remained  under  the  dominion 
of  Austria,  which  in  return  ceded  to  Grisons  the  seigniory  of 
Raezuns. 

Vol.  IV. — 2  G 
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We  shall  pass  over  a  multitude  of  trifling  decisions ;  we  shall, 
however,  yet  make  mention  of  two  resolutions  of  the  congress  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  to  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Schelde.  The  first  of  these,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  zeal  with  which  England  pressed  the  affair, 
sounded  but  very  lukewarm  and  indefinite ;  the  other,  although 
it  abolished  some  staple-rights,  excited  only  vain  expectations  in 
respect  to  the  main  point.  Some  propositions  tending  to  repres¬ 
sive  measures  against  the  African  pirates  remained  without  effect, 
as  well  as  other  motions  of  common  utility. 

Thus,  after  many  delays,  many  interruptions,  and  often  lowering 
dissensions,  this  comprehensive  act  was  terminated,  having  been 
most  efficaciously  promoted  by  the  re-appearance  of  Napoleon  on 
the  soil  of  France.  After  agreeing  upon  the  most  energetic 
measures  against  the  formidable  enemy,  seven  powers,  Austria, 
France,  England,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Russia  and  Sweden,  signed 
(June  9th)  this  memorable  act.  Spain  refused  to  sign,  being 
chagrined  at  the  decision  in  relation  to  Parma,  and  the  holy 
father  protested  against  it,  as  one  of  his  predecessors  did  against 
the  peace  of  Westphalia. 

THE  GERMANIC  CONFEDERATION. 

Germany  had  the  most  claim  to  the  healing  care  of  the  con¬ 
gress.  The  old  empire  was  buried;  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  which  took  its  place,  dissolved.  A  formless  mass  of 
peoples,  state-powers  and  interests,  Germany  expected  from  the 
hand  of  the  political  architect  a  new  organization  conformable 
to  the  spirit  of  the  time.  The  German  nation,  full  of  rejoicing 
at  its  great  victories,  at  its  liberation  from  the  foreign  yoke, 
flattered  itself  with  brilliant  dreams  of  a  glorious  future,  and 
looked  with  equal  confidence  and  hope  to  Vienna,  whence  the 
new  order  of  things  was  to  come. 

Then  after  tedious,  often  interrupted  labor,  appeared  the  act 
of  the  Germanic  confederation  (June  8th,  1815),  which,  as  in 
general  the  transactions  of  the  congress,  was  recently  brought 
to  a  speedy  close  by  the  return  of  Napoleon. 

In  virtue  of  this  act  the  sovereign  princes  and  free  cities  of 
Germany  united  in  a  perpetual  confederation,  the  object  of 
which  was  declared  to  be  the  maintenance  of  the  external  and 
internal  security  of  Germany  and  of  the  independence  and  invio- 
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lability  of  the  particular  German  states.  These  princes  and 
cities  were:  1)  Austria,  2)  Prussia,  3)  Bavaria,  4)  Saxony,  5) 
Hanover,  6)  Wurtemberg,  7)  Baden,  8)  Electoral  Hesse  (pre¬ 
serving  the  antiquated  title),  9)  the  grand-dutchy  of  Hesse,  10) 
Denmark  (on  account  of  Holstein),  11)  the  Netherlands  (on 
account  of  Luxemburg),  12)  the  Grand-ducal  and  Ducal  houses 
of  Saxony,  13)  Brunswick  and  Nassau,  14)  Meklenburg-Schwerin 
and  Meklenburg-Strelitz,  15)  Holstein,  Oldenburg,  Anhalt  and 
Swarzburg,  16)  Hohenzollern,  Lichtenstein,  Reuss,  Schaumburg- 
Lippe,  Lippe  and  Waldeck  (finally,  after  all  these  princes,  the 
cities,  free  to  their  own  astonishment),  17)  Luebec,  Frankfort, 
Bremen  and  Hamburg.  These  princes  and  cities  were  to  have 
regularly  in  the  assembly  of  the  confederation  (to  be  held  at 
Frankfort)  the  designated  seventeen  votes,  but  when  affairs  of 
particular  importance  or  those  expressly  stated  in  the  act  of 
confederation  should  occur,  they  were  to  vote  in  a  plenum , 
having  sixty-nine  votes.  In  both  of  these  assemblies  the  majority 
(in  the  ordinary  the  absolute,  in  the  plenum  that  of  two-thirds) 
was  to  decide,  but  in  organic  (?)  institutions  of  the  confede¬ 
ration,  in  the  acceptation  or  alteration  of  fundamental  laws,  in 
decisions  upon  jura  singulorum  or  upon  religious  affairs  only 
unanimity.  To  make  these  fundamental  laws  was  to  be  the  first 
business  of  the  Germanic  diet.  The  members  of  the  confedera¬ 
tion  were  to  have,  it  is  true,  the  right  of  concluding  alliances 
with  foreign  powers,  yet  without  prejudice  to  the  security  of  the 
confederation  and  its  particular  members.  No  war  was  to  take 
place  among  these  members,  but  their  difficulties  to  be  adjusted 
by  the  mediation  of  a  committee  of  the  assembly  of  the  confede¬ 
ration,  or  by  an  Austraegal  instantia. 

Such  were  the  general  dispositions  (included  also  in  the  act 
of  the  congress),  dispositions  certainly  salutary  in  their  apparent 
tendency.  One  circumstance  alone  seemed  ominous,  nay, 
dangerous  for  Germany,  that  among  the  members  of  its  body 
politic  five  European  powers  (Austria,  Prussia,  England,  Nether¬ 
lands  and  Denmark)  were  enumerated,  the  inclination  and  politi¬ 
cal  march  of  which  would  have  naturally  two  different  directions; 
the  first  (as  must  be  admitted)  towards  the  interest  of  Germany, 
the  second  towards  that  of  their  European  relations,  which  might 
easily  become  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  Germany. 

One  anchor  of  salvation,  from  European  dictates  yet  remained. 
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namely  the  disposition,  dangerous  to  the  common  welfare  in 
another  respect,  that  in  more  important  things  only  the  unanimity 
of  the  members  of  the  confederation  could  decide.  By  this 
means  every  particular  state,  the  government  of  which  was 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  interest  and  rights  of  its  people,  was  at 
least  assured  of  the  support  of  laws. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  particular  and  material  dispositions  of 
the  act  of  confederation :  besides  some  transitory  dispositions 
belonging  mostly  to  private  law  the  congressional  act  contained 
some  most  precious,  other  at  least  most  important  promises ;  but 
those,  the  realization  of  which  is  most  ardently  desired,  have 
not,  it  must  be  confessed,  been  fulfilled. 

The  promise  of  a  perfect  equality  of  rights  between  Christians  of 
all  confessions  was  a  consequence  so  natural  of  the  political  rela¬ 
tions  existing  in  Germany,  that,  on  account  of  these  alone,  even 
without  regard  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
realized  generally.  Some  dispositions  favorable  to  the  Jews 
were  added  to  this  article  of  the  act. 

To  give  at  least  some  satisfaction  to  the  loudly  pronounced 
desire  of  the  nation  for  unity,  the  right  of  possessing  real  estate 
out  of  the  particular  state  to  which  a  citizen  belonged,  the  right 
of  changing  residence  freely  in  the  different  German  territories, 
the  abolition  of  the  removing  duty  in  change  of  residence,  and 
the  right  of  entering  into  the  civil  and  military  services  of  every 
German  state  were  guarantied.  Yet  as  to  one  of  the  essential 
and  indispensable  conditions  for  establishing  some  national  unity 
in  Germany — the  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation  from  one 
state  to  another — only  a  future  deliberation  of  the  diet  of  the 
confederation,  “  at  its  first  meeting,”  however,  was  promised. 
Seventeen  years  have  since  elapsed,  and  there  exist  still  numerous 
lines  of  custom-houses  in  the  one  Germany,  and  agriculture  as 
well  as  industry  groans  still  under  the  weight  of  this  system  of 
barriers. 

Another  promise,  still  more  important  in  the  eyes  of  enlightened 
spirits  than  the  preceding,  that  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  has 
had  no  other  effect  until  this  dajq  than  the  augmentation  of  the 
rigors  of  the  censure  dictated  by  the  congress  of  Karlsbad. 

But  the  most  lively  interest  was  excited  by  the  two  articles, 
XIII.  and  XIV.,  both  being  of  great  moment  as  to  object  and 
sense.  The  thirteenth  article  contains  properly  the  reward  for 
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the  evils  and  sacrifices  suffered  for  long  years  by  the  faithful, 
loyal  people,  whose  attachment  to  prince  and  fatherland  was  not 
shaken  amidst  all  the  storms  and  temptations  ;  the  recompense 
for  the  blood  which  they  shed  so  gloriously  especially  in  the  holy 
war;  the  acknowledgment  of  their  progressed  culture  and  of 
the  most  urgent  demand  of  a  great  time,  which  could  not  be 
refused.  The  fourteenth  article  regulates  the  future  condition 
of  a  number  of  noble  families,  which,  previously  immediate 
members  of  the  empire  and  generally  reigning  lords,  were 
deprived  by  the  federative  act  or  its  consequences  of  immediate¬ 
ness  and  the  government  of  their  countries,  and  subjected  to  the 
sovereignty  of  their  former  colleagues.  Public  opinion  has 
received  the  manner  in  which  the  mediatized  were  satisfied  with 
great  disapprobation,  nay,  made  loud  complaint  against  it. 

Whilst  (in  Art.  XIII.)  not  two  lines  were  devoted  to  the  con¬ 
solation  of  the  peoples — the  term  employed : — "  There  shall  be 
a  representative  constitution  in  all  the  states  of  the  confedera¬ 
tion,”  and  whilst  even  the  vague  tenor  of  this  article  left  it  un¬ 
certain  whether  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  was  near  or  dis¬ 
tant  ;  whether  this  expression  signified  a  real  representation  of 
the  people  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  or  the  ancient 
feudal  states ;  whether  this  article  promised  merely  figuring 
provincial  states,  or  states  possessing  vital  powers :  the  interests 
of  the  nobility  have  been  stipulated  and  specified  with  all  possible 
precision  and  care,  in  an  article  of  sixty  lines.  The  fourteenth 
article  is  by  far  the  longest  and  most  circumstantial  of  the  whole 
act. 

Yet — so  it  was  further  said — the  nation  has  not  to  answer  for 
anything  hard  that  has  happened  to  them ;  it  was  fate,  chance, 
to  submit  to  which  is  the  law  of  nature. 

Next  was  deplored  the  confusion  of  ideas  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  rule  of  indemnification  or  re-establishment. 

The  rights  granted  by  the  federative  act  to  the  mediatized, 
are  chiefly  (in  particular  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  and 
police)  seignioral  rights,  i.  e.  rights  belonging  to  public  authority. 
Shall  the  inhabitants  of  the  mediatized  districts  have  henceforth 
two  lords  ?  Shall  they  on  the  one  hand  support  the  common 
burdens,  as  the  rest  of  the  subjects  of  the  entire  state,  and  on  the 
other  remain  subjected  to  their  former  master,  and  obligated  to 
do  what  has  reference  to  an  authority  no  longer  existing? 
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This  anomaly  resulted  immediately  from  the  confusion  of 
public  with  private  rights.  Most  of  the  rights  reserved  for  the 
mediatized,  or  restored  to  them,  are  according  to  their  nature 
and  idea,  public  rights ;  but  they  have  been  accounted  private 
rights.  “  The  mediatized  shall  retain  those  rights  and  preroga¬ 
tives,  which  are  derived  from  their  property  and  its  undisturbed 
enjoyment,  and  belong  not  to  the  supreme  authority,  and  the 
higher  rights  of  government.”  They  were  to  preserve,  con¬ 
sequently,  as  is  further  said  in  the  act,  civil  and  criminal 
justice,  &c. 

This  makes  it  evident,  that  article  XIV.  stands  in  direct  con¬ 
tradiction  with  article  XIII.,  if  the  last  is  interpreted  in  the 
sense  of  the  spirit  of  the  time.  A  true  representative  system  is 
incompatible  with  the  full  validity  of  Art.  XIV.  Which  of  the 
two  shall  yield  to  the  other  ? 

The  Germanic  diet,  which,  according  to  the  federative  act  was 
to  begin  on  the  1st  Sept.,  1815,  was  opened  on  the  5th  Nov., 
1816.  It  consists  of  the  deputies  of  the  thirty-four  (or  thirty- 
live)  princes  and  four  cities.  The  members  of  the  diet  are  in¬ 
structed,  and  are  bound,  for  every  new  object  of  deliberation,  to 
-Set  the  orders  of  their  constituents. 


APPENDIX. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  FROM  THE 
FOUNDATION  OF  THE  HOLY  ALLIANCE  UNTIL 
THE  LAST  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


(FROM  1815  TO  1830.) 


INTRODUCTION. 

When  the  oppressor  of  nations,  the  ungrateful  son  and  heir 
of  the  revolution,  after  having  risen  wonderfully  from  his  first, 
crushing  fall,  had  been  precipitated  anew  into  an  abyss  still  more 
profound ;  when  he,  chained  to  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  had  been 
delivered  over  to  the  vultures  of  recollection,  hopelessness,  and 
loathful  contempt  of  men;  then  the  silence  of  astonishment, 
stupefaction,  prostration  before  higher  powers,  reigned  through¬ 
out  the  continent.  The  religious  sense  was  powerfully  excited 
by  the  unexampled  blows  of  fate :  what  had  happened  appeared 
to  the  multitude  as  the  judgment  of  God ;  and  in  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  no  less  than  in  the  devout  point  of  view  very  many  perceived 
in  the  evils  which  had  afflicted  nations  and  their  regents,  the 
natural  punishment,  or  the  chastisement  inflicted  by  divine 
justice,  for  their  political  or  moral  errors.  But  it  was  supposed 
that  the  time  of  conviction,  of  amendment,  consequently  of  re¬ 
conciliation,  had  now  arrived,  that  a  happy  future  was  dawning. 

This  disposition  of  mind  and  these  hopes  were  fortified  by  the 
“  Holy  Alliance,’’  concluded  shortly  before  the  second  peace  of 
Paris  by  the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  person, 
during  their  sojourn  in  the  capital  of  France,  and  soon  after 
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strengthened  by  the  accession  of  almost  all  the  European  rulers 
and  even  republican  governments.  This  alliance  sets  up,  as  the 
principle  of  all  the  conduct  of  the  allied,  “  the  precepts  of 
justice,  Christian  charity,  and  peace,”  promises  to  their  nations 
a  “  paternal  ”  administration,  guaranties  an  indissoluble  frater¬ 
nity  and  mutual  assistance  in  all  cases,  and  acknowledges  all  of 
the  Christian  name  as  one  nation  united  under  the  only  supreme 
sovereign,  Jesus  Christ. 

What  a  change  of  things !  what  an  elevating  sign  of  the 
time! — The  three  powers  that  had  united  in  the  year  1795  for 
the  last  division  of  Poland,  now  conclude  an  alliance  of  justice 
and  love ;  the  three  most  powerful  autocrats  make  the  vow  of  a 
paternal  government,  and  acknowledge  solemnly  the  fraternity 
of  all  men ;  the  three  greatest  military  powers  unite  for  the 

maintenance  of  peace .  The  corruption  of  policy,  that 

had  preceded  the  revolution,  is  now  healed ;  the  hitherto  discon¬ 
solate  state  of  public  law  has  ceased.  The  reign  of  selfishness, 
violence  and  cunning,  shall  now  give  place  to  that  of  religion, 
justice  and  virtue. 

Thus  sounded  the  eulogies  pronounced  by  a  thousand  voices 
upon  the  “  Holy  Alliance,”  and  thus  lay,  certainly,  its  idea  in 
the  minds  of  its  crowned  authors.  But  soon  voices  of  doubt  and 
apprehension  were  heard,  and  it  was  said:  “  the  objects  of  the 
alliance  as  its  promises  are  vague,  belonging  to  feeling  rather 
than  to  right,  or  in  regard  to  the  last,  susceptible  of  the  most 
different  interpretation.  In  relation  to  thing,  measure  and 
means,  all  is  therefore  abandoned  to  the  views  of  the  heads. 
Nothing  is  clear  but  the  league  itself ;  and  this  forms  a  power 
harbouring  in  itself  the  terrors  of  universal  monarchy.  Whither 
it  turn,  it  is  irresistible.  Upon  the  direction  which  it  takes, 
depends  the  welfare  or  misfortune  of  the  world.  What  will  be 
its  direction  ? — Where  are  the  enemies  against  which  the  allies 
promise  assistance  to  one  another  mutually  and  for  all  cases  ?  It 
is  not  an  external  enemy  (the  Porte,  the  only  one  there  could  be, 
was  appeased  by  express  assurances).  But  in  the  interior  it  is 
at  least  none  of  the  allies  themselves,  consequently  no  govern¬ 
ment  (they  are  all  united  by  the  bonds  of  friendship ;  there  is  no 
strife  among  them,  and  should  two  fall  out  among  themselves, 
against  which  would  the  alliance  go?).  The  enemy  is  therefore 
among  the  governed.  But  what  enemy  can  there  be  here  that 
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summons  to  such  a  formidable  counter-combination  ? — Every  par¬ 
ticular  government  is  strong  enough  to  defend  itself  against 
profligates,  audacious  disturbers  of  public  tranquillity,  against 
ambitious  factions  and  criminal  complots,  provided  it  be  vigilant 
and  possess  the  affection  of  its  people.  The  counter-combination 
would  be  necessary,  only  if,  perhaps,  one  or  the  whole  of 
nations  should  take  a  dangerous  direction.  Herein,  therefore 
lies  its  aim.” 

Such  pusillanimous  apprehensions  were  dissipated,  it  is  true, 
by  the  constant  manifestation  of  the  real  intentions  of  the  poten¬ 
tates  of  Europe,  who  seemed  disposed  to  grant  justice  and  to 
make  their  nations  happy ;  but  they  received  continually  new 
nourishment  by  the  efforts  of  the  “  Reaction-men,”  a  faction  in 
part  malevolent,  in  part  deluded,  which  sowed  most  assiduously 
distrust  between  prince  and  people.  It  was  incessantly  whis¬ 
pered  to  princes  or  told  them  openly,  that  a  bad  spirit  reigned 
among  the  peoples,  namely  the  spirit  of  revolution,  of  anarchy, 
of  rebellion,  and  of  hatred  towards  historical  law.  It  was 
continually  repeated  to  them,  that  it  was  necessary,  that  this 
demon  should  be  conquered,  subdued,  and  every  possibility  of  its 
return  averted ;  that  its  origin  lay  in  the  erroneous  doctrines  of 
modern  times,  in  the  reveries  of  political  philosophers,  in  the 
seduction  of  the  people  by  fine  words  and  attractive  images,  in 
the  prevailing  contempt  of  the  holy  and  the  venerable  by  anti¬ 
quity,  in  the  flagitious  extravagancy  of  equality  especially,  which 
is  hostile  to  the  legally  existing  and  necessary  distinction  of 
classes,  and  threatens  nearer  or  farther  with  ochlocracy.  It  was 
represented  to  them  that  this  pernicious  spirit  should  be  vanquished 
by  fostering  religiousness,  especially  by  pious  education  of  youth, 
by  the  maintenance  and  feasible  re-establishment  of  historical 
rights,  by  strict  vigilance  against  the  seduction  of  the  people, 
consequently  by  restriction  of  the  dangerous  liberty  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  press  by  means  of  setting  up  unassailable  political 
principles  and  by  means  of  rigid  censure,  finally  by  prompt  sup¬ 
pression  of  every  resistance,  wherever  originating,  to  legitimate 
authority,  consequently  above  all  by  the  close  union  and  harmo¬ 
nious  co-operation  of  the  allied  governments  against  the  common 
enemy. 

The  friends  of  the  people  rose  against  these  declarations, 
saying :  “  What  a  whole  people  wills,  still  more  what  pervades 
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and  moves  the  totality  of  enlightened  nations,  can  be  nothing  bad; 
and  to  combat  that  is  permitted  to  no  mortal.  If  in  the  times  of 
the  Reformation  a  Holy  Alliance  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  present 
day  had  been  formed  against  it  (and  who  will  doubt,  that  it  could 
have  resulted  from  the  sincere  faith  of  the  old  Catholic  princes  ?), 
this  revolution  so  infinitely  precious  for  the  welfare  of  mankind 
would  have  been  completely  suppressed,  and  an  insurmountable 
barrier  opposed  to  the  progress  of  the  Christian  nations,  or  it 
would  have  entered  into  life  amidst  far  more  terrible  convulsions, 
than  those  called  forth  by  divided  resistance.  And  so  also 
modern  time.  Our  nations  ripe  for  political  emancipation  demand 
a  reformation  of  the  state  in  head  and  members,  as  three  cen¬ 
turies  ago  their  ancestors  demanded  one  of  the  Church.  Resist¬ 
ance  to  the  demand  can  only  aggravate  the  birth  ;  but  a  complete 
suppression  might  have  for  its  consequence  the  dissolution  of 
society.  There  is  an  essential  difference  between  warring 
against  revolution  and  warring  against  nations.  Nations  them¬ 
selves  are  no  less  tired  of  revolution  than  their  heads;  they 
desire  nothing  more  ardently  than  security  against  every  return 
of  its  sufferings  and  horrors.  They  want  not  revolutions,  but 
only  liberty  and  right ;  they  demand  only  the  purely  human 
goods  which  no  one  is  entitled  to  take  or  withhold  from  them ; 
they  demand  a  treatment  corresponding  with  the  dignity  of  man 
and  the  citizen.  All  this  Can  be  fulfilled  and  so  revolution  most 
surely  prevented  by  every  government  in  its  own  country,  with¬ 
out  alliance  or  mutual  assistance,  but  completely  by  the  simple, 
common  resolution  of  granting  justice,  at  the  most  by  interven¬ 
tion  in  cases  of  decided  refusal  of  justice/’ 

Both  parties  courted  the  favor  of  the  powerful  and  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  multitude  ;  but  it  was  natural,  that  at  courts,  where 
the  aristocracy  is,  as  it  were,  indigenous,  the  first  of  the  above 
views  should  remain  dominant,  but  among  the  people,  the  second, 
and  that  accordingly,  because  the  ear  of  princes,  surrounded  by 
the  advocates  of  the  aristocracy,  heard  only  from  afar  the 
speakers  of  the  people,  governments  inclined  more  and  more  to 
the  interests  of  the  first,  and  regarded  with  mistrust  and  disfavor 
what  agitated  the  nations. 

The  aristocracy,  that  is  to  say  the  class  of  society  privileged 
by  historical  rights,  consequently  above  all  the  hereditary  nobility 
and  the  priesthood,  conspired  against  the  odious  spirit  of  the 
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time,  and  strove  incessently  to  excite  the  Holy  Alliance  against 
it ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  time  made  its  power  known  by  the  uni¬ 
form  direction  of  nations  in  nearly  all  the  states  of  Europe.  The 
struggling  of  two  great  hostile  powers  for  the  dominion  of  the 
world  appeared  more  and  more. 

The  progressing  developement  and  execution  of  the  system  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  the  effects  of  its  influence  upon  all  the  external 
and  internal  relations  of  nations,  upon  all  the  interests  and  all 
the  destinies  of  Europe,  nay,  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  form 
the  predominant  character  of  recent  history.  These  attract 
almost  solely  the  view  of  the  political  observer. 

We  will  call  the  two  systems,  the  war  of  which  constitutes 
the  great  drama  of  our  days,  liberalism  and  anti-liberalism. 
This  denomination  can  be  rejected  by  neither  party,  since  one 
assumes  the  name  of  liberals,  and  the  other  pronounces,  overtly, 
the  condemnation  of  liberalism'.  Some  other  designations  or 
watch-words,  frequently  employed,  in  particular  those  of  legi¬ 
timacy  and  the  monarchical  principle,  are  inappropriate,  since* 
both  parties  boast  of  maintaining  pure  legitimacy,  and  the  pure 
monarchical  principle,  and  since  consequently  the  same  watch¬ 
words  are  heard  on  both  sides.  Neither  do  the  words  revolution 
and  reaction  define  the  character  of  the  two  systems.  For 
absolutism,  no  less  than  the  constitutional  system  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  way  of  revolution,  and  there  is  a  democratic,  no 
less  than  an  aristocratic  or  autocratic  reaction,  one  manifesting 
itself  in  the  interests  of  liberty,  no  less  than  one  in  those  of 
despotism. 

The  most  general  and  fundamental  character  of  the  latest  time 
consists,  therefore,  in  the  war  of  liberalism  and  anti-liberalism ; 
but  this  space  of  time  is  divided,  according  to  the  prominent 
phenomena  and  variable  results  of  this  war,  into  three  smaller 
periods,  which  are  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  one  another. 

The  first  period  from  1815  to  1820 — or  more  precisely  to  the 
decrees  of  Karlsbad  and  the  consequences  of  the  assassination  of 
the  duke  of  Berry — is  that  of  vacillation  between  liberalism  and 
anti-liberalism,  of  the  struggle  of  both  for  dominion,  sustained 
mostly  by  private  forces,  then  also  of  some  fruitless  attempts  at 
approximation,  and  finally  of  the  definite  stamping  and  more 
unveiled  appearance  of  the  first  as  constitutional  system,  of  the 
second  as  absolutism. 
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The  second  period,  from  1820  to  1825,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
acknbwledgment  of  the  South  American  republics  by  Great 
Britain,  and  to  the  death  of  Emperor  Alexander  I.  of  Russia, 
shows  us  the  declared  state  of  war  between  the  anti-constitu¬ 
tional  and  constitutional  principles,  the  elevation  of  the  first  to 
ihe  public  European  law,  and  its  most  brilliant  triumphs  in  the 
course  of  the  struggle. 

The  third  period  finally  exhibits  the  revival  of  some  hopes  for 
liberalism,  the  opening  of  some  cheering  prospects  for  the  friends 
of  liberty,  but  also  their  quickly  returning  obscuration,  then  the 
sudden  rising  of  the  July-days,  occasioned  by  excessive  abuse  of 
power  in  France,  and  its  yet  unsettled  consequences. 


FIRST  SECTION. 


FROM  1815  TO  1820,  OR  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE 
HOLY  ALLIANCE  TO  THE  DECREES  OF  KARLSBAD, 
AND  TO  THE  ALTERATION  OF  THE  LAW  OF 
ELECTION  IN  FRANCE. 


HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

France,  as  greatly  as  the  weight  of  its  material  power  was  dimi¬ 
nished  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  remained,  nevertheless,  considered 
in  the  point  of  view  of  constitutional  interests,  the  first  and  most 
important  state  of  the  world.  Friends  and  enemies  of  liberalism 
looked  upon  it  as  a  model-state,  and  received  from  what  transpired 
in  its  bosom,  hopes  and  apprehensions,  instruction  and  warning. 
The  situation  in  which  France  found  itself  after  the  second 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  consequently,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  second  peace  of  Paris,  and  the  accessory  conventions  of 
this  treaty,  and,  in  particular,  the  position  of  the  Bourbons 
towards  their  own  people,  is  without  example  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Often  have  regents  been  given  to  nations,  or  obtruded 
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upon  them  by  the  influence  or  violence  of  foreign  powers ;  often 
has  a  government  maintained  dominion  over  a  nation  contrary 
to  its  inclination  and  will :  but,  that  one  entire  part  of  the  world 
should  form  a  league  for  the  overthrow  of  the  head  of  a  party, 
and  for  the  reinstatement  of  a  legitimate  king,  that,  even  after 
the  restoration,  represented  as  corresponding  with  the  wishes  of 
the  nation,  it  should  seem  necessary,  for  the  prevention  of  a  new 
overthrow,  to  keep  in  readiness  the  armies  of  a  continent,  that  is 
to  say,  a  million  of  soldiers,  and  to  station  as  their  van-guard, 
150,000  foreign  warriors  around  the  throne — of  this,  no  second 
example  occurs  in  the  annals  of  nations.  The  French,  protesting 
on  the  one  hand,  that  not  the  nation,  but  merely  a  faction  had 
fought  against  the  allies,  and  on  the  other,  keeping  Europe  in 
fear  by  the  fermenting  mass  of  their  aggregate  power,  saw 
themselves  reduced  to  play  at  the  same  time  the  part  of  the 
liberated  (from  the  yoke  of  a  usurper)  and  that  of  the  vanquished 
(adherents  of  the  odious  head),  accordingly,  at  the  same  time  to 
thank  for  benefits  received,  and  to  atone  for  faults  committed. 
The  king,  who  had  called  all  Europe  to  his  assistance  “  against 
some  rebels  and  strayed  soldiers,”  and  found  his  faithful  people 
again  only  by  the  aid  of  foreign  bayonets,  was  obliged  to  see  in 
his  powerful  friends  at  the  same  time  his  own  guardians  and 
the  tyrants  of  his  people.  The  re-establishment  of  the  Stuarts 
in  England  was  done  without  foreign  interference,  solely  by  the 
will  of  the  British  nation,  which,  tired  of  a  mal-administered  and 
revolutionary  government,  returned  with  confidence  to  the 
dynasty  of  its  ancient  kings.  The  throne  of  the  Bourbons  was 
erected  again  by  the  armies  of  foreign  powers,  and  as  a  most 
brilliant  trophy  of  legitimacy  triumphing  over  the  ideas  of  the 
revolution,  that  is  to  say  of  the  age,  and  consequently  in  double 
opposition  with  the  national  pride  of  the  French,  and  with  the 
civic  pride  of  the  generation  belonging  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

Now  if  the  Stuarts  themselves  could  fortify  again  their  throne, 
shaken  in  its  foundations  by  revolutionary  storms,  only  by  pru¬ 
dence  and  moderation,  and  if  for  want  of  these  virtues  they  lost 
their  dominion  anew  and  forever,  how  much  more  difficult  was 
the  task  of  the  Bourbons  in  such  unfavorable  circumstances  and 
in  the  inextricable  complication  of  their  position ! 

It  was  incontestable — the  measures  taken  by  the  allies  proved 
it — that  without  the  protection  of  the  powers  the  throne  of  the 
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Bourbons  would  quickly  fall  again ;  and  for  this  very  reason, 
that  is  to  say,  on  account  of  this  protection,  the  government 
wanted  independence,  without  which  there  is  no  weight  in  the 
balance  of  policy.  As  long  as  this  relation  continued,  Europe 
could  remain  without  apprehension  of  ambitious  projects  on  the 
part  of  humbled  France.  But  even  where  according  to  the 
other  relations  its  voice  might  have  sounded  salutarily  in  the 
council  of  the  great  powers,  France  dared  not  raise  it,  or  could 
at  least  gain  no  regard  for  it.  The  general  policy  obeyed  now 
the  military  power-colossus  of  the  closely  united  rulers  of  Russia, 
Austria  and  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain  maintained  in  like  direc¬ 
tion  vrith  those  by  its  proud  aristocrats. 

The  internal  policy  remained  also  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  great  powers;  a  supremacy  salutary  at  least  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  since  it  inculcated  to  the  king  the  principles  of  “  wisdom 
and  moderation,”  warned  him  from  imprudent  and  “  passionate 
counsels,”  and  pronounced  in  a  purely  liberal  sense  the  “  immu¬ 
table  principles  of  cabinets”  in  recommending,  “that  the  king 
should  oppose  to  all  the  enemies  of  the  public  good  and  of  the 
tranquillity  of  his  kingdom,  his  attachment  to  the  constitutional 
laws,  and  his  firm  will  to  be  the  father  of  all  his  subjects  without 
distinction  of  class  or  religion!” — (Note  of  the  four  great  powers 
delivered  to  the  French  government  at  the  same  time  with  the 
treaty  of  the  20th  of  November,  1815,  relative  to  the  means  of 
maintaining  the  peace  of  Paris). 

By  strict  observance  of  these  precepts,  but  only  hereby,  it 
would  certainly  have  been  possible  to  restore  tranquillity,  order 
and  welfare  to  France,  shaken,  distracted  in  its  innermost,  and 
bleeding  from  the  most  painful  wounds,  to  reconcile  the  whole 
nation  with  the  Bourbons,  to  give  it  again  its  due  weight  in  the 
European  system  of  states,  and  to  remove  completely  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  new  commotions. 

But  the  host  of  emigrants, who  resided  in  France  after  the 
restoration,  combined  with  the  other  aristocrats  and  enemies  of 
the  revolution — who  had  remained  in  France,  it  is  true,  for  the 
sake  of  their  property,  or  who  had  been  clemently  received  again 
by  Napoleon,  yet  without  amendment, — the  class  of  the  ancient 
nobility  especially,  and  of  the  light-fearing  priests,  men  who 
during  the  so  eventful  twenty-five  years  of  the  revolution  had 
“learned  and  forgotten  nothing,”  the  men  of  the  reaction. 
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closed  to  the  latest  warnings  as  to  the  lessons  of  ages,  saw  even 
in  the  terrible  prelude  of  the  “  hundred  days”  not  a  summons  to 
moderation  and  justice,  but  an  occasion  for  extending  their 
power,  and  a  welcome  pretext  for  vengeance.  Strong  by  wealth, 
the  favor  of  the  court  and  number  of  clients,  enticed  by  both, 
strong  also  by  the  excited  passion  or  purchased  assistance  of  a 
*  multitude  assiduously  wrought  upon,  in  part  fanatical,  in  part 
stupid,  everywhere  venal,  strong  finally  by  the  hypocritical 
attachment  of  a  great  number  of  apostates  of  the  revolution, 
who,  become  great  by  it,  sought  from  the  new  government  the 
confirmation  of  their  private  fortune — the  perverse  faction  beset 
the  king,  who,  notwithstanding  his  love  of  justice  and  prudence, 
was  not  firm  enough  against  the  zeal  and  importunateness  of  his 
old  companions  in  misfortune  and  his  pretended  friends.  The 
royal  word  of  pardon  was  perverted  and  interpreted ;  arbitrary 
proscriptions  and  executions  took  place  in  virtue  of  the  laws 
of  exception;  the  vanquished  w7ere  treated  as  criminals,  and 
prevotal  courts — as  formerly  the  revolutionary  tribunals — an¬ 
nounced  in  judiciary  forms  the  decisions  of  vengeance.  The 
press  ceased  to  be  free,  and  the  word  of  complaint,  of  petition, 
of  simple  truth,  was  interdicted  to  the  friends  of  the  constitution. 
Thus  a  new  “  reign  of  terror”  resulted  from  the  triumph  of  the 
ultras,  and  the  separation  of  the  nation  into  two  hostile  peoples, 
a  subjugated  and  a  victorious,  was  accomplished.  The  last 
formed,  it  is  true,  hardly  the  tenth  part  of  the  nation ;  but  the 
immense  majority  of  the  nation  was  discouraged  and  repressed 
by  the  terrors  of  the  public  authority  administered  by  the  adverse 
party,  and  by  the  hostile  attitude  of  foreign  armies,  which  were 
ready  to  oppose  every  revolutionary  movement.  Religious 
fanaticism  associated  its  horrors  with  those  of  political,  and  in 
the  south  and  west  of  this  unfortunate  kingdom  murders  and 
devastations  were  practised — almost  without  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  government — against  protestants  as  well  as  against 
republicans,  which  resembled  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  worst 
time  of  the  Huguenots. 

The  change  effected  by  the  king  in  his  ministry,  whilst  the 
foreign  monarchs  sojourned  in  his  capital,  announced  an  impor¬ 
tant  victory  of  the  counter-revolutionary  party  over  the  liberal. 
Talleyrand,  Fouche,  and  their  colleagues,  who  by  their  names 
reminded  of  the  revolutionary  time,  were  dismissed,  and  the  new 
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ministers  were  placed  under  the  predominant  authority  of  the 
duke  of  Richelieu,  appointed  prime  minister. 

This  minister,  without  doubt,  well-disposed,  but  little  familiar¬ 
ized  wTith  the  spirit  of  his  time  and  his  nation,  and  besides  under 
the  influence  of  Russia,  adopted  the  principle  of  severity,  partly 
from  his  own  aristocratic  sentiments,  partly  from  deference  to 
the  party  of  the  ultras  predominant  in  the  chamber  of  deputies. 
The  intention,  in  some  measure  popular,  of  appeasing  the  great 
foreign  powers  by  suppressing  all  movements  and  forces  allied  to 
the  revolutionary  ideas,  and  of  liberating  France  sooner  from  the 
occupation-army,  might  also  contribute  to  this.  Of  his  colleagues, 
Dambray,  Feltre  and  Laine,  especially, were  devoted  to  the  ultra¬ 
royalists  ;  Decazes,  on  the  contrary,  was  moderate  and  prudent. 

Richelieu,  however,  wras  not  severe  and  partial  enough  for  the 
furious  absolutists  and  aristocrats.  This  audacious  faction  wished 
to  see  the  crimes  committed  by  its  adherents  unpunished,  but  the 
insurrections  of  the  liberals,  raised  mostly  only  for  self-defence 
against  the  royalistic  fanatics,  revenged  in  the  most  sanguinary 
manner.  Richelieu,  on  the  contrary,  perceived  in  such  excess 
the  danger  of  another  overthrow,  and  opposed  with  energy  the 
terroristic  counsels  of  this  camarilla.  The  foreign  powers,  on 
their  part,  as  the  signs  of  an  approaching  storm  multiplied, 
recommended  moderation  to  the  government;  and  so  the  king 
was  induced  to  dissolve  the  chamber  of  deputies,  the  terrible 
instrument  of  the  most  implacable  reaction  (Sept.  5th,  1816). 
The  new  chamber,  notwithstanding  the  manoeuvres  of  the  royal¬ 
ists,  consisted  in  its  majority  of  friends  of  the  constitution, 
although  the  corypheuses  of  the  ultras  gained  re-election. 

This  struggle  of  parties,  which  required  and  absorbed  nearly 
all  the  cares  of  the  government  and  nearly  all  the  forces  of  the 
state,  exercised  the  worst  influence  upon  all  branches  of  the 
administration.  The  most  important  offices  of  the  state,  such  as 
the  prefectures,  filled  less  according  to  the  interest  of  the  citizens 
than  according  to  that  of  factions,  the  independence  of  tribunals 
violated  by  illegal  influences,  the  public  fortune  lavished  upon 
the  party  of  the  emigrants  and  their  favorites,  monachism  pro¬ 
tected  and  fostered,  the  Jesuits  illegally  recalled  into  the  king- 
doiri  under  the  title  of  peres  de  la  foi,  the  people  shamelessly 
wrought  upon  by  fanatical  “  missionaries/’  the  youth  enticed 
into  the  net  of  bigotry  by  the  freres  ignoraniins. >  hypocrisy* 
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obscurantism,  superstition  and  the  spirit  of  persecution,  made 
most  assiduously  the  order  of  the  day — this  is  the  sum  of  the 
phenomena  predominant  in  France  after  the  restoration :  the 
burden  of  the  war-contribution  to  the  foreign  powers,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  occupation-army  completed  the  sad  situation  of 
-  the  state  shortly  before  so  brilliant  and  powerful.  Only  one  thing 
still  gave  it  consolation  and  strength:  the  constitution  and  the 
spirit  of  the  friends  of  the  constitution. 

The  ministry  and  even  the  king  returned  for  some  time  to 
liberal  views,  especially  through  the  influence  of  Decazes,  who 
opposed  with  superior  power  of  mind  the  fury  of  the  ultras. 

The  law  of  election  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
charter  was  projected  in  this  sense ;  it  harmonized  with  the 
already  existing  general  dispositions  of  the  constitution,  and 
merely  regulated  its  execution  by  more  precise  arrangements ; 
according  to  its  principle,  which,  however,  was  destroyed  by  the 
high  tax  required  for  the  right  of  election,  a  wise  law,  since  it 
declared  all  citizens  possessing  an  independent  fortune  (but  those 
only — according  to  an  exorbitant  demand — were  accounted  such, 
who  payed  annually  a  direct  tax  of  300  francs),  enjoying  a  spot¬ 
less  reputation,  and  aged  thirty  years,  electors,  and  thereby — 
provided  the  liberty  of  elections  remained  inviolate,  and  provided 
the  required  tax  were  reduced  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
idea — promised  the  nation  electoral  colleges,  in  which  confidence 
could  be  placed,  and  from  which  would  go  out  genuine  organs 
and  faithful  representatives.  This  law  was  adopted  on  Jan.  6th, 
1817,  by  the  chamber  of  deputies,  in  spite  of  the  most  violent 
opposition  of  the  ultras. 

The  friends  of  the  constitution  approached  the  ministry  more 
and  more,  whilst  the  ultras  opposed  them  with  blind  fury. 
Hence,  even  some  bills  restricting  personal  liberty  or  that  of  the 
press  were  approved  by  the  former — in  acknowledgment  of  the 
good  intentions  of  the  ministry  or  as  in  the  way  of  a  compro¬ 
mise, — and  by  the  latter,  in  opposition  with  their  otherwise 
natural  tendency,  most  vehemently  combated. 

Public  tranquillity  was  fortified  in  proportion  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  gained  confidence,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  occupa¬ 
tion-army  was  reduced  one-fifth  already  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1817.  But  the  total  evacuation  of  France  by  foreign  troops 
took  place  in  the  following  year,  and  was  the  most  important 
Vol.  IV.— 2 1 
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result  of  the  conferences  of  the  congress  of  monarchs  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle. 

The  progresses  of  the  constitutional  system  set  the  aristocrats 
and  absolutists  in  fury.  Division  reigned  even  in  the  bosom  of 
the  royal  family,  and  the  better  party  of  the  ministry  saw  them¬ 
selves,  at  every  step  taken  in  the  constitutional  spirit,  surrounded 
with  difficulties,  snares,  and  passionate  resistance.  So  the  con¬ 
test  of  parties  was  maintained,  and  the  better  prospects  opened 
by  some  isolated  results  were  obscured  again  by  many  clouds. 

The  government,  drawn  along  by  the  faction,  now  sought  by 
intrigues  and  abuse  of  power  to  exercise  an  undue  influence 
proximately  upon  elections ;  and  having  failed  to  obtain  their 
object,  they  combated  the  national  representation  with  artful 
plans  of  war,  and  thought  upon  means  of  falsifying  or  subjugating 
the  voice  of  the  people.  The  personal  ambition  of  the  individual 
ministers,  who  sought  to  maintain  their  places  at  all  events,  or 
that  of  the  opposition-men,  who  wanted  these  places,  augmented 
the  confusion  of  this  embroiled  struggle,  and  soon  truth  and 
rational  right  found  organs  almost  only  in  a  small  number  of 
“Doctrinaires”  (a  denomination  originally  respectable,  but  sub¬ 
sequently  discredited  by  change  of  spirit,  having  been  applied 
to  those  who  kept  equally  distant  from  the  extreme  left  and 
right). 

The  constitutional  principle  preserved,  however,  in  the  years 
1817  and  1818,  a  pre-eminence  of  happy  augury.  The  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  the  coercion  of  the  press,  the  abolition  of  the  prevotol 
courts ,  an  at  least  comparatively  good  recruiting  Jaw,  the  at  least 
temporary  accommodation  with  the  pope  relative  to  the  new 
concordat,  which  was  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  liberality — 
above  all  the  striking  increase  of  the  internal  welfare,  power 
and  prosperity  of  France,  signalized  its  short  reign.  But  its 
exasperated  opponents  rested  not,  and  discovered  too  soon  the 
opportunity  for  vengeance. 

The  result  of  the  elections  of  1818 — almost  simultaneous  with 
the  congress  of  Aix  la  Chapelle — seemed  to  summon  to  more 
earnest  war.  Manuel,  Grenier,  Camille-Jordan  and  La  Fayette 
were  among  the  elected. 

The  chamber  assembled  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
immediately  afterwards  another  change  of  ministry  took  place. 
The  duke  of  Richelieu  and  Laine  went  out,  Decazes  and  St.  Cyr 
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remained,  Dessolles,  Louis  and  Portalis  came  in.  Great  hopes 
of  these  ministers  were  entertained :  but  they — as  all  the  prece¬ 
ding — were  not  free,  and  on  this  account  inconstant  in  their 
measures  and  of  equivocal  tendency.  They  were,  therefore, 
soon  deserted  by  the  liberals,  and  the  session  of  1819  produced 
no  decisive  result :  fruitless  party-contests  occupied  most  of  the 
sessions  :<  but  a  motion  made  by  Barthelemy  for  a  change  of  the 
law  of  election  alarmed  already  the  adherents  of  the  constitution 
in  the  chamber  and  in  the  nation. 

A  more  violent  storm  broke  out  at  the  next  opening  of  the 
chambers,  towards  the  close  of  the  year.  The  new  elections  had 
again  turned  out  favorable  to  the  constitutionels,  and  the  extreme 
left  had  received  powerful  reinforcements.  Alarmed  by  this 
result,  and  enraged  especially  by  the  name  of  Gregoire  (one  of 
the  members  of  the  convention  voting  for  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI.),  who  (by  the  deplorable  blunder  of  an  electoral  college) 
was  found  among  the  elected,  the  anti-constitutionels  resolved  to 
make  the  grand  attack  upon  the  constitution.  They  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  king.  The  liberal  ministers  were  dismissed,  and 
Decazes,  after  having  declared  in  favor  of  the  project  of  altering 
the  constitution,  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  ministry. 
“The  moment  has  now  come  to  strengthen  the  chamber  of  depu¬ 
ties  and  to  withdraw  it  from  the  annual  action  of  parties” — thus 
sounded  already  in  the  opening-speech  of  the  king  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  great  work,  and  the  tumultuous  expulsion  of  Gregoire 
from  the  chamber  appeared  as  a  prelude  of  still  more  violent 
measures. 

The  day  was  already  fixed,  on  which  the  proposal  for  altering 
the  law  of  election,  consequently  the  sworn  constitution,  was  to 
be  presented  to  the  chamber,  when  the  horrible  deed  of  an 
abandoned  fanatic,  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  com¬ 
pletely  unfettered  again  the  fanaticism  of  the  court-party,  and 
was  used  as  a  pretext  or  ground  of  justification  for  robbing  the 
nation  of  its  liberties.  “  The  liberals,”  said  they  impudently, 
“  are  the  assassins,  nay,  the  minister  himself  is  an  accomplice 
of  this  crime,  because  he  has  neglected  to  follow  the  counsels  of 
the  faithful  friends  of  the  throne :  now  let  the  salvation  of  royalty 
and  our  country  be  the  object.”  Decazes,  having  become  odious 
to  both  parties,  was  actually  removed,  and  Richelieu  placed  anew 
at  the  head  of  the  government. 
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Now  the  superior  number  of  the  ultras  in  the  chamber  of  depu¬ 
ties,  derived  from  anterior  elections,  gained  the  most  complete 
victory  over  their  opponents,  who  were  dismayed,  in  part  intimi¬ 
dated,  and  furiously  pressed  from  without  and  within;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  most  excellent 
orators  and  the  most  enlightened  patriots,  the  most  deplorable 
violations  of  the  charter  were  brought  about  under  the  title  of 
laws  of  exception.  The  liberty  of  the  press  and  personal  liberty 
received  a  mortal  blow ;  the  former  by  a  rigid  commission  of 
censure  and  inspection  of  boolts,  the  latter  by  the  detention  of 
those  suspected  of  political  crimes,  granted  to  the  ministers,  and 
the  essence  of  the  constitution  itself,  namely  the  purity  of  the 
national  representation,  was  threatened  with  complete  annihila¬ 
tion  by  a  new  law  of  election. 

A  new  order  of  things  commences  with  these  laws  of  1820  in 
France  as  with  the  resolutions  of  Karlsbad  in  Germany;  conse¬ 
quently  the  first  period  of  its  most  recent  history  is  here  termi¬ 
nated. 

THE  HOLY  ALLIANCE.— THE  CONGRESS  OF  AIX  LA  CHAPELLE. 

As  little  satisfactory  as  according  to  all  this  the  internal  con¬ 
dition  of  France  w?as,  considered  in  the  light  of  liberal  interests 
and  consequently  of  the  example  for  the  rest  of  the  wrorld — one 
thing  appeared  nevertheless  clear :  France  endangered  no  more 
the  safety  and  good  fortune  of  the  other  states.  It  was  nowr 
permitted  to  all,  to  take  advantage  of  a  durable  peace,  for  work¬ 
ing,  without  fear  of  being  disturbed  by  an  externa]  enemy,  on 
the  healing  of  their  deep  wounds,  on  the  re-establishment  of  their 
welfare,  and  to  fulfil  the  demands  or  expectations  of  their  nations 
founded  upon  the  most  sacred  rights  as  upon  the  most  evident 
wants.  And  most  governments  did  actually  display  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  activity  and  zealous  care  about  their  domestic  affairs; 
and  as  to  the  great  powers  they  at  the  same  time  directed  their 
viewrs  to  the  general  concerns  of  Europe,  and  manifested  a  steady 
co-operation  for  one  and  the.  same  object.  The  most  elevated 
potentates  themselves,  filled  by  the  idea  of  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  them  personally,  to  watch  over  the  repose  of  the  continent 
and  the  welfare  of  the  world,  showed  their  zeal  for  the  sacred 
cause  by  adjusting  or  appeasing  almost  with  anxiety  all  con- 
dieting  interests  or  those  that  portended  the  remotest  danger  of 
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disunion,  and  cherished,  fortified  their  reciprocal  friendship,  their 
intimate,  harmonious  union  by  incessant  communications  and 
repeated  personal  interviews. 

Such  noble  efforts  and  cares  for  securing  the  repose  and  feli¬ 
city  of  the  continent  did  not  attain,  however,  their  object ;  and 
this  failure  is  indeed  the  most  evident  proof,  that  the  way  taken 
to  arrive  at  this  felicity  was  not  the  right  one.  A  word  of  the 
potentates :  what  has  been  promised  shall  be  fulfilled,  a  mag¬ 
nanimous  resignation  to  some  sacrifices  required  by  the  spirit 
of  the  time,  a  serious  summons  to  the  aristocracy,  especially,  to 
submit  to  these  sacrifices — earlier  or  later,  however,  inevitable — 
would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  sufficed  for  the  satisfaction 
of  nations,  for  the  realization  of  the  ardently  desired  reform  of 
the  political  condition,  in  head  and  members,  a  reform  never  to 
be  refused  to  the  nations  of  the  nineteenth  century — but  the  least 
scrupulously  to  be  effected  under  the  auspices  of  the  great 
monarchs  themselves.  Instead  of  this,  many  governments  per¬ 
ceived  their  salvation  only  in  keeping  down  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  with  which  to  ally  themselves,  was  their  task,  and  gave 
by  this  very  means,  cause  for  dangerous  fermentation  and  irre¬ 
gular  outbreak.  Occupied  chiefly  with  measures  against  the 
dreaded  spirit,  called  the  spirit  of  revolution,  they  neglected 
many  interests  and  wants  that  lay  near  and  called  most  press- 
ingly  for  satisfaction.  So  it  came  to  pass,  that  instead  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  joy,  here  chagrin,  and  there  pusillanimity,  spread 
among  the  so  governed  nations,  that  isolated  fanatics,  factionists, 
and  turbulent  spirits,  found  sometimes  a  soil  propitious  for  their 
manoeuvres,  and  that  elsewhere  swarms  of  good  and  useful 
citizens  emigrated  from  countries  the  most  blessed  by  nature, 
but  deeply  degenerated  by  the  mistakes  of  the  governments,  in  a 
time  of  peace  and  progressive  civilization,  in  order  to  seek  beyond 
the  ocean  a  more  grateful  fatherland,  in  unknown  deserts  and 
hostile  climes.  The  congress  of  Vienna,  in  the  precipitation  of 
its  dissolution,  had  left  many  subjects  undecided,  or  determined 
only  in  general ;  and  the  second  peace  of  Paris,  with  its  acces¬ 
sory  conventions  had  fixed  only  the  relations  concerning  France. 
The  European  central  power — as  which  the  great  powers  repre¬ 
sented  themselves  by  the  declaration,  that  the  care  for  the  repose 
and  welfare  of  Europe,  was  incumbent  upon  them — had,  there¬ 
fore,  still  many  and  very  important  interests  to  adjust,  and  the 
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world  awaited  this  adjustment  partly  with  hope,  partly  with 
apprehension.  The  monarchs  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
assembled  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1818,  in  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
to  deliberate  upon  resolutions  to  be  adopted  in  consideration  of 
the  situation  of  the  world.  The  most  celebrated  diplomatists  of 
Europe,  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  occupation-army,  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  labored  there,  immediately  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  monarchs,  on  this  great  work.  But  little  else,  than 
a  convention  with  France  relative  to  the  payment  of  the  contri¬ 
butions  and  indemnities  yet  in  arrear,  and  to  the  departure  of 
the  occupation-army  from  the  country  now,  as  was  acknowledged, 
sufficiently  tranquillized.  In  consequence  of  this  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  France  was  invited  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  for 
securing  the  welfare  of  Europe,  and,  by  the  treaty  of  the  15th 
Nov.  expressly  admitted  into  the  alliance:  “to  co-operate  in 
securing  and  consolidating  that  system,  which  has  given  peace 
to  Europe,  and  alone  can  guaranty  its  duration.” 

Many  other  questions  were,  it  is  true,  agitated  in  the  congress 
of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  many  memoirs,  in  part  of  great  importance, 
presented  to  it;  but  most  were  left  undecided.  The  most  lively 
sensation  was  produced — but  very  diversely — by  the  memoir, 
contemptible  as  to  its  true  contents,  but  as  to  its  effects,  too  im¬ 
portant,  of  the  Russian  counsellor  of  state,  Alexander  of  Stourdza, 
upon  the  state  of  Germany,  in  which  the  disquieting  disposition 
of  the  Germans  was  attributed  principally  to  the  universities, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  bad  spirit  that  reigned  equally  among  the 
professors  and  the  students,  and  in  this  way  the  proscription  of 
the  universities  was  provoked. 

STATE  OF  GERMANY. 

An  intelligent  and  honest  observer  would  have  found  the 
causes  of  the  discontent  or  fermentation  in  Germany  in  quite 
different  things.  He  would  have  found  them  above  all  in  the 
general  feeling  of  unwell-being,  in  the  continuance  of  the  vexa¬ 
tions  of  the  old,  and  the  non-appearance  of  the  promised  benefits 
of  the  new  condition ;  in  the  grief  at  the  dismemberment — not 
merely  corresponding  with  the  historical  rights  of  the  houses  of 
princes,  and  in  restriction  to  this  pretension  unprejudicial  to  that 
of  nationality,  but  actually  hostile — of  the  nation  into  some  thirty 
peoples  or  dominions,  in  the  non-fulfilment  or  insufficient  fulfil- 
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ment  of  the  most  precious  promises  of  the  federative  act,  in  par¬ 
ticular  of  those  pronounced  in  the  thirteenth  article ;  in  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  all  kinds  of  oppression,  the  oppression  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  the  mediatized  prince,  and  the  reigning  prince ; 
that  derived  from  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  and  that  from 
the  period  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  the  oppression 
belonging  to  the  state  of  war,  and  that  to  the  ill-regulated  state 
of  peace,  legal,  administrative,  and  judicial  oppression,  that  of 
police  and  finances,  upon  a  nation  awakened  in  the  war  of  libe¬ 
ration  to  thoughts  of  liberty. 

The  congress  of  Vienna  had  provided  insufficiently,  or  at  least 
not  practically,  for  the  welfare  of  the  German  nation,  by  the 
federative  act ;  and  little  of  what  was  there  determined  for  its 
good,  went  into  fulfilment.  The  principal  affair — to  judge  from 
the  long  detail  of  dispositions  enounced  in  the  fourteenth  article 
of  the  federative  act,  and  from  the  zeal,  which  pressed  their 
realization — appeared  to  be  the  satisfaction  of  the  lords  media¬ 
tized  since  1806  (now  called  standesherren) ,  and  of  the  manor- 
lords  ;  an  affair  protected,  it  is  true,  by  exterior  right — since  the 
high  tribunal  of  Europe  had  adjudged  to  the  mediatized  such  exor¬ 
bitant  rights — yet  at  all  events,  most  unpopular,  the  ardent  pur¬ 
suit  of  which — so  directly  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  citizens, 
founded  upon  the  spirit  of  the  time — joined  to  the  oblivion  pf 
most  of  the  popular  or  general  national  interests,  made  neces¬ 
sarily  the  most  sinister  impression.  One  regretted  the  vague, 
almost  unmeaning  promise-formulas  of  rights  to  be  guarantied 
to  the  people — such  as  those  relating  to  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
the  liberty  of  navigation  and  commerce,  and  in  particular  to 
representative  constitutions — and  still  more  the  delays,  difficul¬ 
ties  and  obstacles  to  fulfilment,  which  were  manifested  almost 
everywhere. 

Thereto  came  comparison  with  the  condition  of  brethren  re¬ 
siding  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  who,  by  their  temporary 
union  with  France  had  obtained  the  most  precious  exemptions, 
as  from  tithes,  multinominal  compelled  services,  and  the  burdens 
attached  to  servitude,  and  now,  because  in  their  reunion  with 
Germany,  these  liberties  remained  to  them,  looked  with  pride 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  their  fatherland. 

Many,  therefore,  regarded  the  German  nation  as  deceived  in 
its  most  reasonable  expectations,  as  excluded  from  the  most 
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ardently  desired  fruits  of  the  victory  gained  over  France  with  its 
best  blood,  and,  from  the  contempt  with  which  its  pretensions 
were  treated  (to  the  interests  of  the  single  house  of  Thurn  and 
Taxis,  an  eight  times  larger  space  was  devoted  in  the  federa¬ 
tive  act  [Art.  17],  than  [Art.  13]  to  the  arrangement  for  the 
future  political  life  of  the  German  nation),  as  thought  of  less 
consequence  than  a  small  number  of  nobles.  The  Germanic  diet, 
as  a  congress  of  ministers,  appeared,  like  the  old  diet  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  to  the  nation  merely  as  an  authority  dictating  orders,  not  as 
a  representation.  When  now  the  opening  of  the  Germanic  diet, 
fixed  by  the  federative  act  Sept.  1st,  1815,  was  delayed  more  than 
a  year,  since  it  did  not  take  place  until  Nov.  5th,  1816  (a  delay  in¬ 
deed  inevitable  considering  circumstances),  and  the  nation,  which 
had  looked  for  this  opening  with  hope  and  love,  now  saw,  that  the 
forms  like  the  contents  of  the  acts  presented  not  even  any  thing 
elevating,  and  but  little  which  was  consoling;  that  the  affairs  of 
private  persons,  as  spiritual  pensioners,  those  formerly  attached  to 
the  imperial  chamber,  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  those 
of  the  order  of  St.  John,  &c.,  occupied  far  more  time  than  the 
deliberations  upon  the  general  interests  of  the  nation,  that,  how¬ 
ever,  in  reference  to  private  causes,  the  reclamations  sent  in  an 
account  of  refusal  of  justice  or  violation  of  rights — among  which 
the  complaints  of  the  purchasers  of  the  Westphalian  domains 
presented  to  the  intelligent  no  difficulties  as  to  their  decision — 
were  in  part  laid  aside  under  the  pretext  of  the  incompetency  of 
the  diet,  or  for  want  of  instructions,  in  part  discharged  by  appeal 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  particular  princes,  that  from  mere 
formalities,  preparation,  sending  for  instruction,  and  particular 
protestation,  hardly  any  thing,  although  urgently  demanded,  was 
concluded,  that  even  the  deliberations  upon  the  measures,  impe¬ 
riously  commanded  by  the  want  of  the  moment,  which  were  to 
counteract  the  famine  of  1817  (promoted  chiefly  by  illiberal  bar¬ 
ricade  of  commerce),  until  the  new  harvest,  led  to  nothing  further 
than  “  reporting  to  the  highest  courts,  and  the  courts  highest  of 
all,  in  order  to  get  instruction  how  to  vote  upon  the  subjects 
next  to  be  decided,”  that  all  the  objects  important  for  the  welfare 
of  the  nation,  the  immediate  termination  of  which  was  required, 
either  by  the  federative  act  or  by  the  nature  of  relations,  such  as 
the  affairs  of  liberty  of  commerce,  navigation  and  the  press,  of 
the  organization  of  the  military  state  of  the  confederation,  of  the 
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construction  of  fortresses  to  be  defrayed  by  the  French  moneys 
expressly  designed  for  this  purpose,  were  drawn  into  an  infinite 
length,  nay,  that  even  the  points  upon  which  a  decision  was  made, 
were  left  in  doubtful  situation  by  the  indefiniteness  of  this  deci¬ 
sion,  or  by  restrictive  clauses  or  exceptive  reservations,  that 
finally,  in  relation  to  the  principal  concern  of  the  nation,  namely, 
to  the  representative  constitution  promised  in  the  thirteenth  arti¬ 
cle  of  the  federative  act,  no  step  of  consequence  was  taken  at  the 
diet,  but  that  the  time  was  passed  away  with  vague  declarations, 
counter-declarations,  with  renewed  promises,  evasive  answers, 
and  justifications  of  delay,  nay,  that  in  the  year  1819  the  pursuit 
of  this  great  affair  was  indefinitely  postponed,  whilst  the  four¬ 
teenth  article,  which  noways  concerned  the  nation,  but  merely  a 
number  of  houses,  and  which  had  been  already  generously  exe¬ 
cuted  by  most  governments,  enjoyed  the  most  pressing  inculca¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  diet ;  it  was  indeed  natural  that  the 
nation  should  not  regard  with  great  confidence  and  affection  an 
assembly,  which,  even  if  it  consisted  of  the  most  excellent  men, 
yet  by  the  forms  of  its  course  of  business,  by  the  narrow  limits 
of  its  competency,  in  general  by  the  power  of  things  and  rela¬ 
tions,  appeared  placed  entirely  out  of  the  condition  of  effecting 
any  thing  salutary  for  the  common  fatherland  or  for  the  protec-  * 
tion  of  the  rights  of  individuals.  The  idea  of  national  unity,  so 
dear  to  the  immense  majority  of  the  people,  excited  and  upheld 
even  by  the  highest  powers  during  the  “  holy  war,”  and  wholly 
unprejudicial  to  a  rationally  conceived  independence  or  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  different  states  of  the  confederation,  vanished ;  and 
so  no  longer  shone  any  star  of  hope  for  the  citizens  of  the  German 
fatherland,  save  the  wisdom  or  grace  of  the  particular  govern¬ 
ments  that  directed  such  isolated  masses,  sums  or  tribes  as  were 
at  any  time  united  or  divided.  These  sentiments  were  not  even 
dissembled  ;  and  German  as  well  as  foreign  writers  (in  particular 
the  English,  but  also  the  Dutch  and  French,  and  the  Swiss 
journals)  published  without  fear  their  unfavorable  views  of  the 
Germanic  diet. 

REPRESENTATIVE  CONSTITUTIONS. 

Different  governments  had  meantime  prevented  or  reme¬ 
died  the  fermenting  discontent  of  the  German  peoples  by  volun¬ 
tary  and  liberal  concessions.  Although  the  servility  of  some 
Vol.  IV.— 2  k  18 
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writers  dared  to  stamp  the  right  of  the  nation  to  representative 
constitutions  a  right  of  “  awaiting”  what  would  be  conferred  on 
the  peoples  by  the  grace  of  the  princes,  there  were  noble  princes 
in  Germany  who  did  not  interpret  so  illiberally,  and  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  the  thirteenth  article  in  their  countries  honestly  and 
conformably  to  the  spirit  of  the  time.  A  praiseworthy  example 
was  set  for  these  princes  by  the  grand-duke  of  Weimer,  whose 
representative  constitution  (of  the  5th  of  May,  1816)  was  con¬ 
firmed  according  to  his  desire  by  the  pronounced  guarantee  of  the 
Germanic  confederation.  Some  time  before  (Sept.  1st,  1814),  the 
dukes  of  Nassau  had,  it  is  true,  announced  a  representative 
constitution  for  their  countries ;  but  at  this  time  it  wTas  yet 
unexecuted  and  first  entered  into  life  in  the  year  1818  by  the 
first  assembly  of  states  opened  on  the  1st  of  March.  Wurtem- 
berg  obtained  also,  already  in  1814,  from  its  sovereign  king, 
Frederick  I.,  in  place  of  the  old  constitution  of  states,  dictatorially 
abolished  by  this  monarch,  a  new  constitution  more  conforma¬ 
ble  to  the  new  political  relations.  But  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  especially  those  of  Old-Wurtemberg,  refused  obsti¬ 
nately  to  accept  it,  supposing  that  they  should  stand  more  firmly 
on  the  soil  of  the  old  law  (the  arbitrary  abolition  of  which, 
according  to  them,  could  not  be  valid),  and  that  it  was  only  upon 
this  soil  that  they  could  raise  with  safety  the  new  edifice  of  the 
state.  This  king,  notwithstanding  the  firmness  of  his  character, 
was  unable  to  subdue  this  opposition,  which  was  sustained  per- 
severingly  in  several  successive  assemblies.  His  successor, 
William,  succeeded  no  better  in  his  attempt  in  the  year  1817  to 
introduce  this  dictated  constitution.  The  idea,  that  a  valid 
constitution  could  be  established  only  upon  the  basis  of  a  conven¬ 
tion,  gained  the  victory  in  Wurtemberg,  and  celebrated  the  most 
brilliant  triumph  by  the  constitution  signed  by  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  people  on  the  24th  of  Sept.,  1819,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  king  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month.  It  is  true,  that  the 
members  of  the  assembly,  which  concluded  this  treaty  with  the 
king,  and  which  was  consequently  a  constituent  assembly,  had 
been  mostly  designated  or  elected  according  to  the  edict  of  the 
year  1815,  and  thus  this  edict  had  in  fact  maintained  its  validity. 
Without  such  an  ordinance  came  from  above  it  would  have 
been  hardly  possible  to  give  the  people,  to  be  convoked  for  this 
contract,  a  juristic  appearance,  or  an  organ  of  undoubted 
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validity  ;  and  an  octroyed  representation  appeared  therefore  at 
all  events  necessary,  although  only  as  a  transitory  constitution. 

Considerations  of  this  sort  or  natural  deductions  from  them 
determined  without  doubt  the  peoples  of  Bavaria  and  Baden  to 
accept  with  joy  constitutions,  which  were  granted  to  them  only 
in  virtue  of  edicts  of  their  princes.  They  reflected  probably, 
that  the  concessions  pronounced  in  these  edicts  (emanating  from 
the  supreme  depositaries  of  power,  sovereigns  at  the  time  of 
their  publication)  were  at  all  events  valid,  although  not  fully 
satisfying  all  the  just  demands  of  a  people  ripe  for  emancipation, 
and  that  they  did  not  exclude  such  ulterior  concessions  and 
ordinances  as  circumstances  might  render  necessary  or  desirable. 
So  the  constitution  of  Bavaria  promulgated  the  27th  of  May, 
1818,  and  that  of  Baden  published  the  22d  of  Aug.,  1818,  went 
into  operation  without  any  opposition,  when  the  illustrious 
monarchs  of  these  countries  opened  the  sessions  of  their  assem¬ 
blies  of  states  (Aug.  4th,  1819  in  Bavaria  and  April  22d  of  the 
same  year  in  the  grand-dutchy  of  Baden). 

Nothing  else  was  done  in  the  period  from  1815  to  1820  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  federative  act.  The 
grand-dutchy  of  Hesse  however  joined  in  the  course  of  the  last- 
mentioned  year  the  series  of  constitutional  states  by  the  charter 
published  on  the  18th  of  March,  but  not  definitively  settled  by 
convention  with  the  representatives  of  the  people  until  the  17th — 
21st  of  Dec.,  after  having  been  amended.  But  all  this  was  done 
merely  by  the  liberality  or  prudence  of  particular  governments. 

The  constitutions  of  Bavaria,  Baden  and  Wurtemberg  (and 
approximatively  those  of  grand-ducal  Hesse  and  Nassau) 
breathe  the  pure  spirit  of  the  genuine  representative  system, 
demanded  by  the  age.  Their  authors  deserve  great  thanks  and 
praise.  South-Germany,  if  its  peoples  understood  the  spirit  of 
their  charters,  and  if  the  courtiers  and  ministers  wrere  able  to 
reconcile  themselves  with  it,  might,  as  to  this  point,  look  down 
even  upon  proud  Britain.  Soon,  in  spite  of  the  hostile  counter¬ 
action  of  circumstances  and  men,  the  noblest  fruits  wrere  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  constitutional  soil,  and  hopes  more  brilliant  still — 
though  soon  obscured,  it  is  true,  by  the  irruption  of  storms — 
dawned  for  the  representative  state,  delivered  from  absolutism 
and  estranged  from  feudality  at  least  by  the  principles  of  its 
fundamental  laws,  although  not  by  the  actual  standing  of  things. 
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North-Germany  remained  in  this  respect  strikingly,  nay, 
almost  deplorably  behind.  With  the  exception  of  Weimar,  the 
grand-duke  of  which  received  as  a  worthy  reward  for  his  liberal 
concessions,  the  cordial  homages  of  the  nation,  the  birth-place 
and  chosen  home  of  the  reformation  of  the  church  appeared  little 
susceptible  of  the  political,  which  constitutes  the  character  of 
the  present  day,  and  so  shared  not  the  benefits  of  the  thirteenth 
article.  It  was  not  precisely  absolutism — because  the  old  states 
of  the  confederation  limited  this  far  more  than  the  popular  repre¬ 
sentative  system — but  aristocracy,  that  impeded  their  entrance. 
The  re-establishment  or  consolidation  of  the  most  absurd  forms 
and  privileges,  resulting  from  historical  rights  (that  is  to  say, 
from  rights  which  anteriorly  existed  historically,  but  which  by 
the  history  of  recent  times  were  extinguished,  or  rendered  invalid), 
rights  insulting  to  the  pretensions  of  the  nation,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  was,  to  judge  from  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  aristocracy, 
to  pass  for  the  realization  of  the  thirteenth  article;  nay,  this 
article  itself,  according  to  its  vague  tenor,  was  used  by  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  as  a  weapon  against  the  higher  demands,  not  expressly 
acknowledged  in  the  article,  of  an  age  enlightened,  and  knowing 
the  imprescriptible  rights  of  nations ! — Thus,  in  some  countries, 
the  ancient  rights  of  the  prelates,  knights,  and  privileged  cities, 
remained  in  force  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mass  of  the  people  (as  in 
Saxony),  in  others,  pretended  new  constitutions  were  announced, 
the  spirit  of  which  was  absolutely  that  of  the  old  feudality  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (as  in  Hanover  and  Brunswick),  and  finally,  in 
others  still  the  noble  attempts  of  the  regents  to  found  an  order 
of  things  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  time  (as  in  Lippe- 
Detmold),  were  frustrated  by  the  narrow-heartedness  of  an 
aristocratic  opposition.  The  German  nation  had  thus  fought, 
bled,  vanquished,  merely  for  the  advantage  of  the  old  noble 
families ! 

In  Prussia  too — the  country  regarded  as  the  rock  of  illumina¬ 
tion  and  liberality — the  anti-liberal  party  gained  the  ascendency. 
The  idea  of  a  genuine  representative  constitution  found  there  no 
entrance,  the  thirteenth  article  appeared  as  a  danger-threatening, 
anti-monarchical  restriction.  Thus,  under  the  forms  so  familiar 
to  diplomacy,  in  the  art  of  amusing  by  illusory  promises,  and  of 
spinning  out  affairs  to  an  infinite  length,  new  reasons  for  procras¬ 
tination  were  continually  found  out,  and  finally,  in  the  slowly 
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progressing  establishment  of  provincial  states,  which  were  to 
exist  without  general  states,  or  states  of  the  kingdom,  a  middle 
way,  destructive  to  the  essence  of  the  thirteenth  article,  at  least 
to  the  essence  of  the  demand  set  up  by  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
was  taken  and  made  to  pass  for  fulfilment. 

Still  less  was  done  in  Austria. — The  inhabitants  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  this  eastern  empire  which  were  joined  to  the  Germanic 
confederation,  appeared  generally  satisfied  with  the  old  diets, 
established  by  custom ;  and  the  thirteenth  article,  which  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  political  liberty  of  Germany,  appeared  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  like  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  which  guarantied  religious 
liberty,  not  obligatory  for  Austria. 

Nevertheless,  the  example  of  South  Germany  would  have  ex¬ 
ercised  the  most  happy  influence  upon  the  north,  and  in  general, 
the  constitutional  life  flourishing  there,  vigorously  already,  in  its 
first  youth,  would  have  borne  the  most  precious  fruits,  had  not  a 
concurrence  of  unfortunate  events,  adroitly  turned  to  their  own 
advantage  by  the  enemies  of  liberalism,  conspired,  as  it  were,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  tender  plant. 

THE  DECREES  OF  KARLSBAD. 

But  it  was  this  very  flourishing  of  the  pure  constitutional  life  that 
alarmed  and  exasperated  the  contracted  adherents  of  the  ancient, 
the  privileged  classes,  the  secret  “  chain  of  nobility”  and  the  cour¬ 
tiers  and  diplomatists  belonging  to  it  or  become  gray  in  the  ideas 
of  absolutism.  Already  the  loud  calling  for  representative  con¬ 
stitutions  in  diverse  states  appeared  to  the  opponents  as  ominous 
rebellion;  the  ardent  interest  taken  by  the  people  in  the  striving 
and  working  of  the  representative  assemblies,  enhanced  their 
importance ;  the  predominant  democratic  tendency  of  the  cham¬ 
bers  of  deputies  was  designated  as  Jacobinism,  and  the  call  for 
national  unity  echoing  in  all  the  countries  of  the  German  father- 
land,  was  regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  revolution.  The  youth 
especially,  and  in  particular  the  academic  youth,  became  an 
object  of  excessive  fear  by  the  enthusiastic  ebullitions  of  some  of 
the  more  inflammable  spirits.  The  “Festival  of  Wartburg” 
celebrated  in  the  year  1817  on  the  18th  Oct.  with  double  enthu¬ 
siasm  as  the  united  festival  of  the  reformation  and  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  the  foundation  of  an  association  under  the  name  of 
Teutsche  Burschenschaft,  and  the  widely  observable  politico- 
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liberal  tendency  of  professors  and  students,  appeared  to  portend 
"  danger.  With  these  causes  of  apprehension  were  united  some 
isolated  examples  of  eccentric  or  punishable  conduct;  and  a 
believing  ear  was  opened  to  the  hue  and  cry  raised  by  Stourdza 
against  the  German  universities.  Then  the  assassination  of 
Kotzebue  by  Sand  took  place  (March  23d,  1819),  and  soon  after 
the  attempt  of  Loening  (an  apothecary)  against  the  life  of  presi¬ 
dent  Ibell  of  Nassau ;  and  the  crimes  of  two  fanatics  were  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  whole  German  youth,  nay  of  the  whole 
nation. 

The  high  diplomatists  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Hanover* 
Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  Saxe-Weimar,  Mecklenburg,  and 
Nassau,  assembled  unexpectedly  at  Karlsbad.  This  ministerial 
congress  had  two  objects ;  the  first,  to  deliberate  upon  the  internal 
organic  arrangements  of  the  confederation,  yet  necessary  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  act  of  confederation  (which  business,  how'ever, 
was  first  terminated  in  1820,  by  the  signature,  on  the  16th  of 
May,  of  the  final  act  of  the  ministerial  congress,  opened  at 
Vienna  [towards  the  end  of  the  year  1819],  and  produced  no 
particularly  important  results) ;  the  second,  to  arrest  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  “  Demagouge  Plots”  in  Germany.  This  new  word  of  most 
indefinite  import,  was  used  to  designate  an  appearance  equally 
indefinite,  nay  according  to  the  opinion  of  many  not  existing* 
according  to  the  judgment  of  most  infinitely  exaggerated,  and 
altogether  unworthy  of  such  opposing  counter-measures.  The 
results  of  the  secret  conferences  (closed  on  the  7th  Aug.)  were 
transmitted  to  the  Germanic  diet,  which,  after  deliberation  for  a 
single  day  (strictly  speaking  without  any  discussion,  after  a 
merely  summary  voting  upon  the  proposition  of  the  president) 
published  the  forever  memorable  decrees  of  the  20th  Sept.,  1819, 
and  transformed,  as  with  a  magic  blow,  the  political  situation  of 
Germany.  These  decrees  relate  particularly  to  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  federative  act,  corresponding 
with  the  “  monarchical  principle,”  and  prescribing  the  method  to 
be  pursued  for  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  diet.  The 
other  decrees  annihilated  the  liberty  of  the  press,  proscribed  the 
universities,  or  set,  at  least,  all  professors  and  students  out  of 
general,  legal  rights.  Finally,  they  established  at  Mentz  a 
central  commission ,  which  encroached  upon  the  functions  of  the 
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ordinary  tribunals,  for  investigating  and  judging  the  so-called 
“  Demagouge  Plots/’ 

From  now  on,  a  dark  veil  hung  over  the  hopes  of  the  popular 
party.  The  aristocrats  stalked  about  with  a  triumphant,  nay, 
with  a  scorning  look;  the  nobler  of  the  liberals,  on  the  contrary, 
veiled  in  grief,  but  consoled  by  a  pure  conscience,  answered  their 
shouts  of  victory  by  a  sombre  silence. 

THE  NETHERLANDS.  — SWEDEN. 

Greater  difficulties  than  in  any  German  state  opposed  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people  in  the  Netherlands.  In  Germany  it  w^as 
merely  an  aristocratic  party  that  fought  against  the  realization 
of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  every  government  that  had  the 
serious  will  to  grant  justice  (we  may  cite  as  examples  worthy 
of  imitation  Wurtemberg  and  Weimar),  attained,  amidst  thanks 
and  blessings,  its  object,  as  far  as  it  was  permitted  by  the  policy 
of  the  European  powers.  In  the  Netherlands,  on  the  contrary,  a 
kingdom  composed  of  heterogeneous,  mutually  repulsive  elements, 
disunion  reigned  even  among  the  people,  grounded  upon  diversity 
of  historical  rights,  customs,  interests  and  languages,  but  above 
all  upon  diversity  of  religions,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  upon 
sacerdotal  arrogation  and  intrigues,  and  upon  fanatical  hatred. 
By  this  conflict  of  contrary  interests,  it  was  utterly  impossible 
that  harmony  should  be  established  in  the  government  and  the 
nation,  since  what  was  real  and  liberal  concession  of  rights  for 
one  part  of  the  nation,  revolted  the  other.  In  this  position  it  was 
natural, that  the  government  should  think  of  extending  its  power, 
since  what  was  refused  by  prejudice  or  bad  will,  could  appa¬ 
rently  be  obtained  only  by  authority.  External  influences  ope¬ 
rated  also,  and  augmented  the  confusion  of  relations  ;  and  so, 
notwithstanding  the  benevolent  sentiments  of  the  king,  the  con¬ 
stitution,  although  wisely  projected  in  its  principal  traits  (yet  it 
subordinated  Belgium  to  Holland,  and  offended  the  former  by  the 
form  of  its  introduction),  did  not  produce  the  salutary  effects 
that  might  have  otherwise  been  expected.  Nearly  all  the  internal 
history  of  the  Netherlands  turns  upon  this  disunion,  which  could 
hardly  be  remedied.  Yet  war  was  never  formally  declared  here 
against  the  constitutional  principle ;  it  prospered,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  and  gained  strength,  notwithstanding  some  violations. 

This  is  true  in  a  still  higher  degree  of  Sweden  and  Norwajq 
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where  similar  disunion  of  the  peoples  (resting  here  only  upon 
political,  not  upon  religious  ground)  existed,  but  was  rendered 
harmless  by  the  separation  of  the  two  representations.  Financial 
embarrassment  excited  great  apprehension,  which,  however,  was 
dissipated  by  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  government.  The 
position  of  the  crown-prince,  Charles  John,  who,  not  being  born  in 
the  purple,  occupied  actually  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Charles 
XIII.  (Feb.  8th,  1818),  over  against  the  fraternity  of  the  European 
hereditary  monarchs,  was  very  embarrassing,  and  exercised  a 
retroactive  influence  upon  the  interior  administration  of  Sweden. 
The  respecting  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  hereby  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  their  love,  appeared  to  the  king  as  the  principal  object 
of  an  intelligent  policy.  And  he  attained  this  in  a  pretty  satis¬ 
factory  measure,  although  the  particular  danger  of  his  situation 
constrained  him  sometimes  to  resort  to  severity,  and  especially 
to  the  restriction  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  found  some 
justification  only  in  the  insolence  of  the  zealots  of  legitimacy. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

At  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Great  Britain,  above  all  other  powers, 
celebrated  a  brilliant  triumph.  She  had  annihilated  the  long 
feared  enemy,  set  a  king  over  France,  procured  the  command  of 
the  European  occupation-army  for  her  general,  Wellington,  exer¬ 
cised  a  predominant  influence  in  the  new  regulation  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  system,  and  made  immediately  for  herself  the  precious  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  Ionian  islands,  but  for  the  regained  Hanover  several 
finely  situated  German  provinces.  The  continental  countries, 
closed  to  her  commerce  under  Napoleon,  were  now  opened  to  it 
again,  and  she  practised  anew  her  well-learned  art  of  keeping 
these  countries  continually  tributary  to  her  industry,  and  of 
closing  her  own  market  to  their  productions.  Besides,  she  aug¬ 
mented  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  either  her  commercial 
preponderance,  or — as  especially  in  the  East  Indies — her  political 
and  military  power.  Yet  the  internal  condition  of  the  kingdom 
did  not  correspond  with  such  a  brilliant  exterior.  The  weight 
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of  the  enormous  public  debt,  the  boundless  disproportion  of  the 
distribution  of  property;  the  stagnation  or  decay  of  many 
branches  of  industry  in  consequence  of  peace,  the  precarious 
condition  of  the  manufacturers,  the  arrogance  of  the  rich  and  the 
eminent,  the  fermentation  in  the  poorer  classes  increasing  year 
by  year,  the  just  exasperation  of  the  oppressed  Catholics  in 
Ireland,  leading  to  desperate  civil  war,  and  many  other  sufferings 
of  disease  or  symptoms,  presented  the  sea-ruling  state  to  the  eyes 
of  the  observer  under  an  aspect  far  from  exciting  envy,  and  filled 
the  mind  of  the  thinking  Britain  himself  with  great  apprehension. 

But  the  worst  result  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  was  the 
reaction  produced  and  maintained  by  it  against  the  ideas  of  the 
age.  The  power  of  the  government  became  more  absolute  in 
proportion  as  the  standing  troops  increased ;  the  aristocracy, 
revolted  by  the  democratic  character  of  the  French  revolution, 
redoubled  their  arrogance  and  severity,  and  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  seduced  by  national  rivalry,  did  not  generally  see,  or  saw 
without  repugnance,  that  the  policy  of  their  government  instead  of 
going  on  before  that  of  other  powers — as  formerly — now  remained 
far  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  trifled  away  its  claim  to  the 
confidence  and  love  of  nations.  National  vanity  found  itself 
flattered  thereby,  that  the  Bourbons,  as  proteges  of  Britain, 
ascended  the  throne  of  France,  and  passionate  zeal  overlooked, 
that  the  principle  of  legitimacy  to  which  on  this  occasion  the 
English  ministers  rendered  homage,  sapped  the  foundation  of 
the  rights  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  throne  of  England. 

England — although  from  considerations  relative  to  the  form 
of  her  government,  she  had  refused  to  accede  to  the  Holy  Alli¬ 
ance — followed  nevertheless  its  tendency, and  lost  by  this  means  a 
great  part  of  her  political  importance.  Had  she  hitherto  played 
the  part  of  a  protector  of  the  weaker  against  the  strong  (in 
recent  times  in  particular  that  of  the  protector  of  the  laws  of 
nations  against  Napoleon’s  world-dominion),  and  thereby  obtained 
respect  and  powerful  influence,  she  now  sank  down  from  the 
leading  position  to  a  subordinate  For  maintaining  the  principle 
of  legitimacy  in  Europe — after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
and  the  fall  of  Napoleon — British  aid  was  but  little  needed. 
The  great  continental  powers  stood  at  the  head  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tem,  and  England  here,  compared  with  them,  retreated  almost 
into  political  insignificance.  The  congresses  of  monarchs  and 
Vol.  IV.— -2  L 
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ministers,  which  ordered  dictatorially  the  affairs  of  the  European 
continent,  took  place  in  part  without,  in  part  with  only  subordi¬ 
nate  participation  of  England,  and  among  the  intelligent  of  all 
nations  the  voice  of  hatred  and  contempt  was  raised  against  the 
government  of  aristocrats  and  the  people  of  traders  on  the 
Thames. 

In  England  itself  there  arose  and  marched  threateningly  on  a 
spirit  of  discontent  with  the  government  and  with  a  constitution 
become  contrary  to  the  exigencies  of  the  age  either  by  antiqua- 
tion  or  artificial  corruption.  An  “investigation  of  the  state  of  the 
nation”  was  already  loudly  demanded  by  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  in  parliament,  and  among  the  people  the  party,  whose 
watchword  was  a  radical  reform  and  especially  that  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  spread  alarmingly.  Seditions  took  place  in  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  particularly  in  London  ;  an  opportunity  acceptable 
to  the  ministers — nay  in  part  craftily  called  into  life  by  them¬ 
selves — for  increasing  the  severity  of  violent  measures,  and 
especially  for  the  suspension  of  the  habeas-corpus-act,  the  palla¬ 
dium  of  English  liberty  (1817),  which,  however  (unlike  in  this  the 
otherwise  analogous  decrees  of  theGermanic  diet), ceased  again  in 
the  following  year.  Ordinances  still  more  severe  (five  bills,  which 
gave  very  sensible  wounds  to  personal  liberty  and  that  of  the 
press)  w7ere  published,  with  the  approbation  of  parliament,  the 
majority  of  which  vanquished  the  energetic  resistance  of  the 
opposition  by  the  sum  of  votes — it  mattered  not  whether  free  or 
unfree,  wise  or  unwise.  The  people,  .however,  wrere  not  van¬ 
quished.  New  seditions  broke  out  on  the  contrary — especially 
immediately  after  the  accession  of  George  IV.,  hitherto  prince- 
regent,  upon  the  death  of  his  father  (Jan.  29th,  1820) — which 
the  Castlereagh  ministry  thought  it  necessary  to  quell  by  execu¬ 
tions. 

This  ministry,  which  carried  through  the  most  illiberal  mea¬ 
sures,  as  the  corn-bill,  the  prolongation  of  the  bill  relative  to 
foreigners,  the  preservation  of  the  great  military  establishment 
in  peace,  the  restriction  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  most 
barbarous  measures  for  keeping  down  the  Irish,  was  not  strong 
enough,  however,  to  maintain  the  tax  upon  incomes,  introduced 
by  Pitt,  against  the  attacks  of  the  opposition,  strong  this  time, 
because  sustained  by  the  selfishness  of  individuals.  The  tax 
was  abolished. 
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So  much  for  the  constitutional  states  of  Europe.  We  shall 
pass  now  to  the  non-constitutional  monarchies. 

ABSOLUTE  STATES. 

These  can  claim  only  a  glance  from  the  point  of  view  taken 
by  us.  Their  influence  upon  general  policy  has  been  mostly 
already  exhibited,  and  as  to  the  events  that  have  passed  in  their 
interiors,  they  belong  only  to  the  special  history  of  these  states, 
and  are  of  no  importance  for  a  general  survey.  We  shall  there¬ 
fore  pass  over  the  domestic  affairs  and  the  administrative  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  government  of  Denmark— which  opposed  perse- 
veringly  the  wishes  of  the  Danish  people  for  a  representative 
constitution,  as  well  as  the  demands  of  the  German  dutchies  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  thirteenth  article ; — the  improvements  or 
alterations  made  in  the  different  branches  of  the  political  economy 
of  Prussia ;  the  financial  operations  of  Austria  and  her  severe 
measures  against  intellectual  as  well  as  against  mercantile  inter¬ 
course  ;  and  also  the  continued  conquests  of  Russia  in  her  own 
interior  by  promotion  of  agriculture,  industry  and  commerce, 
and  in  general  by  provision  for  the  civilization  of  the  people,  who 
are  chiefly  barbarians  still.  The  influence  of  these  powers  upon 
general  interest  is  mentioned  above.  But  that  we  number  Prussia 
and  Austria  with  the  non-constitutional  states  notwithstanding 
the  provincial  states  of  the  first  coming  gradually  into  eidstence 
and  the  states  of  the  second  established  by  custom,  likewise  pro¬ 
vincial  and  at  the  same  time  feudal,  none  will  blame  us  who 
understand  the  idea  of  states  of  a  kingdom  and  the  spirit  of  the 
genuine  constitutional  system.  Neither  can  Poland  nor  Cracow 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  this  system,  since  the  first,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  representative  form,  is,  according  to  its  position 
in  regard  to  Russia,  only  a  province  of  this  autocratic  empire, 
and  the  republic  of  Cracow,  situated  between  the  three  great 
autocratic  powers,  bears  only  the  name  of  such  a  state. 

Of  Turkey,  the  model-state  of  absolutism,  the  sad  theatre  of 
superannuated  tyranny  and  barbarism,  we  shall  here  say  nothing, 
reserving  for  the  two  following  periods  the  survey  of  its  most 
important  internal  and  external  relations. 

Italy,  after  Murat  had  expiated  his  daring  enterprise  for  the 
re-conquest  of  it,  with  destruction,  and  thereby  completed  the 
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re-establishment  of  the  legitimate  dominions  upon  the  peninsula, 
presented  only  few  important  phenomena  during  the  present 
period.  In  silence,  it  is  true,  it  fermented,  and  an  explosion  was 
preparing;  but  the  description  of  this  belongs  to  the  following 
period. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Spain,  and  in  general  of  the  Pyre¬ 
nean  peninsula,  the  history  of  which,  from  the  restoration  to 
1820,  exhibits  an  uninterrupted  series  of  sufferings,  confusion, 
and  ignominy.  In  Spain,  especially,  the  government  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VII.  seemed  to  wish  to  repeat  the  experiment  made  for¬ 
merly  by  the  tyrannical  imperators  of  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of 
knowing  (according  to  the  expression  of  John  v.  Mueller)  “  how 
far  human  patience  could  go.”  But  this  patience  having  finally 
a  limit,  the  experiment  had  for  its  result  a  succession  of  insurrec¬ 
tions,  and  consequently  of  new  opportunities  for  quenching  thirst 
for  blood.  But  the  blood  of  a  Porlier,  a  Lascy,  a  Vidal,  and  of 
•  their  noble  friends  became,  as  was  said  of  the  blood  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  martyrs,  the  fruitful  seed  from  which  new  and  ever  more 
numerous  friends  of  liberty  arose,  and  although  the  terrors  of 
power,  and  the  omnipotence  of  its  fanatical  ministers,  prevented 
every  manifestation  of  wrath,  every  expression  of  complaint,  the 
glow  of  anger  sank  only  the  deeper  into  the  heart,  and  awaited 
merely  a  ray  of  hope,  in  order  to  break  forth  all-consumingly. 
Finally,  in  the  year  1820,  this  ray  of  hope  appeared  in  the  insur¬ 
rection  of  the  wantonly  irritated  troops,  and — absolutism  was 
overthrown.  Foreign  armies  alone  were  able  to  re-establish  it. 

In  Portugal  less  tyranny  reigned,  it  is  true,  but  no  less  confu¬ 
sion  and  distress.  England,  desirous  of  exchanging  the  position 
of  protector  for  that  of  master,  excited,  by  the  insolent  conduct 
of  its  general,  Beresford,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Portuguese 
army,  the  indignation  of  the  people,  and  fell  out  with  the  regency. 
King  John  VI.,  himself,  who,  from  Brazil,  extended  his  sceptre 
over  his  European  countries,  seemed  to  threaten  Portugal  with 
the  lot  of  a  colony,  and  increased,  by  his  dangerous  vacillation 
between  the  different  parties,  the  general  distraction.  The 
desire  for  a  free  constitution — as  the  only  means  of  salvation  for 
the  country — spread  more  and  more  among  the  nobler  parties  of 
the  nation.  The  illiberality  of  the  regency,  cherished  by  aristo¬ 
cratic  and  monkish  intrigues,  opposed  hostilely  this  wish.  Then 
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conspiracies  were  plotted,  which  brought  on  executions,  banish¬ 
ments,  and  terroristic  laws.  By  all  this  the  nation  became  only 
the  more  susceptible  of  the  idea  of  self-liberation.  This  idea  was 
realized  in  the  year  1820. 


SECOND  SECTION. 

HISTORICAL  DETAILS  FROM  1820  TO  1825. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  congress  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  more  completely  in 
the  ordinances  of  Karlsbad  or  Frankfort,  the  reaction — the  abso¬ 
lutists  and  aristocratic — celebrated  a  high  triumph.  It  now 
sought  to  fortify  the  thus  gained  position,  and  to  penetrate  from 
this  position  further  into  the  shaken  realm  of  liberty  or  of  revo¬ 
lution  (the  favorite  term  of  the  reaction  party),  aiming  at  nothing 
less  than  the  complete  prostration  of  its  feared  opponent.  We 
see  it  from  now  on,  with  redoubled  courage  and  zeal,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances  artful  or  violent,  here  undermine  insidu- 
ously  the  yet  remaining  or  the  newly  rising  bulwarks  of  the 
constitutional  system,  there  overthrow  them  by  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  attack,  upon  all  points  vigilant,  unwearied,  never 
losing  sight  of  the  proposed  object,  forgetting  all  intestine  dis¬ 
sensions,  in  a  close  and  perpetual  league  against  the  common 
enemy. 

The  principal  endeavour  of  the  absolutistic  and  aristocratic 
party  remains  the  suppression  of  liberty  in  Germany.  For  the 
absolutists  and  aristocrats  saw  well,  that  upon  the  victory  or 
crushing  of  liberty  here,  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  in  the  centre  of 
intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  power,  victory  or  defeat  in  the 
whole  continent  depended,  and  on  this  account  the  intestine 
organization  of  Germany  became  the  most  important  object  of 
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the  European  policy,  and  the  decrees  of  Karlsbad,  were  as 
glorious  for  the  reaction,  as  whilom  the  night  of  the  4th  of  Aug. 
for  the  revolution. 

Therefore,  since  these  triumphs  of  the  reaction-party — setting 
aside  some  intervals  of  comparative  liberality  of  the  censure,  and  in 
particular  the  months  that  immediately  succeeded  the  great  July- 
days  of  France — there  has  been  no  longer  any  home  in  Germany 
for  the  historiography  of  recent  times,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  liberal 
exposition  of  recent  events,  connected  with  judgment  according 
to  the  law  of  reason. 

The  author,  in  expecting  a  freer  epoch  for  writing  the  history 
of  recent  times,  which  is  still  among  his  plans,  must  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  confine  himself  to  a  summary  exposition  of  the  principal 
events.  Such  a  naked  specification  of  facts,  numerous  indeed, 
but  mostly  fresh  in  the  memories  of  his  readers,  will,  however,  of 
itself,  call  forth  in  their  minds  those  reflections,  which  at  other 
times,  the  author — enjoying  confident  communication  of  thoughts 
to  his  distant,  as  well  as  to  his  near  friends — so  gladly  adjoined 
to  his  narrations.  Is  he  indebted  for  the  favorable  reception  of 
his  book  merely  to  the  harmony  of  his  views,  taken  from  the 
stand-point  of  eternal  and  general  rights,  with  the  opinions  of 
his  readers  ? 


GERMANY. 

Of  the  general  events,  the  most  important  during  this  period 
is  the  so-called  final  act  of  the  congress  of  ministers,  assembled 
at  Vienna  soon  after  the  conferences  of  Karlsbad,  for  the  “  organ¬ 
ization  and  confirmation  of  the  Germanic  confederation.”  This 
act  was  finally  signed  the  15th  May,  after  about  six  months  of 
preparatory  labors,  and  unanimously  accepted  by  the  Germanic 
diet  on  the  20th  June,  1820.  The  verbal  import  of  this  act — 
properly  an  authentic  explanation  and  supplement  of  the  act  of 
confederation — acknowledges,  as  that  of  the  act  of  confederation 
itself,  on  the  one  hand,  the  rights  of  the  diverse  stales  to  sove¬ 
reignty,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  German  peoples  to  liberty  and 
to  a  constitutional  government,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  opens 
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the  widest  field  to  the  principles  of  absolutism,  and  to  the  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  great  powers. 

The  final  act  occasioned,  in  behalf  of  the  execution  of  several 
points  simply  indicated  by  it,  diverse  further  decrees  of  the  diet, 
which,  however,  were  not  received  by  the  nation  with  the  inte¬ 
rest  that  their  object  merited.  But  coldness  and  moroseness 
were  the  predominant  phenomena  of  the  disposition  of  the  people 
in  Germany. 

Public  opinion,  become  manifoldly  loud  already  before  this  in 
Germany  and  abroad  upon  the  Germanic  diet — not  precisely  in 
relation  to  the  personal  character  of  its  members,  or  of  the 
diverse  princes  of  the  confederation,  but  in  relation  to  the  nature 
of  its  composition,  and  the  fundamental  defects  of  its  entire  or¬ 
ganization, — or,  where  power  prevented  its  expression,  living  at 
least  in  the  bottom  of  hearts,  was  fortified  by  these  occurrences, 
and  by  all  that  ensued. 

In  the  year  1824  the  assembly  of  the  confederation  resolved 
to  give  publicity  only  to  such  of  its  acts  as  should  be  expressly 
designated  for  this  by  the  high  deputies  of  the  diet.  Besides, 
it  was  resolved,  that  in  all  states,  in  which  representative  consti¬ 
tutions  existed,  the  monarchical  principle  should  be  maintained 
unviolated,  and  that  the  old  decrees  (of  the  20th  of  Sept.  1819) 
upon  the  universities  and  upon  the  restriction  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press  should  remain  in  force  for  an  indeterminate  time  (the 
last  until  agreement  upon  a  definite  press-law !). 

Of  the  assemblies  of  states  of  some  countries  constitutionally 
governed  in  Germany,  those  of  the  states  of  the  grand-dutchies 
of  Baden  and  Hesse  had  already  in  1820  effected  some  good. 
In  the  former  the  coercion  of  the  press  was  made  at  least  some¬ 
what  milder,  in  the  latter  the  project  of  a  constitution  presented 
by  the  government  underwent  an  essential  amendment.  In 
Wurtemberg  the  new  constitution,  brought  about  by  the  way  of 
contract,  entered  into  life  under  happy  auspices.  The  other 
assemblies  claimed  far  less  interest,  principally  for  want  of  pub¬ 
licity  in  their  transactions.  Their  weakness  gave  the  govern¬ 
ments  an  opportunity  for  a  still  further  enhancement  of  absolute 
power,  and  the  last  took  place  in  a  still  higher  degree  in  those 
states,  that  avoided  perseveringly  every  fulfilment  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  article. 

Of  these  states  Prussia  stood  foremost.  A  royal  ordinance. 
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published  the  17th  of  Jan.  1820,  in  relation  to  the  public  debt, 
had,  it  is  true,  solemnly  declared,  that  for  the  future  no  loan 
should  be  made  without  the  consent  and  guarantee  of  states  of 
the  kingdom.  But  yet  the  government  took  no  measure  for  the 
creation  of  these  states.  Prussia  had  made  the  decrees  of  the 
diet  of  the  20th  of  Sept.,  1819  .still  more  severe  for  her  own 
subjects,  particularly  in  what  related  to  the  suppression  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  and  to  the  pursuit  of  the  manoeuvres  of 
demagogues.  In  regard  to  the  last  point  the  official  gazette  of 
the  Prussian  government,  published  under  the  rubric  “  authentic 
accounts  of  the  revolutionary  manoeuvres  in  Germany,”  a  number 
of  manifestations  either  verbal  or  confidentially  written,  in  part 
absurd  and  in  part  unimportant,  of  gymnasists,  commercial 
pupils  and  other  young  people  upon  a  fancied  regeneration  of 
Germany,  from  which  consequences  were  deduced  for  justifying 
the  severe  decrees  pronounced  by  the  Germanic  diet  against  the 
whole  nation  and  particularly  against  the  universities.  Public 
opinion  was  not  in  the  least  satisfied  by  this,  and  the  fruitless 
toil  of  the  central  commission  at  Mentz  to  obtain  any  result 
worth  mentioning  from  such  imposing  investigations,  confirmed 
the  convictions  long  entertained  by  the  unbiassed. 

Into  the  administration  of  the  country,  in  most  of  its  branches, 
diverse  improvements  were  introduced,  the  rules  of  a  well¬ 
calculating  political  economy  assiduously  followed,  and  efforts 
made  especially  for  augmenting  the  military  forces.  A  new 
organization  of  the  militia  (Icindwehr)  of  the  country,  divided 
into  two  levies,  brought  its  strength  to  359,248  men. 

All  these  tendencies  Prussia  has  followed  perseveringly  until 
the  present  day,  presenting  thereby  to  the  historian  a  dark  as 
well  as  a  bright  side,  both  of  which  are  equally  notable. 

The  policy  of  Austria,  distinctly  and  openly  pronounced  in  the 
confidential  letter  of  Prince  Metternich  to  Berstett,  minister  of 
Baden,  which  has  come  to  public  notice,  tends  immediately  and 
mainly  to  “  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  order  of  things,” 
naturally  with  particular  favor  for  what  has  existed  from  olden 
times,  and  is  in  unison  with  the  monarchic  and  aristocratic  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  with  exception  of  “  the  innovations  introduced  by 
arbitrariness  or  senseless  blindness,  as  the  constitution  of  the 
cortes  of  1812.”  Conformably  to  this  principle  the  emperor 
Francis  had  declared  personally  to  a  deputation  of  the  Comitat 
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of  Pesth  that  he  believed,  that  “  the  whole  world  was  at  present 
in  a  state  of  madness,  because  it  disdained  old  constitutions  and 
desired  innovations and  the  Jesuits — the  friends  not  precisely 
of  the  actually  existing,  but  rather  of  what  existed  long  ago — had 
been  admitted  again  into  Tarnopol,  and  a  branch  of  them,  theRe- 
demptorists,  introduced  into  Vienna  itself  with  the  greatest  favor. 


REVOLUTIONS  OF  SPAIN,  PORTUGAL,  NAPLES 

AND  PIEDMONT. 

Whilst  not  only  in  Germany,  but  as  far  as  the  cabinet-policy 
of  the  great  continental  powers,  and  the  preponderant  influence 
of  the  aristocracy  reached  in  this  profoundly  agitated  continent, 
the  reaction  raised  its  head  audaciously,  the  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciple  gained  suddenly  a  brilliant  triumph  in  the  Pyrenean  penin¬ 
sula,  which  had  been  most  deeply  humiliated  and  most  cruelly 
treated  by  the  restoration.  On  Jan.  1st,  1820,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Riego,  at  the  head  of  some  battalions,  proclaimed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cadiz  the  constitution  of  the  cortes  gloriously  obtained  in  the 
year  1812,  but  violently  crushed  by  Ferdinand  VII.  after  his 
return  to  his  kingdom.  The  army  assembled  there  and  in  the 
neighbourhood,  destined  for  insurgent  America,  received  and 
returned  joyfully  this  call,  which  echoed  quickly  in  nearly  all  the 
provinces  of  the  kingdom.  On  March  7th  the  king,  intimidated, 
signed  and  swore  at  Madrid  the  re-established  constitution. 

Deputies  for  the  assembly  of  the  cortes  were  now  elected 
without  delay,  the  heads  of  the  insurrection  raised  by  the  king  to 
honour  and  power,  and  a  ministry  formed  out  of  friends  of  the 
constitution.  The  assembly  of  the  cortes  was  opened  on  July 
9th.  The  king  repeated  here  most  solemnly  his  oath  to  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  said :  “  I  offered  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
constitution  decreed  by  the  cortes  in  1812,  and  from  that  moment 
crown  and  nation  entered  into  their  legitimate  rights  !  My  reso¬ 
lution  was  free  and  voluntary.  It  corresponded  with  my  per¬ 
sonal  interest,  and  that  of  the  Spanish  people,  whose  happiness 
has  ever  been  my  first  thought.” 

The  constitution,  thus  established  upon  a  sacred  basis,  received 
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the  acknowledgment,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  king  also 
congratulations,  on  the  part,  first,  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  then  of  England,  the  Netherlands,  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
France,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  Roman  chair. 

Notwithstanding  this,  threatening  clouds  soon  rose.  The  party 
of  the  aristocrats  and  absolutists  in  the  country  itself,  powerful 
especially  by  the  aid  of  the  bigoted  priests  and  monks,  formed 
intrigues  against  the  odious  constitution ;  and  from  without 
appeared  soon  in  clear  signs  the  discontent,  the  hostility  of 
France.  Already  the  French  ministry,  devoted  to  the  ideas  and 
interests  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  assembled  an  army  on  the  frontiers 
of  Spain — under  the  pretext  of  forming  a  cordon  against  the 
yellow  fever,  which  raged  at  that  time  in  some  Spanish  provinces 
— but  in  reality — and  no  sensible  man  doubted  this — only  against 
the  poison  of  constitutional  ideas. 

Portugal,  on  the  contrary,  manifested  a  disposition  favorable 
to  the  real  interests  of  Spain.  Oppression,  like  that  of  Spain, 
weighed  upon  this  kingdom,  which  was  doubly  afflicted  by  the 
absence  of  the  king  in  Brazil,  and  the  evil  sentiments  of  his  depo¬ 
sitaries  of  power.  On  Aug.  24th,  an  insurrection  broke  out 
suddenly  in  the  army  at  Oporto,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
provisional  junta  of  government  was  established  there.  Soon 
after  (on  Sept.  13th)  a  similar  insurrection  rose  in  Lisbon  against 
the  royal  regency  and  with  like  success.  A  junta  was  esta¬ 
blished  here  also,  under  the  title,  “  provisional  junta  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  cortes,”  whereupon  both  juntas  united  in  friend¬ 
ship.  At  the  close  of  the  year  (Dec.  16th),  the  decree  of  the  king 
dated  Oct.  27th,  arrived  from  Rio  Janeiro,  whereby  he  approved 
of  the  convocation  of  the  cortes,  promised  to  sanction  the  propo¬ 
sitions  that  should  be  made  by  them  conformably  to  the  principles 
of  monarchy,  and  granted  at  the  same  time  an  amnesty  to  all 
those  who  had  participated  in  the  insurrection. 

Naples  had  imitated  the  example  of  Spain  still  earlier  and 
more  decidedly.  The  severity  of  the  government  against  the 
Carbonari,  mostly  the  consequence  of  the  solicitations  of  Austria, 
hastened  the  insurrection  provoked  by  the  general  oppression  of 
absolutism.  It  broke  out  the  2d  of  July  among  the  troops  can¬ 
toned  at  Nola,  which  were  soon  joined  by  the  national  militia 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  army.  The  constitution  of  the 
cortes  was  proclaimed ;  and  the  terrified  king  promised  to  give 
it  within  eight  days.  On  the  7th  of  July  he  conferred — ostensibly 
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on  account  of  ill-health — the  regency  upon  his  son,  the  crown- 
prince,  as  his  “  Alter  Ego and  the  latter  proclaimed  immedi¬ 
ately  the  desired  Spanish  constitution  (with  reservation  of 
alterations  to  be  proposed  by  the  coming  parliament) ;  and  the 
king  declared  in  a  second  proclamation  his  approbation  of  this 
proceeding. 

On  the  13th  of  July  the  king,  the  crown-prince  and  the  prince 
of  Salerno  took  the  oath  to  the  constitution  solemnly  in  the 
castle-chapel.  This  oath  was  taken  also  by  the  provisional 
junta  together  with  all  the  high  functionaries. 

The  national  parliament  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  October. 
The  king  swore  again  the  new  constitution,  and  protested  with 
the  most  impressive  words  the  sincerity  of  his  sentiments. 

The  patriotic  joy  of  the  well-disposed  was,  however,  early 
disturbed  by  affliction  and  disquietude.  A  bloody  civil  war 
broke  out  in  Sicily,  kindled  by  brutality  and  stupidity,  and  in 
Naples  many  symptoms  announced  the  existence  of  an  active 
counter-party.  Yet  the  friends  of  the  constitution  would  have 
easily  vanquished  these  intestine  opponents  :  but  a  too  powerful 
external  enemy  approached. 

Austria,  sustained  by  the  secret  treaty  concluded  with  the 
king  of  Naples  in  1815,  in  virtue  of  which  the  last  had  promised 
“  to  introduce  no  innovations  incompatible  with  the  monarchic 
principle  or  with  the  Austrian  principles  of  government” — yet 
even  without  this  equivocal  title — excited  by  her  dearest  interest 
against  the  Neapolitan  revolution,  manifested  immediately  her 
hostile  disposition.  Russia  and  Prussia  did  the  same,  and  most 
of  the  other  European  states,  those  of  Italy  especially,  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  three  great  powers,  assumed  likewise  a  menacing 
attitude.  Of  the  great  powers,  England  alone  abandoned 
the  principle  of  intervention,  and  France,  fearing  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  Austria  in  Italy,  offered,  although  in  vain,  her  medi¬ 
ation. 

The  three  monarchs  of  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia  assembled 
personally  in  Troppau  (Oct.)  in  order  to  come  to  a  more  intimate 
agreement  upon  these  things,  and  issued  from  there  an  invitation 
to  the  king  of  Naples  to  repair  to  Laibach,  whither  the  congress 
was  transferred,  in  order  to  deliberate  there  with  the  allied 
sovereigns  upon  measures  of  pacification. 

The  king  of  Naples,  after  he  had  given  repeatedly  and  most 
solemnly  the  most  positive  assurances,  that  he  intended  nothing 
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else  than  the  maintenance  of  the  sworn  constitution,  and  that  he 
confirmed  all  the  decrees  hitherto  passed  by  the  parliament, 
embarked  the  14th  of  Dec.  on  board  of  an  English  ship  of  the 
line,  and  appeared  in  Laibach,  whilst  the  prince-regent  swore 
again  and  most  emphatically  in  the  midst  of  the  parliament  to 
defend  and  respect  sacredly  the  constitution. 

On  the  28th  of  Jan.  1821,  he  wrote  to  his  son, the  regent:  “The 
great  sovereigns  are  determined  to  re-establish  in  Naples  the  old 
order  of  things,”  and  the  ambassadors  of  these  powers  declared 
on  the  9th  of  Feb.,  to  the  prince  orally,  that  the  Austrians  would 
enter  the  kingdom  without  delay,  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the 
congress. 

An  extraordinary  parliament  convoked  in  haste,  and  soon  after 
the  regular  parliament,  took  in  this  extremity  a  series  of  mag¬ 
nanimous  and  energetic  resolutions ;  but  here  treason,  there 
cowardice  of  the  opposite  party  and  the  masses,  paralyzed,  con¬ 
fused  and  rendered  useless  all  the  military  preparations  of  the 
patriots.  The  superior  forces  of  Austria,  formidable  by  number, 
equipment  and  conduct,  dispersed  quickly  the  Neapolitan  troops, 
and  marched  by  means  of  capitulation  (on  the  24th  of  March) 
into  the  capital.  The  whole  kingdom  submitted. 

Immediately  commenced  the  reaction  with  persecution,  im¬ 
prisonment  and  execution  of  political  offenders,  in  particular  of 
the  carbonari,  with  appointment  of  six  penal  juntas  against  the 
different  classes  of  the  culpable,  with  the  disarming  of  the  people 
and  dissolution  of  the  army,  with  suppression  of  all  liberty 
of  the  press,  speech  and  instruction,  and  with  annihilation  of  all 
reforms  introduced  since  the  revolution.  The  king  made  his 
re-entrance  into  his  capital  on  the  15th  of  May;  and  soon 
followed  the  proclamation  of  a  phantom-constitution,  and  some¬ 
what  later  a  convention  with  Austria  upon  the  occupation  of  the 
kingdom  for  three  years  by  Austrian  troops.  The  last  was  a 
real  benefit  for  the  kingdom.  For  the  fury  of  the  reaction,  the 
lawless  tyranny  of  the  new  ministers  of  the  police  rose  so  high, 
that  even  Austria  felt  herself  bound  to  summon  the  king  by 
energetic  notes,  to  fulfil  finally  the  treaty  of  Laibach,  in  which 
he  had  promised  a  complete  amnesty.  The  imposing  forces  of 
the  emperor  gave  energy  to  this  demand,  but  it  was  only  tempo¬ 
rarily  and  very  imperfectly  satisfied. 

This  state  of  things  subsisted  with  little  alteration  until  the 
death  of  the  old  king  (Jan.  4th,  1825).  It  was  not  until  the 
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accession  of  his  son,  Francis  I.,  that  some  feeble  hopes  of  a 
happier  future  dawned. 

Whilst  the  Austrians  in  victor-march  put  down  the  Neapolitan 
revolution,  a  similar  one,  produced  by  similar  causes,  broke  out 
in  Piedmont.  In  the  first  days  of  March,  1821,  insurgent  troops, 
united  with  patriotic  citizens,  proclaimed  likewise  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  cortes.  The  king,  Victor  Emmanuel,  as  little  inclined 
to  compliance  as  to  violent  resistance,  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
brother,  Charles  Felix  (absent  in  Modena),  and  appointed  the 
young  prince  of  Carignan,  the  next  heir  to  the  throne,  provisory 
regent.  He  declared  (not  sincerely,  as  the  sequel  proved)  for 
the  revolution.  This  spread  rapidly  over  all  Piedmont,  and 
terror  penetrated  to  Milan.  But  Charles  Felix,  sure  of  the 
assistance  of  the  great  powers,  issued  the  most  threatening 
edicts,  and  Austrian  battalions  marched  precipitately  to  stifle  the 
flame  as  quickly  as  possible.  One  battle-day  (April  8th)  termi¬ 
nated  the  hopes  of  the  liberals.  Restoration  took  place,  and  in 
its  train,  as  in  Naples,  a  passionate  reaction,  also  a  temporary 
occupation  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  country  by  the  Austrians. 

Thus  was  Italy  tranquillized,  legitimate  power  everywhere 
re-established  and  fortified,  Austria’s  mandate  more  powerful 
than  ever.  All  the  states  of  the  peninsula,  Modena  and  the 
State  of  the  Church  foremost,  increased  now  the  severity  of  their 
measures  against  the  liberals.  Yet  only  in  the  exterior  was  the 
counter-revolution  accomplished ;  but  in  the  interior,  in  minds, 
the  spirit  of  revolution  was  noways  stifled. 

CONGRESS  OF  VERONA.— RESTORATION  IN  SPAIN. 

The  Holy  Alliance,  however,  proud  of  its  triumphs,  continued 
its  exertions  to  destroy  this  spirit  to  the  last  spark.  It  had  been 
already  resolved,  at  Laibach,  to  hold  a  new  congress  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1822,  at  Florence — instead  of  which  Verona 
was  afterwards  designated.  In  October,  the  monarchs  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  together  with  most  of  the  Italian 
princes,  and  a  large  number  of  the  most  distinguished  diploma¬ 
tists  of  Europe,  actually  assembled  in  that  selected  city,  and  it 
was  resolved  :  in  the  first  place,  to  put  an  end,  by  force  of  arms, 
to  the  democratic  disorders  in  Spain  (which  had  hitherto  been 
spared,  but  which  were  now  deemed  ripe  for  the  fall),  and  to 
commission  France  with  the  execution  of  this  decree,  then  to 
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summon  the  Porte  to  fulfil  the  engagements  contracted  with 
Russia  by  the  peace  of  Bucharest,  but  to  abandon  the  oppressed 
Greek  insurgents — as  rebels  against  legitimate  power — to  their 
fate,  and  finally,  to  continue  in  common,  and  energetically,  the 
measures  for  maintaining  everywhere  in  Europe  the  monarchic 
principle.  Also,  a  convention  was  made  relative  to  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  Austrian  army  of  occupation  in  Naples  and  Piedmont. 
In  all  these  things  the  members  of  the  congress  had  been  unani¬ 
mous  ;  only  in  the  Spanish  affair,  England  had  declared  her 
resolution  of  neutrality. 

And  now  the  fate  of  Naples,  nay,  a  far  more  terrible  one, 
broke  in  upon  Spain.  The  intestine  dissensions  of  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  country  encouraged  its  external  enemies,  the  great  mo- 
narchs,  and  especially  restored  France,  to  violent  suppression  of 
its  odious  revolution.  France,  which  had  once  repulsed  so  ener¬ 
getically,  and  to  the  destruction  of  her  aggressors,  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  coalition  in  her  own  revolution,  had  finally,  to  the 
proof  of  the  complete  counter-revolution  in  her  own  interior, 
arrived  to  the  point  of  combating,  in  a  country  of  which  she 
was  the  natural  friend,  the  same  principles  that  she  had  glori¬ 
ously  defended  against  all  Europe,  and  of  committing,  herself, 
the  outrage  of  armed  intervention  in  the  constitutional  affairs  of 
a  foreign  sovereign  state,  against  which  she  had  formerly  risen 
with  the  most  just  indignation. 

In  Spain,  as  in  France  after  its  first  revolution,  the  faction  of 
the  absolutists  and  the  serviles,  a  part  of  the  nobility,  the  cama¬ 
rilla,  and  most  of  the  priests  at  their  head,  conspired  against  the 
newly  established  constitution ;  and  much  dissension  reigned 
among  the  friends  of  the  constitution  themselves.  This  was 
fostered  principally  by  the  intrigues  of  the  other  faction.  The 
question  agitated  was,  whether  the  enemies  should  be  treated 
with  more  or  less  severity,  whether  the  perfidy  of  the  king  should 
be  punished  by  adopting  a  republican  form  of  government, 
whether,  notwithstanding,  the  monarchic  constitution  should  be 
retained.  The  regular  and  extraordinary  cortes,  which  assem- 
”  bled  in  quick  succession,  preserved  in  their  majority  the  spirit 
of  moderation,  as  great  as  the  provocation  was,  which  the  in¬ 
trigues  and  violent  acts  of  the  counter-revolutionary  party 
produced,  and  encouraged  thereby  the  last  to  bolder  and  bolder 
projects.  Bloody  scenes  in  the  capital  and  in  the  provinces, 
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regular  civil  wars  were  the  consequence  of  this.  The  king  dis¬ 
closed  more  and  more  his  intimate  connexion  with  the  opponents 
of  the  constitution,  and  foreign  powers  began  to  threaten.  Al¬ 
ready  the  congress  of  Laibach  terrified,  still  more  the  quick  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  revolutions  of  Naples  and  Piedmont,  and  most  the 
preparations  of  France  which  commenced  soon  after. 

Diverse  bands  of  the  serviles — among  others  that  of  the  parson 
Merino — had  been  dispersed ;  several  complots  of  the  enemies 
of  the  people  discovered  and  suppressed  ;  the  flower  of  the  troops 
of  the  fanatics,  called  the  “  army  of  the  faith”  had  been  repeat¬ 
edly  defeated,  when  the  last  rose  with  increased  vigour,  took  the 
fortress  of  Seo  d’Urgel,  and  established  there  a  regency,  under 
the  direction  of  the  marquis  of  Mata  Florida  and  the  baron  of 
Froles.  At  the  same  time  France  strengthened  the  cordon, 
which  she  had  previously  formed  along  the  frontier — ostensibly 
against  the  pestilence  prevailing  in  Catalonia, — and  sent  rein¬ 
forcements  there  even  after  this  had  ceased.  The  secret  parti¬ 
cipation  of  the  king  in  all  the  projects  of  the  counter-revolu¬ 
tionists  appeared  no  longer  doubtful. 

These  events  naturally  increased  the  disquietude  and  the 
exasperation  of  the  patriots.  Violent  projects  occurred  to  pas¬ 
sionate  men;  a  tendency  like  that  of  the  Jacobins  in  France  was 
manifested.  But  the  Decamisados — although  they  were  not 
amiable — showed  themselves  infinitely  less  excessive  and  furious 
than  the  Sans-culottes ;  and  the  scenes  of  the  7th  of  July,  1822, 
although  they  confirmed  the  dependence  of  the  king  upon  the 
constitutionalists,  were  far  from  resembling  those  of  the  10th 
Aug.,  1792,  in  Paris.  The  Communeros  rather  had  been  in 
Madrid  the  assailed,  and  only  the  constitutional  system  was 
consolidated  by  their  triumph.  The  king  was  compelled  to 
appoint  a  liberal  ministry,  and  energetic  measures  against  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  enemies  took  the  place  of  lukewarmness  and 
treason. 

The  result  was  the  total  defeat  of  the  “  army  of  the  faith,”  the 
ruins  of  which,  together  with  the  regency,  fled  to  France  (Nov. 
1822).  The  counter-revolution  was  subdued,  and  the  path  of 
pacific  and  legitimate  liberty  was  opened  for  Spain,  had  not  new 
fire  been  kindled  by  external  intrigues  and  arms. 

The  last  was  done,  however,  especially  from  France,  the  noto¬ 
rious  favor  of  which  for  the  absolutists,  encouraged  them  to  re- 
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newed  insurrections,  then  from  Verona,  from  which  the  great 
powers,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  demanded,  in  threatening 
notes,  the  abolition  (or  essential  alteration)  of  the  constitution  of 
the  cortes,  and  disclosed  thereby  the  certainty  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  war. 

The  speech  of  the  king  of  France  at  the  opening  of  the  French 
chambers  (28th  Jan.,  1823)  destroyed  the  last  hope  of  peace ;  and 
already  in  the  Spanish  provinces  the  heads  of  the  new  bands  of 
insurgents  announced,  with  confidence,  the  approaching  “libe¬ 
ration” — for  so  they  called  the  subjection — of  the  kingdom. 

Too  late  the  patriots  perceived  that  the  struggle  was  inevi¬ 
table  ;  their  heroic  resoluteness  did  not  compensate  for  past 
neglect,  and  passion,  which  now  blazed  up  wildly,  only  increased 
confusion  and  embarrassments. 

On  the  15th  March  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  appointed  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  French  army  of  invasion,  set  out  for  the 
Pyrenees.  On  the  20th  March  King  Ferdinand  VII.  left  his 
menaced  capital  and  repaired  to  Seville,  according  to  the  will 
of  the  cortes,  and  on  the  5th  April,  the  French  army,  combined 
wfith  the  remnants  of  the  “  army  of  the  faith”  crossed  the  frontier. 

The  Spanish  nation,  fighting  once  heroically  and  victoriously 
against  the  conqueror  of  the  continent,  who  afforded  Spain  a 
constitution  at  least  comparatively  liberal,  did  not  now  withstand 
the  100,000  soldiers  sent  by  restored  France,  for  re-establishing 
absolutism.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  enlightened  friends  of  liberty 
did  not  penetrate  the  masses ;  on  the  contrary,  hatred  against 
the  liberals,  inflamed  by  fanatical  priests  and  aristocrats  thirsting 
for  vengeance,  raged  among  these.  To  satisfy  the  material  inte¬ 
rests  of  these  masses,  had  been  in  part  impossible,  during  the  time 
of  embarrassments,  and  in  part  neglected,  from  too  great  a  regard 
for  historical  rights.  Half  measures  (such  as  that  of  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  half  of  the  tithes)  excited  vehement  resistance  on  the  part 
of  those  prejudiced,  but  no  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  benefited. 
And  so  everywhere,  moderation  and  mildness,  although  they 
inspired  the  noble-thinking  with  respect,  encouraged  the  enemies 
of  the  new  order  by  hope  of  impunity.  With  these  embarrass¬ 
ments  were  joined  the  perfidy  or  cowardice  of  individuals  con¬ 
sidered  faithful,  and  above  all  the  continual  intrigues  of  the  incor¬ 
rigible  Camarilla,  and  the  ill-dissembled  hatred  of  the  king  and  his 
house  against  the  constitution.  From  this  resulted  necessarily 
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violent  measures  against  the  king  himself.  The  only  alternative 
of  the  liberals  was,  violation  of  exterior  forms  of  law  in  regard 
to  the  king,  or  their  own  ruin,  combined  with  the  destruction  of 
general  liberty.  But  from  that  violation  their  enemies  derived 
new  and  specious  ground  of  accusation,  party-spirit  increased 
-  nourishment,  fanaticism  sharper  arms.  The  cause  of  that  con¬ 
stitution,  which  once  (in  the  year  1812,  in  the  treaty  of  Weliki- 
Luki)  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  king  of  Prussia  (on  the 
20th  Jan.,  1814,  in  that  of  Basle)  had  acknowledged  expressly, 
and  most  positively  (not  to  mention  the  acknowledgment  of 
Sweden,  Portugal,  &c.),  was  lost. 

The  French  army  pressing  forward  almost  without  resistance 
(retreat  into  the  interior,  defence  merely  of  the  fortresses,  and 
general  fighting  not  until  the  forces  of  the  enemy  were  enfeebled 
and  divided,  lay  in  the  plan  of  the  Spanish  generals),  arrived 
already  on  May  23d  at  Madrid.  But,  as  it  progressed,  the  fury 
of  the  serviles  now  unfettered,  manifested  itself  by  atrocities 
without  measure  or  number,  by  pillage,  murder  and  conflagra¬ 
tion.  The  liberals,  exposed  without  defence  to  the  mercy  of  a 
barbarous  enemy,  saw  all  the  terrors  of  the  wildest  reaction  break 
in  upon  themselves  ;  masters  and  servants  united  in  the  exercise 
of  the  most  bloody  tyranny.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  duke  of 
Angouleme  issued  a  decree,  Aug.  8th,  from  Andujar,  which  set 
bounds  to  arbitrary  imprisonments  (forty  thousand  unfortunate 
persons  had  been  already  thrown  into  prison  as  soon  as  July  1st), 
the  furious  despised  the  decree,  and  constrained  even  the  duke  to 
an  alteration  of  it  made  in  their  sense. 

Already  the  power  of  the  constitutionalists  was  also  enfeebled 
by  the  desertion  of  several  heads.  In  particular  Abisbal,  who 
commanded  a  division  in  Madrid,  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  French  directly  after  the  first  disasters.  Morillo  in 
Gallicia  did  the  same.  Others  followed. 

Directly  after  the  taking  of  Madrid  the  duke  of  Angouleme 
established  a  provisory  regency,  which  immediately  organized  the 
reaction,  and  gave  the  persecutions  against  the  liberals  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  legality. 

The  French  army  penetrating  further  and  further,  the  king 
was  removed  from  Seville  to  Cadiz.  This  city,  the  birth-place 
of  the  constitution,  saw  now  also  its  fall.  After  the  French  had 
reduced  Trocadero  (Aug.  31st),  and  then  Fort  Petri,  the  courage 
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of  defence  ceased.  Negotiations  relative  to  a  surrender  took 
place,  yet  without  a  satisfactory  result.  But  the  cortes  now 
dissolved  in  despair,  and  the  king,  after  he  had  published  a  solemn 
manifesto  of  amnesty  (Sept.  30th),  came  freely  into  the  French 
camp,  and  issued  immediately  a  number  of  decrees,  which  made 
the  recent  manifesto  of  amnesty  a  lie. 

The  noble  Riego  felt  first  the  consequence  of  this.  Upon 
a  bold  expedition  through  the  southern  provinces  he  had  been 
overpowered,  mostly  through  the  apostacy  of  Ballesteros,  and 
made  prisoner.  He,  a  prisoner  of  war,  was  conveyed  as  a  crimi¬ 
nal  to  Madrid,  and,  after  suffering  the  torments  of  a  long  cap¬ 
tivity,  finally  ignominiously  executed  (Nov.  7th). 

There  was  but  one  pleasing  and  elevating  spectacle  in  the 
whole  war :  that  of  the  defence  of  Catalonia,  and  in  particular 
of  Barcellona,  by  the  valiant  Mina,  who,  however,  had  finally  to 
yield  to  fate  likewise,  and  to  evacuate  the  province  and  city  in 
virtue  of  an  honourable  capitulation  (Nov.  2d). 

All  Spain  was  now  again  in  the  unlimited  power  of  King 
Ferdinand  VII.  He  used  it — trampling  upon  his  own  decree  of 
amnesty,  as  well  as  upon  all  natural  rights — in  the  most  tyran¬ 
nical  manner.  And  this  tyranny  was  practised  not  merely 
momentarily,  in  the  intoxication  of  victory,  but  for  years.  From 
this  epoch  the  history  of  Spain  is  the  sadest  upon  earth. 

PORTUGAL.— ULTERIOR  DETAILS  UPON  SPAIN. 

Portugal  soon  followed  the  lot  of  Spain.  The  counter-revo¬ 
lution,  as  the  revolution,  extended  over  the  whole  peninsula.  In 
the  year  1821  a  constitution  almost  surpassing  the  Spanish  in 
liberality  was  made  by  the  cortes  assembled  with  the  consent  of 
the  king  (Jan.  20th).  At  the  same  time,  revolution  triumphed 
in  Brazil  in  consequence  of  several  insurrections,  and  the  new  Por¬ 
tuguese  constitution  was  proclaimed  and  sworn  on  all  sides  with 
the  permission  of  the  king.  The  king — after  having  made  an  offi¬ 
cial  declaration  through  his  ministers,  that  he  “had  taken  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  constitution  with  perfect  freedom  and  according 
to  his  most  intimate  self-conviction” — resolved  upon  return  to 
Portugal,  left  the  crown-prince,  Don  Pedro,  as  regent  of  Brazil, 
and  landed  on  the  4th  of  July  in  Lisbon,  where  he  swore  anew 
the  same  constitution. 

But  as  in  Spain  and  everywhere,  signs  of  the  counter-revolu- 
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tionary  plans  of  the  nobility,  the  monks  and  camarilla  became 
visible,  as  well  as  the  disfavor  of  the  absolute  powers.  On  the 
2d  of  June,  1822,  an  insurrection  was  to  take  place  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  constitution,  King  John  VI.  to  be  deposed,  and 
the  infante  Don  Miguel  to  be  appointed  regent.  The  plan  was 
frustrated,  however,  by  premature  discovery. 

It  was  not  until  now,  that  the  work  of  the  constitution,  of 
which  the  principal  basis  had  been  laid  immediately  after  the 
revolution,  began  to  prosper  in  consequence  of  some  more  special 
resolutions  taken  for  its  consummation.  On  the  22d  and  23d  the 
instrument  was  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  cortes,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  king,  who  on  the  1st  of  Oct.  took  another  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  constitution  under  the  most  solemn  forms.  The 
rejoicing  of  the  people  resounded  throughout  the  kingdom. 

But  the  queen,  sister  of  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  refused  to 
take  the  oath,  which  would  have  had  for  its  consequence  her 
deportation  from  the  kingdom,  had  not  the  permission  of  longer  stay 
been  obtained  under  the  pretext  of  illness.  Don  Miguel,  how¬ 
ever,  with  all  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  took  the  oath. 

Soon  the  political  horizon  was  obscured.  The  tendencies  of 
the  great  powers  (with  the  exception  of  England,  which  rather 
promised  to  protect  Portugal  from  foreign  intervention)  menaced 
the  constitution,  which  had  manifold  hostility  to  encounter  in 
the  interior,  and  the  aggression  of  France  against  Spain  appeard 
naturally  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  Portugal  also.  En¬ 
couraged  by  this,  Count  Amarante  planted  the  standard  of 
counter-revolution  on  the  23d  of  Feb.  1823,  in  Traz  os  Montes; 
yet  after  having  gained  some  advantages,  he  was  completely 
beaten  (on  the  23d  of  March)  by  the  constitutionalists  and 
repulsed  into  Spain.  But  the  queen,  as  sparingly  as  the  cortes 
had  dealt  with  her,  renewed  the  civil  war  by  Amarante,  who 
returned  from  Spain  with  fresh  courage,  and  on  the  27th  of  May 
effected  the  counter-revolution  in  Lisbon  itself  by  a  well  prepared 
insurrection.  The  king,  after  the  troops,  in  part  accomplices  of 
the  conspiracy,  in  part  seduced,  had  shouted:  “Long  live  the 
absolute  king !”  and  after  the  cortes  had  become  almost  defence¬ 
less,  left  Lisbon,  and  declared  on  the  3d  of  June  in  a  procla¬ 
mation  his  determination  to  re-establish  pure  monarchy.  On 
the  5th  of  June  he  made  his  re-entrance  into  the  capital  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  mercenary  soldiers,  whilst  the  people  kept 
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silent,  and  the  reaction  commenced.  Don  Miguel,  who  had 
effected  principally  the  change  of  sentiments  in  the  army,  was 
appointed  generalissimo,  and  received  afterwards  for  his  triumph 
the  most  flattering  testimonies  of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
Russian  emperor.  Tyrannical  edicts,  manifold  acts  of  violence, 
also  far  spread  anarchy  in  the  country,  were  the  consequences 
of  this  restoration. 

Nevertheless,  the  king  did  not  proceed  severely  enough  against 
the  constitutionalists,  according  to  the  sentiments  of  the  abso¬ 
lutists  inflamed  by  rage.  The  queen  and  Don  Miguel,  and  with 
them  the  multitude  of  fanatics  and  their  blind  tools,  demanded 
the  death  and  destruction  of  all  liberals.  The  assassination 
committed  in  the  royal  palace  (Feb.  1824)  upon  the  person  of  the 
marquis  of  Louie,  the  royal  chamberlain  and  favorite,  a  moderate 
man,  and,  as  was  supposed,  an  intercessor  of  the  liberals,  mani¬ 
fested  the  flagitiousness  of  the  reaction-men  or  their  heads ;  and 
soon  after  (x\pril  30th)  a  terrible  insurrection  broke  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  queen  and  Don  Miguel,  the  object  of  which  was 
the  total  destruction  of  the  liberals  and  the  dethronement  of  the 
old  king.  The  diplomatic  corps,  the  ambassadors  of  France  and 
England  at  its  head,  prevented  the  last,  however,  by  remonstrance, 
and  the  king  took  refuge  on  board  of  an  English  ship  of  the  line, 
the  Windsor-Castle,  whither  he  then  ordered  his  culpable  son  to 
repair.  He,  after  having  confessed  his  misdeeds  without  fear, 
w7as  banished  from  the  kingdom,  and  after  some  travels,  took  up 
his  residence  in  Vienna. 

From  now  on,  the  system  was  changed,  a  decree  of  amnesty 
issued,  the  administration  improved,  and  the  cortes  convoked  for 
projecting  a  constitution  conformable  to  the  ancient  manners 
and  customs  of  Portugal.  Yet  the  plots  of  the  absolutists  did 
not  cease,  the  queen  engaged  repeatedly  in  new  conspiracies, 
after  the  discovery  of  which  finally  some  severity  took  place. 

Upon  these  and  the  following  things  the  relations  in  Brazil  had 
a  decisive  influence.  After  long  and  changeful  negotiations,  the 
treaty  had  been  finally  concluded  (July  18th,  1825)  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  under  the  active  co-operation  of  England,  which  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  independence  of  Brazil,  and  Don  Pedro  as  emperor  of 
Brazil.  It  wTas  at  the  same  time  guarantied,  in  a  secret  article, 
that  the  crowns  of  Portugal  and  Brazil  should  never  be  united 
upon  the  same  head. 
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Portugal,  notwithstanding  all  its  vexations  and  commotions, 
was  far  more  fortunate  than  Spain,  in  which,  since  the  restora¬ 
tion,  not  only  the  terrors  of  angry  royal  absolutism,  but  also 
those  of  the  wildest  monarchical  fanaticism  prevailed.  To  the 
fanatics,  in  their  unmanageable  fury  against  all  light,  as  well  as 
against  all  liberty,  the  despotic  sceptre  of  King  Ferdinand  ap¬ 
peared  altogether  too  mild.  Every  trace  of  moderation  or  mild¬ 
ness  was  an  abomination  to  them,  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Inquisition,  especially,  was  their  watch-word,  the  dominion  of 
priests  their  object ;  and  they  presumed  to  carry  out  their  abomi¬ 
nable  plans  with  force.  A  so-called  “  Apostolic  Junta”  was 
formed  in  their  bosom,  the  blind  tools  of  which  were  the  newly 
formed  legions  under  the  name  of  the  “  Royal  Volunteers,”  and  \ 
many  lawless  leaders  of  bands.  The  sombre  Don  Carlos  was 
called  the  secret  head  of  this  junta,  or  its  favorite  chosen  for  the 
master  of  the  kingdom.  The  king,  even  after  the  discovery  of 
such  criminal  plans,  did  not  suppress  the  “  Apostolic.”  He  was 
afraid  of  any  approach  to  the  constitutionalists,  and  too  nearly 
beset  and  enveloped  by  the  intrigues  of  the  fanatics. 

Hence  most  terrible  persecution  of  the  liberals  continued. 
The  king,  upon  the  pressing  solicitation  of  foreign  powers,  finally 
published  on  the  1st  May,  1824,  a  pretended  decree  of  amnesty, 
but  this  decree  containing  the  exception  of  fifteen  classes  of 
liberals,  the  amnesty  appeared  to  be  rather  derisory  than  real. 
And  even  this  frivolous  gift  of  grace  exasperated  the  “Apostolic,” 
and  it  became  by  their  influence  an  instrument  of  arbitrary  op¬ 
pression  instead  of  a  safeguard.  Even  the  French,  whom  honour 
and  humanity  required  to  protect  the  constitutionalists,  who  had 
submitted  upon  the  assurance  of  amnesty,  beheld  these  acts  of 
barbarity  with  indifference.  The  heads  of  the  army,  generally 
reaction  men  themselves,  rejoiced  secretly,  without  doubt,  at 
that  mistreatment  of  the  liberals,  against  which,  for  appearance’ 
sake,  they  made  some  feeble  representations.  Tyranny  did  not 
cease,  therefore,  and*  the  liberals,  driven  to  desperation,  rose 
finally  in  many  provinces,  anew,  and  retaliated  in  bold  guerilla- 
warfare  force  with  force. 

Upon  every  appearance  of  a  tendency  somewhat  more  mode¬ 
rate  in  the  royal  council,  new  movements  of  the  “Apostolic,”  nay, 
open  revolt,  arose.  In  more  than  one  province  they  dared  to 
proclaim  Don  Carlos  as  king.  But  their  principal  project  failed, 
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and  Bessieres,  charged  with  its  execution,  was  taken  and  put  to 
death  (Aug.  26th,  1825).  But  by  this  means  neither  was  tran¬ 
quillity  restored,  nor  a  better  system  established. 

The  celebrated  expedition  of  France  was  the  cause  of  all 
these  misfortunes ;  it  was,  to  be  sure,  the  highest  triumph  of  the 
principle  of  legitimacy,  but  in  its  consequences,  which  strength¬ 
ened  absolutism,  almost  as  pernicious  for  the  vanquishing  state 
as  for  the  vanquished. 


FRANCE. 

By  the  exceptive  laws  promulgated  in  the  first  part  of  the  year 
1820,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  which 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  scare-crow,  aristocracy,  consequently 
the  counter-revolution,  had  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  demo¬ 
cracy  and  the  spirit  of  the  charter.  The  new  law  upon  elections, 
in  establishing  besides  the  electoral  colleges  of  arrondissements 
those  of  departments,  in  which  the  great  proprietors,  consequently 
the  old  nobility,  predominated,  had  made  the  second  chamber 
also  the  organ  of  the  aristocracy.  In  the  chamber  of  deputies  the 
genuine  representatives  of  the  people  remained  henceforth  in 
necessary  inferiority,  and  it  was  now  no  longer  possible  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  despotism  of  the  court  allied  with  aristocracy. 
Already  in  the  result  of  the  first  elections  after  the  new  law, 
this  sad  disproportion  was  manifested.  France  was  drawn  on 
irresistibly  towards  despotism,  and,  for  its  consolidation,  towards 
ignorance  and  barbarism.  The  ordinances  and  regulations,  which 
were  carried  through  by  the  dominant  party  in  regard  to  public 
and  private  instruction,  tended  evidently  to  this  object.  Every 
entrance  was  most  carefully  closed  to  light;  the  freres  ignoran- 
lins,  and  in  general,  stupid  priests,  were  to  form  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion.  Soon  arose  the  audacious  disorder  of  the  “  missionaries,” 
whom  the  fanatical  party  had  the  impudence  to  send  into  the 
provinces  of  France  as  into  those  of  a  heathen  country,  and  in 
this  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  government. 

In  the  meantime,  the  royal  party  was  rejoiced  by  the  almost 
miraculous  birth  of  a  son  of  the  assassinated  duke  of  Berry 
(Sept.  29th,  1820).  He  was  called  the  duke  of  Bordeaux.  The 
dominion  of  the  Bourbons  seemed  now  fortified  by  this  birth. 
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As  devoted  as  the  ministry  was  at  times  to  the  monarchic 
interest,  yet  it  did  not  suffice  for  the  extravagant  demands  of 
the  ultras.  Repeated  change  of  ministers  was  the  consequence 
of  this,  always  without  advantage  for  the  good  cause. 

The  elections  of  1821  gave  the  ultra-party  a  new  and  con¬ 
siderable  reinforcement.  The  ultras,  united  with  the  liberals  in 
hostility  against  the  ministry,  succeeded  in  getting  an  unfriendly 
address  against  the  opening-speech  of  the  king,  pronounced  this 
year,  passed  in  the  chamber,  whereupon,  however,  the  king 
answered  in  a  still  more  unfriendly  manner  (Nov.  30th,  1821). 
Yet  the  disfavor  of  the  chamber  forced  the  ministers  to  retire, 
whereupon  (Dec.  14th),  a  new  ministry  was  appointed,  among 
the  members  of  which  were  Montmorency,  Peyronnet  and  Villele. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1821  France  and  the  Holy  Alliance 
had  been  delivered  by  the  death  of  Napoleon  on  the  island  of 
St.  Helena  (May  5th)  from  great  apprehension,  which  could  be 
removed  in  no  other  way.  This  event  encouraged  and  confirmed 
the  enterprises  of  the  reaction. 

The  chambers  of  1822  approved  of  two  laws  upon  the  police 
of  the  journals  and  upon  offences  of  the  press,  proposed  by  the 
minister  Peyronnet,  which  augmented  essentially  the  severity  of 
the  preceding.  France,  by  the  treason  of  its  pretended  represen¬ 
tatives,  saw  therefore  the  palladium  of  all  its  rights,  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

After  the  close  of  the  session,  electioneering  manoeuvres  were 
renewed,  and  by  another  triumph  of  the  ultras  the  chamber  of  depu¬ 
ties  was  completely  corrupted.  All  the  severity  and  all  the  deplo¬ 
rableness  of  the  reaction-system  entered  now  into  little  obstructed 
reality.  This  gave  occasion  to  some  conspiracies;  the  unprin¬ 
cipled  police  themselves  contrived  them  through  their  disguised 
agents,  and  hereupon  followed  the  work  of  the  executioner. 

The  chamber  of  1823  had  again  lost  by  the  result  of  the 
elections,  ruled  by  the  faction,  a  great  part  of  those  liberal  heads, 
who  had  previously  in  so  important  a  number  combated  the 
designs  of  the  ultras.  It  was  consequently  easy  for  the  new 
prime  minister,  Villele  (Sept.  4th),  to  carry  through  the  most 
exorbitant. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  session  of  this  year,  the  eloquent 
orator,  Manuel,  was  expelled  from  the  chamber,  in  the  most 
violent  manner,  for  having  made  use  of  an  offensive,  although 
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true,  expression,  upon  which  the  worst  construction  was  put  by 
malice.  This  flagrant  violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights  took 
place  during  the  discussion  upon  the  Spanish  war,  for  which  the 
ultras  then  granted,  with  the  greatest  joy,  all  the  subsidies 
demanded.  We  have  seen  above  the  result  of  this  war,  which 
was  afflicting  to  all  the  liberal.  It  was  a  triumph  over  the 
French  people  no  less  than  over  Spain. 

For  fortifying  the  reaction-system  and  absolute  power,  and  for 
preventing  the  annual  return  of  the  commotion  occasioned  by 
elections,  it  was  now  resolved  to  establish  integral  renewal  of  the 
chamber  of.  deputies  instead  of  partial,  and  to  alter  their  term 
of  office  from  five  to  seven  years.  This  plan  of  reform  was  pro¬ 
visionally  discussed  in  the  journals,  then  proposed  by  the  ministers 
to  the  new  chamber.  The  old  chamber  had  been  already  dissolved 
(Dec.  24th,  1823). 

On  March  23d,  1824,  this  new  chamber,  which,  by  the  most 
shameless  ministerial  influence  upon  elections,  had  been  filled 
almost  exclusively  with  reaction-men  (there  were  hardly  twenty 
liberals  in  it),  was  opened  by  the  king,  and  the  Septennality-Law 
proposed  to  it  immediately.  It  was  adopted,  as  was  to  be  fore¬ 
seen,  and  thereby  the  hope  of  a  better  future  moved  still  further 
in  the  distance. 

Meanwhile  a  division,  the  consequences  of  which  were  impor¬ 
tant,  broke  out  in  the  ministry.  The  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
Chateaubriand,  fell  out  with  the  prime  minister  Villele,  and, 
although  supported  by  many  persons  of  high  standing,  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  more  powerful  influence  of  the  last.  The 
opposition  of  Chateaubriand  and  his  friends  rising  from  now  on 
with  vigour  against  the  minister,  became  an  unexpected  and 
precious  reinforcement  for  the  true  liberal  opposition  ;  and  Villelle 
could  defend  himself  against  the  combined  power  of  both  only  by 
the  expedient  welcome  to  the  evil-minded,  by  rigid  censure  of 
periodicals. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  restored  France.  Its  horizon  wras 
obscured  daily  by  the  gathering  of  darker  clouds  of  court-despo¬ 
tism,  of  artfully  cherished  ignorance,  of  spiritual  hypocrisy, 
and  of  the  discouragement  of  the  good,  occasioned  by  all  this. 
Into  this  state  France  had  been  plunged  by  the  reaction- party, 
even  under  a  king  personally  intelligent  and  well-disposed. 
Louis  XVIII.  now  died  (Sept.  16th,  1824),  and  left  the  kingdom 
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to  his  brother,  Charles  X.,  whose  principles  and  inclinations  pro¬ 
mised  the  ultras  a  far  more  complete  triumph. 

The  first  days  of  his  reign,  however,  gave  hopes  of  a  better 
state  of  things,  for  he  abolished  the  odious  censure  by  his  edict  of 
Sept.  20th,  and  seemed  by  this  to  wish  to  maintain  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution.  Charles  X.  was  already  compared  by  some  of 
the  well-disposed  with  Henry  IV.;  but  they  were  soon  disabused. 
A  plan  of  indemnifying  the  emigrants  was  immediately  proposed 
to  the  chambers  opened  on  Dec.  22d.  The  nation  was  to  take 
upon  itself  a  thousand  millions  of  new  debts,  for  indemnifying  those 
who  had  been  formerly  condemned  as  its  enemies,  and  who  had 
actually  borne  arms  against  it.  The  chambers,  the  members  of 
which,  in  the  majority,  were  interested  in  this  indemnification, 
assented  to  the  project.  The  nation  was  angry  at  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  but  kept  silent. 

Yet  another  bill,  upon  the  reduction  of  rents ,  was  rejected  by 
the  chamber  of  peers,  although  it  had  passed  that  of  the  deputies. 
Villele  perceived  herein  the  limits  of  his  power. 

In  other  respects  affairs  in  France  followed  the  march  long 
since  traced  by  the  ultras  of  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy.  The 
details  are  afflicting,  and  in  great  part  even  disgusting. 

On  the  29th  May,  1825,  Charles  X.  was  solemnly  crowned  at 
Rheims,  and  soon  after  (June  3d),  the  chambers,  which  had 
already  voted  the  budget,  were  closed. 

The  party  of  the  liberals  suffered  an  afflicting  loss  by  the  death 
of  the  noble  General  Foy  (Nov.  28th),  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  orators  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  general  mourning 
for  him  proved,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  still  alive 
in  the  nation.  New  struggles  were  preparing. 


ABSOLUTE  POWERS. 

The  influence  of  the  absolute  powers,  Austria,  Russia  and 
Prussia,  upon  general  relations,  is  contained  in  the  previous 
sketches.  What  they,  each  in  its  own  country,  did,  is  of  impor¬ 
tance  rather  for  special  histories,  than  for  a  cursory  view  of 
general  history.  Persistance  in  the  existing,  in  reference  to 
principles  of  law  and  politics,  rigorous  prosecution  of  “  Plots  of 
Vol.  IV.— 2  o  .  20 
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.Demagogues/’  which  continued  to  excite  alarm,  daily  severer 
censure  and  interdictions  of  domestic  and  foreign  writings,  and 
at  the  same  time,  careful  developement  of  the  internal  forces  of 
the  state — at  least  of  the  material — for  the  purpose  of  maintain¬ 
ing  or  putting  in  force  that  supreme  principle,  constitute  the 
general  character  of  their  administrations.  Of  notable  details 
this  summary  view  can  cite  only  a  few — in  particular  those  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  the  constitu¬ 
tional  life. 

Among  these  belong  the  traces  of  discontent  in  Hungary, 
manifested  partly  in  several  insurrections  of  the  peasants,  but 
especially  at  the  diet  of  1825,  among  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom, 
and  appeased,  not  without  difficulty,  here  by  prudent  compliance, 
there  by  severity ;  moreover  the  introduction  of  provincial  states 
into  Prussia  (June  5th,  1823),  as  was  asserted,  a  necessary  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  future  introduction  of  states  of  the  kingdom, 
but,  according  to  the  judgment  of  public  opinion,  a  fulfilment  of 
the  thirteenth  article  of  the  act  of  confederation,  far  from  being 
sufficient;  in  Russia,  the  abolition  of  slavery  ordained — at  least 
nominally — in  the  provinces  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  notwithstanding 
the  continuance  of  the  oppression  of  the  serfs  in  the  interior  of 
the  empire,  no  less  the  diets  in  Poland  held  by  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  conformably  to  the  constitution  (1820 — 1821),  but  with¬ 
out  important  result,  since  the  imperious  tone  of  the  emperor  did 
not  accord  with  frank  remonstrances  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  and  since  the  suppression  of  the  earlier  publicity  of 
the  transactions  of  the  diet,  ordained  by  the  will  of  the  despot, 
deprived  the  diet  of  its  nobler  life;  as  for  the  rest,  a  progres¬ 
sive  developement  of  the  formidable  financial,  political,  and  mili¬ 
tary  forces  of  the  whole  Russian  empire,  and  finally  its  relations, 
highly  important  for  all  Europe,  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  to 
the  re-awakening  Grecian  people.  In  the  midst  of  cares  about 
these  things,  and  disquieted  by  the  traces  of  a  secret  fermenta¬ 
tion,  spread  widely  in  the  army  and  the  empire,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  Taganrog,  on  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  (Dec.  1st,  1825).  The  consequences  of  his  death  belong  to 
the  next  period ;  the  elevation  of  Greece  constitutes  a  principal 
part  of  the  picture  of  the  present  period. 


GREECE  AND  THE  PORTE. 


GREECE  AND  THE  PORTE. 

The  Porte,  long  since  disquieted  by  frequent  revolts  of  govern¬ 
ors,  and  the  anger  of  the  Janizaries,  who  opposed  every  reform, 
was  alarmed,  in  1821,  by  the  far  more  threatening  insurrection 
of  the  Greeks.  At  first  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  where  Alex¬ 
ander  Ypsilanti,  after  having  raised  the  standard  of  liberty,  and 
gained  some  advantages,  was  crushed,  notwithstanding  the  hero¬ 
ism  of  his  soldiers,  by  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  Turks, 
then  in  Morea,  and  in  several  parts  of  the  continent  of  Greece, 
and  in  many  islands,  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  broke  out 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and,  as  to  the  countries  properly  called 
Grecian,  with  success  no  less  astonishing.  The  Turks,  by  their 
wild  fury,  not  only  against  the  insurgents,  but  even  against  all 
the  Greeks  throughout  the  empire,  increased  the  flame,  and  in¬ 
fused  into  the  hearts  of  the  Greeks  the  courage  of  desperation. 

But  the  great  exploits  of  the  war  that  now  followed  are  too 
numerous  and  too  multifarious,  to  be  enumerated  in  this  general 
view.  It  will  suffice  to  relate,  that  Europe  beheld  with  rising 
admiration  the  brilliant  triumphs  gained  over  formidable  armies 
and  fleets,  and  the  power  that  even  after  the  harshest  reverses 
— of  which  not  a  few  inevitably  took  place — rose  again  always 
with  equal  heroism. 

Already  at  the  close  of  the  year  1821  all  the  Morea,  except  a 
few  strong  places,  Central  Greece  (Hellas)  and  a  part  of  Thessaly 
had  been  wrested  from  the  Turks,  and  the  Greek  flag  floated 
victoriously  on  the  Archipelago.  Their  central  government, 
newly  constituted  (in  place  of  the  partial  governments  formed 
previously),  established  its  seat  at  Argos  (then  at  Corinth,  and 
later  at  Napoli  di  Romania) ;  Acrocorinth  fell  into  their  power, 
and  enthusiastic  philhellenes  went  from  many  countries  to  fight 
for  the  liberty  of  Greece.  A  national  congress  established  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  a  provisional  constitution,  organ¬ 
ized  the  military  state  and  the  impositions,  and  called  upon  the 
Christian  powers  for  assistance.  The  last  was  in  vain.  The 
potentates  saw  in  the  rising  of  the  Greeks  against  their  oppres¬ 
sors  nothing  but  a  rebellion  of  subjects  against  their  government, 
and  were  afraid  of  violating  the  principle  of  legitimacy  in 
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assisting  the  oppressed.  Therefore,  the  deputies  sent  by  Greece 
to  the  congress  of  Verona  were  not  admitted  into  the  presence 
of  the  assembled  monarchs,  and  their  representation  by  writing 
was  absolutely  rejected.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  same 
principle,  that  some  time  before,  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  fleeing 
from  the  power  of  the  Turks,  found  upon  the  Austrian  soil, 
instead  of  an  asylum,  merely  a  prison,  that  the  Hetairists,  who 
had  escaped  the  sword  of  the  barbarians  by  taking  refuge  in 
Russia,  were  detained  for  some  time  in  captivity,  and  that  every¬ 
where  the  cause  of  Greece  met  with  disfavor.  Yet  even  limited 
to  their  own  power,  the  Greeks  were  not  disheartened,  and, 
although  the  Forte  had  become  doubly  formidable  by  vanquishing 
Ali  Pasha  of  Janina  and  by  concluding  peace  with  Persia,  and 
although  the  unexampled  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  victorious 
barbarians  on  Scio  might  appear  as  the  prelude  of  general 
destruction,  they  gave  the  powerful  enemy  repeatedly  the 
severest  blows.  Their  bold  fire-ships  brought  destruction  more 
than  once  to  the  Turkish  fleets,  and  even  by  land,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  many  a  disaster,  the  Hellenes  remained  upon  the  whole 
victors.  The  contest  for  Missolonghi  especially  attracted  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  The  exertions  of  the  Turkish  assailants 
were  frustrated  by  the  heroism  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  heroic 
self-sacrifice  of  Bozzaris  at  Agrapha  (Aug.  1823)  delivered  for  a 
long  time  this  important  fortress. 

In  the  year  1824  also  the  Greeks  defended  themselves  against 
their  barbarous  enemies.  It  is  true  the  atrocities  suffered  pre¬ 
viously  on  Scio  were  now  repeated  on  Ypsara  ;  but  the  bold  Admi¬ 
ral  Miaulis  revenged  this  work  of  horror  by  hard  blows  upon  the 
destroying  fleet.  Miaulis  gained  brilliant  triumph  also  over  the 
now  united  Turkish  and  Egyptian  ships.  The  war  by  land  was 
continued  also,  with  variable  success,  but  although  glorious  for 
the  arms  of  the  Greeks,  it  remained  indecisive.  Intestine 
divisions  paralyzed  the  efforts  of  valor.  The  Primates  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Capatanis  on  the  other,  strove  for  oligarchic  or 
military  dominion,  whilst  the  better  part  of  the  nation  desired  a 
free  constitution.  Much  confusion  and  much  misfortune  resulted 
from  this  dissension. 

Greece  was  menaced  by  greater  dangers  in  the  year  1825. 
The  great  powers,  except  Austria,  admiring  the  perseverance 
and  energy  of  the  Greeks,  had,  it  is  true,  gradually  approached 
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their  government  with  respect,  and  already  in  1824  the  blockade- 
right  of  the  Greeks  had  been  formally  acknowledged  by  England. 
Even  attempts  at  mediation  between  the  Porte  and  Greece  had 
taken  place,  which  however  the  insolence  of  the  Porte  rejected 
with  indignation.  The  necessity  on  the  one  hand,  of  paying 
some  attention  to  the  loudly  declared  public  opinion  of  Europe, 
and,  on  the  other,  of  quenching  a  fire  dangerous  according  to 
circumstances,  for  the  maintenance  of  general  peace,  was 
acknowledged.  But  the  measures  of  the  cabinets  were  feeble 
and  inconstant,  and  proceeded  mostly  from  selfish  interests.  The 
only  thing  taken  into  consideration  by  the  powers  was, how  they 
themselves  might  be  benefited,  commercially  or  politically,  by 
the  liberation  of  Greece.  The  welfare  of  the  Greeks  themselves 
was  little  regarded.  Thus  England  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
offer  of  protectorship  from  the  Greek  government,  against  which, 
however,  the  patriots,  encouraged  by  Russia  and  France,  pro¬ 
tested.  The  Porte  meantime,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
insurrection,  charged  the  Egyptian  forces  with  the  execution  of 
its  projects,  which  actually  landed  in  Morea  (Feb.,  1825)  under 
the  command  of  Ibrahim,  the  valiant  son  of  the  viceroy, 
Mehemet  Ali,  reduced  Navarino,  and  subsequently  Tripolizza, 
and  ravaged  nearly  all  Morea.  Now  on  the  continent  of  Greece 
the  siege  of  Missolonghi  recommenced ;  the  star  of  hope  grew 
visibly  pale. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  king  of  England,  George  III.,  died  Jan.  25th,  1820,  where¬ 
upon  his  son,  already  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
prince-regent  for  long  years,  ascended  the  throne  as  George  IV. 
Conspiracies  against  the  ministers,  the  enemies  of  the  liberty  of 
the  nation,  scenes  of  revolt,  cries  of, distress  and  exasperation 
characterize  the  first  days  of  his  reign.  The  scandalous  process 
of  divorce  against  the  queen,  publicly  transacted  before  parlia¬ 
ment,  increased  manifoldly  the  commotion,  whilst  it  impaired 
greatly  the  respect  of  the  nation  for  the  throne  and  its  occupant. 
As  for  the  rest  the  measures  of  the  government  remained  unal- 
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tered  in  the  interior  and  abroad.  Hence  the  threatening  fer¬ 
mentation  continued  in  nearly  all  the  kingdom,  and  particularly 
in  Ireland,  which  has  always  received  a  step-motherly  treatment. 
Dangerous  movements  arose  also  in  the  colonies. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  tendency  of  England  in  the 
great  affairs  of  Europe;  in  particular  her  opposition  to  the 
system  of  intervention  in  the  constitutional  affairs  of  foreign 
states,  manifested  by  words  alone,  on  the  occasion  of  the  military 
expedition  of  Austria  against  Naples  ;  then  a  similar  opposition 
to  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  congress  of  Yerona  in  the 
affair  of  Spain,  and,  finally  the  disfavor  shown  to  the  Greeks  in 
the  first  times  of  the  insurrection.  The  last  had  for  its  conse¬ 
quence  even  an  insurrection  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  Britain* 
in  virtue  of  her  protectorate,  thought  herself  authorized  to  put 
down  with  the  greatest  severity. 

The  suicide  of  Castlereagh  (Aug.  12th,  1822)  (Lord  London¬ 
derry)  brought  on  the  commencement  of  a  somewhat  liberal 
tendency  of  the  English  policy.  This  minister,  entirely  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  was  succeeded  by  Canning, 
a  statesman,  who,  although  highly  renowned,  appears  upon 
accurate  appreciation  only  comparatively  praiseworthy.  He 
discerned,  to  the  good  fortune  of  the  world,  in  the  preservation 
of  at  least  some  principles  of  liberty  for  public  law,  the  well- 
understood  interest  of  England ;  and  to  this  calculus  mankind 
are  indebted  for  their  salvation  from  the  then  impending  general 
oppression. 

The  establishment  of  English  consuls  in  the  American  colonies, 
which  having  thrown  off  the  Spanish  yoke  had  erected  them¬ 
selves  into  republics  (1823),  and  the  formal  acknowledgment  of 
these  republics  (Jan.  1st,  1825),  especially  of  those  of  Mexico* 
Colombia  and  Buenos  Ayres,  seemed  to  announce  a  new  system, 
and  operated  as  an  electric  shock  animatingly  upon  the  friends 
of  liberty  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  The  hatred  of 
masters  and  slaves  lay  immediately  upon  the  British  minister, 
whose  name  was  used  as  a  designation  of  the  good  principle  by 
'  the  multinominal  friends  of  the  last. 

With  the  ministry  of  Canning  some  salutary  changes,  some 
approaches  to  the  reforms  desired  by  the  intelligent  and  good, 
commenced  in  the  interior  administration  of  England,  although, 
it  must  be  confessed,  still  unsatisfactorily,  and  almost  timorously. 
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The  opposition  of  the  persons  or  classes  favored  by  historical 
rights,  or  by  existing  principles,  arrested  the  progress  of  this 
system.  Thus  the  principles  of  a  free  commerce  brought  into 
notice  by  Huskisson,  arrived  only  in  a  small  part  to  realization, 
and  the  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  although  victo¬ 
rious  in  the  lower  house  through  the  zeal  of  Canning  and  his 
friends,  was  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  the  upper  house 
(April  21st  and  May  19th,  1825). 

The  two  political  parties,  almost  exclusively  attentive  to  the 
march  of  events  in  Europe,  hardly  observed  that  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  British  extended  their  conquests  in  the  East  Indies,  that 
in  particular  a  victorious  war  with  the  Birmans  brought  them 
most  precious  acquisitions  by  the  peace  concluded  on  the  24th 
Feb.,  1826.  The  war  against  the  Ashantees,  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  was  carried  on  without  glory  or  success.  The  Ashan- 
&ees  were  not  vanquished  until  the  following  period. 
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AMERICA. 

North  America,  under  the  administration  of  President  Monroe 
(from  1817  to  1825),  made  a  rapid  and  pleasing  progress  in  in¬ 
ternal  prosperity,  and  in  extension  of  power.  After  the  peace 
of  Ghent  (Dec.  25th,  1814)  the  republic  had  to  combat  only 
diverse  tribes  of  savages  or  Indians,  which  were  disarmed  by 
force,  by  the  effects  of  zealous  efforts  for  their  civilization,  by 
negotiations,  and  in  particular  by  the  purchase  of  lands.  Great 
tracts  of  country  were  by  this  means  gradually  added  to  the 
territory  of  the  North  American  republic,  and  new  states  were 
created  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  agriculture,  and  the 
rise  of  the  population,  augmented  chiefly  by  immigrations.  But 
the  history  of  this  fortunate  confederacy,  although  presenting  a 
multitude  of  interesting  details,  does  not  furnish  matter,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  steady  and  gradual  progress,  for  a  general  survey, 
that  looks  only  to  prominent  events.  The  same  character  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  picture  of  whole  series  of  years;  there  is  but  little  to 
signalize  single  years. 

In  the  year  1815  an  American  fleet  chastised  the  piratical 
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state  of  Algiers,  by  bombarding  the  city ;  but  the  attempted 
acquisition  of  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  point  of  support  for  American  commerce  miscarried  through 
the  opposition  of  England. 

In  the  following  year  (1816,  but  still  more  comprehensively 
by  the  bill  passed  on  the  1st  of  March,  1817)  a  not  inequitable 
system  of  retortion  against  the  illiberal  commercial  principles  of 
England  was  established  by  a  kind  of  navigation-act,  to  the  great 
discontent  of  the  last. 

A  very  unfriendly  relation  subsisted  with  Spain,  partly  on 
account  of  difficulties  relative  to  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  partly  on  account  of  the  favor  shown  on  the  part 
of  North  America  for  the  insurgent  colonies  of  the  mother-coun¬ 
try.  It  was  embittered,  when  in  1819,  General  Jackson  took 
Pensacola  by  a  sudden  attack ;  yet  Spain  finally  consented  to 
the  complete  cession  of  the  two  Floridas  to  the  United  States, 
for  being  acquitted  from  an  American  claim. 

From  all  the  other  states  of  Europe,  even  from  France,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  aversion  of  the  government  of  the^Bourbons  to 
republican  principles,  and  from  Russia,  although  jealousy  of  com¬ 
merce  and  power  made  the  contacts  upon  the  north-west  coast 
of  America  already  very  embarrassing,  the  United  States  re¬ 
ceived  proofs,  if  not  of  friendship,  at  least  of  respect.  Diverse 
treaties,  completely  corresponding  with  the  interests  of  America, 
were  the  result  of  this,  and  in  particular  the  treaty  of  commerce 
concluded  with  France  in  1822. 

On  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  dominion  of  the  United  States  was 
fortified  by  occupying  New  Albion,  now  called  Colombia,  with 
the  assent  of  England  and  Russia  (of  the  last  especially  by  the 
treaty  of  the  17th  of  April,  1824). 

In  the  year  1824  North  America  acknowledged,  formally,  the 
independence  of  the  South  American  republics,  and  declared 
energetically  against  any  interference  of  foreign  states  in  the 
difficulties  between  Spain  and  her  colonies. 

An  elevating  spectacle  was  the  reception  of  La  Fayette  in 
North  America,  as  the  “  guest  of  the  nation,’’  and  the  national 
reward  consecrated  in  a  grand  sense  to  this  man,  who  had  done 
much  for  the  cause  of  liberty  in  both  worlds. 

After  the  noble  Monroe,  John  Quincy  Adams,  son  of  the 
worthy  President  John  Adams,  an  honest  and  moderate  man  of 
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vast  knowledge,  was  raised  to  the  presidency  (1825)  by  the 
majority  of  votes  in  a  much  divided  election. 

In  Spanish  America  the  insurrection  was  fortified  by  the 
excessive  tyranny,  which  the  mother-country  had  exercised  for 
long  years,  and  which  made  re-conquest  impossible.  Ferdinand 
#VII.,  after  his  reinstatement,  projected,  it  is  true,  repeated  plans 
for  suppressing  the  insurrection ;  but  hatred  of  his  despotical 
principles  inflamed  the  Americans  to  still  more  resolute  resistance, 
and  the  Spaniards  themselves  were  decidedly  averse  to  military 
expeditions  against  the  colonies.  The  enterprises,  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  these  relations,  took  place,  failed  altogether,  and 
out  of  Cuba,  where  the  Spanish  power  preserved  its  principal 
seat,  and  Porto  Rico,  liberty  triumphed  everywhere.  The  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  partial  contests  with  the  Spaniards  and  their 
partisans,  as  well  as  that  of  the  changeful,  intestine  movements 
in  the  new-born  republics,  lies,  however,  beyond  the  object  of 
this  general  view,  which  will  embrace  only  the  principal  events. 

In  the  vast  regions  watered  by  the  La  Plata  (where,  however, 
intestine  divisions  between  the  principal  country  and  the  Banda 
Oriental,  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo,  between  the 
heads  of  St.  Martin  and  Artigas  retarded  for  a  long  time  the 
triumph  of  liberty),  then  in  Chili,  afterwards  in  Venezuela  and 
in  New  Granada,  also  in  Peru  and  Mexico  (in  the  two  last  coun¬ 
tries  victory  was  later  and  more  doubtful)  the  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence  had  been  victorious  already  in  the  years  from  1814  to 
1819.  The  Spanish  armies,  as  great  as  their  exertions  had  been, 
especially  under  the  command  of  Morillo,  and  as  horrible  as  the 
cruelties  committed  by  the  governors  of  king  Ferdinand  VII., 
were  gradually  subdued,  and  the  fury  of  the  despot,  who  had 
reascended  the  throne  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  inflamed  still 
more  the  passion  for  war  in  the  hearts  of  the  insurgents  now 
driven  to  desperation.  Notwithstanding  various  reverses,  the 
cause  of  liberty  prospered  in  all  South  America,  and  Bolivar 
especially  made  already  his  hero-name  great  in  Colombia.  For¬ 
eigners  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Americans,  among  whom 
the  British  seaman,  Cochrane,  devoting  his  services  directly  to 
the  state  of  Chili,  was  particularly  distinguished. 

We  have  seen  how  the  intention  of  king  Ferdinand  to  send  a 
new  armv  to  America,  occasioned  the  revolution  in  the  mother- 
country  (1820).  Now,  if  the  rupture  had  not  gone  so  far, 
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reconciliation  would  not  have  been  impossible.  The  constitution 
of  the  cortes  respected  the  rational  rights  of  the  colonies.  But 
the  ideas  of  independence  were  already  too  well  fortified,  and 
by  republican  constitutions — as  those  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili  and 
Colombia  (a  name  assumed  by  Venezuela  and  New  Granada 
united) — those  of  political  liberty  had  been  so  much  raised,  that 
all — although  comparatively  liberal — proposals  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional,  Spanish  government  were  rejected.  In  the  new  war  that 
ensued,  the  Americans,  especially  the  Colombians  under  the 
conduct  of  Bolivar,  remained  victorious,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  despotism  in  Spain  effected  by  the  French  arms  (1823)  anni¬ 
hilated  every  possibility  of  accommodation. 

A  republican  army  from  Chili  under  St.  Martin  had  already 
penetrated  into  Peru  (1820  and  following)  ;  Lima  was  taken  ;  with 
difficulty  the  Spanish  governor  continued  to  defend  some  rem¬ 
nants  of  dominion.  In  Mexico,  where  the  Spanish  dominion 
seemed  hitherto  still  less  menaced,  it  was  suddenly  overthrown 
by  the  union  of  Don  Augustin  Iturbide  with  the  insurgents, 
whom  he  was  to  combat  (1820).  Iturbide  declared  himself  sub¬ 
sequently  emperor  of  Mexico  (1822).  The  congress  even  decreed 
that  this  dignity  should  be  hereditary.  Yet  already  in  the 
following  year  Iturbide  was  forced  by  the  republican  party  to 
abdication,  and  the  new,  republican  constitution  was  proclaimed 
immediately.  Iturbide,  upon  his  return  from  Europe  in  1824, 
was  quickly  overpowered  and  executed. 

After  having  completed  the  liberation  of  Colombia,  Bolivar 
fortified  that  of  Peru.  He  was  called  by  the  Peruvians  to  their 
assistance  against  the  Spanish  power,  which,  favored  by  the  dis¬ 
union  of  the  republican  heads,  was  rising  there  anew,  and  de¬ 
clared  dictator.  Finally  the  decisive  victory  was  gained  by  his 
general,  Sucre,  upon  the  pampa  Ayacucho  (Dec.  1824).  The 
remnant  of  the  Spaniards  capitulated.  All  Peru  was  free. 

From  now  on,  the  liberty  of  America  was  little  menaced  by 
the  Spanish  arms,  but  the  more  by  intestine  division.  In  most 
of  the  young  states  parties,  heads,  and  even  constitutions  changed 
in  quick  succession.  The  masses  of  the  population  appeared  as 
yet  little  susceptible  of  true  liberty ;  ambitious,  here  violent, 
there  intriguing  factionists,  generals  especially,  abused  them  as 
instruments  or  as  victims  of  their  selfish  plans.  The  power,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  exercised  by  statesmen  and  true  friends  of  the 
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people,  was  most  frequently  in  the  hands  of  military  men. 
Besides,  the  old  Spanish  party  continued  their  intrigues,  and 
there  was  manifold  conflict  of  provincial  interests ;  confusion  did 
not  cease. 

Besides  the  states  hitherto  mentioned,  several  others  were 
formed,  and  in  part  by  detachment  from  the  first.  Thus  that  of 
Paraguay,  in  which  already  from  1810  the  enigmatical  Dr. 
Francia  maintained  by  artifice  and  severity  the  supreme  and  un¬ 
limited  power.  Thus  Guatimala,  or  Central  America,  between 
Mexico  and  Colombia,  which  declared  itself  a  particular  republic 
in  1824,  and  obtained  immediately  the  acknowledgment  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  Thus  the  little  Indian  republic  of  Arauco,  between  Brazil 
and  Chili.  Thus  the  state  of  Upper  Peru,  which  took  the  name 
of  Bolivia,  in  honour  of  its  liberator,  Bolivar. 

St.  Domingo,  or  Hayti,  divided  previously  into  two  states, 
(under  Christophe  and  Pethion),  was  united  anew  under  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Pethion,  to  whom  the  second  of  these  states  submitted 
after  Christophe  had  been  killed  in  a  revolt  (1822).  Under  this 
head,  after  long  negotiations,  a  treaty  was  finally  concluded  with 
France  (1823),  in  which  this  power  acknowledged  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  part  once  under  French  dominion,  and  received  in 
return  150  millions  of  francs  for  indemnifying  the  old  planters. 

Whilst  in  the  Spanish  colonies  republican,  federatively  con¬ 
stituted  states  were  everywhere  formed,  Brazil  assumed  the  form 
of  an  empire.  After  king  John  VI.  had  left  the  country,  and 
fixed  his  throne  again  in  Portugal  (1822),  the  new  Portuguese 
constitution,  prejudical  to  Brazil,  stirred  up  in  the  predominant 
part  of  the  population  the  resolution  of  complete  separation,  and 
even  the  prince-regent,  Don  Pedro  (in  order  not  to  lose  every¬ 
thing)  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  this  patriotic  party.  Many 
sanguinary  scenes  took  place  between  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Brazilians;  the  last  got  the  upper-hand,  and  a  national  congress 
at  Rio  Janeiro  appointed  Don  Pedro,  who  had  previously  received 
the  title  of  “  Perpetual  Protector  of  the  Empire,”  constitutional 
hereditary  emperor  of  Brazil  (Sept.  25th,  1718).  The  new  con¬ 
stitution,  which  restricted  essentially  the  monarchical  power, 
was  completed  the  following  year,  but  after  some  delay  rejected 
by  the  emperor,  and  annihilated  by  the  military  power  which 
was  devoted  to  him.  Another  constitution,  drawn  up  by  his 
council  of  state,  was  then  presented  for  acceptation  to  a  second 
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national  assembly,  received  its  assent,  and  was  consecrated  on 
the  25th  March,  1824,  by  the  solemn  oath  of  the  emperor. 

In  the  meantime,  the  conquest  of  Montevideo,  of  which  the 
Portuguese  had  made  themselves  masters  during  the  troubles  that 
agitated  the  Spanish  states  of  the  La  Plata,  had  been  accom¬ 
plished.  In  virtue  of  a  capitulation,  the  Brazilians  marched  into 
Montevideo  2d  March,  1824.  The  whole  territory  was  declared 
a  federate  state  of  the  Brazilian  empire. 

On  the  29th  Aug.,  1825,  after  long  negotiations,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  with  Portugal,  by  the  mediation  of  England,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  independence  of  Brazil,  and  the  imperial  dignity  of 
Don  Pedro  were  acknowledged.  It  was  stipulated  in  a  secret 
article,  that  the  crown  of  Brazil  and  Portugal  should  never  be 
united  upon  the  same  head. 

By  a  circular  issued  from  Lima,  Dec.  7th,  1824,  Bolivar  had 
invited  all  the  governments  of  the  American  republics  to  send 
deputies  to  a  general  congress  to  be  held  in  Panama.  Common 
defence  of  the  heretofore  Spanish  colonies  against  the  attacks 
which  the  mother-country  continued  to  project,  and  then  the 
guarding  of  the  general  American  interests  against  the  dis¬ 
turbances  which  were  perhaps  to  be  feared  from  Europe,  and, 
finally,  measures  for  promoting  the  common,  internal  welfare  of 
the  new  world,  were  to  be  the  subjects  of  deliberation.  Deputies 
of  several  invited  states  actually  appeared  at  the  place  designated 
for  assembling  already  in  the  course  of  1825.  Europe,  fatigued 
and  surfeited  by  the  recent  congresses  of  monarchs  upon  its  own 
soil,  looked  with  intense  expectation  upon  the  republican  con¬ 
gress  prepared  under  quite  other  auspices.  The  results,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  correspond  with  the  expectation. 
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THIRD  SECTION. 

HISTORY  FROM  1826  TO  1830. 

WAR  BETWEEN  RUSSIA  AND  THE  PORTE.— GREECE. 

From  the  elevation  of  Canning  to  the  dignity  of  prime  minister 
of  England,  and  from  the  death  of  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia? 
begins  another  change  of  the  great  political  relations,  which 
manifests  itself  first  bv  the  battle  of  Navarino  and  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  but  then  celebrates  its  most  brilliant 
triumph  over  the  reinforced,  absolutistic  opposition,  in  the  July- 
days  of  Paris  (1830). 

The  intimate,  almost  fanatical  attachment  of  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  an  honest  and  manifoldly  praiseworthy  prince,  to  the 
principles  of  legitimacy  and  the  Holy  Alliance,  had  efficaciously 
restrained  the  flight  of  the  ideas  of  liberty  in  Europe,  yet  without 
stifling  thereby  the  secret  fire,  which  has  its  seat  in  the  depths 
of  the  heart,  inaccessible  to  all  external  force.  More  than  a 
temporary  suppression  of  the  transformation  of  the  political  life 
demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  time  is  given  to  no  earthly  power ; 
and  had  Alexander  lived  longer,  he  would  himself  have  been 
obliged  to  submit  to  an  alteration  of  his  system,  or  to  run  the 
risk  of  an  open  and  decisive  struggle  against  the  exigencies 
of  the  age.  After  his  death  his  younger  brother,  Nicholas,  sup¬ 
ported  upon  the  secret  renunciation  made  previously,  but  now 
confirmed  anew,  by  the  elder, Constantine,  ascended  the  throne. 
But,  taking  the  prior  right  of  the  last  for  the  pretext  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy,  having  for  its  object  the  restoration  of  the  national 
liberties,  or  the  creation  of  a  constitution  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  the  heads  of  a  conspiracy,  that  had  already  pro¬ 
gressed  a  long  time  in  secret,  brought  over  to  their  side  a  part 
of  the  troops  in  Petersburg,  proclaimed  the  dominion  of  the  em¬ 
peror  “  Constantine”  (Dec.  26th),  but  were  quickly  put  down 
by  the  resoluteness  and  energy  of  Nicholas  and  his  friends,  and 
expiated  their  daring  attempt  by  death  or  banishment  to  Siberia. 

These  events  produced  in  Europe  different  impressions  accord- 
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ang  to  the  diversity  of  individual  opinions.  That  the  death  of 
Emperor  Alexander  would  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
course  of  general  relations,  was  every  where  conceived,  although 
the  political  sentiments  of  his  successor — as  he  himself  announced 
— did  not  vary  from  those  of  Alexander.  At  all  events  Emperor 
Nicholas  adhered,  although  firmly,  not  so  enthusiastically  to  the 
ideas,  the  realization  of  which  Alexander  had  made  the  task  of 
his  life ;  and  then  he  had  perceived,  partly  on  the  occasion  of  the 
inquiries  made  against  the  rebels,  partly  from  many  other  symp¬ 
toms,  the  dissatisfaction  with  Alexander’s  system  of  government, 
which  was  widely  spread  in  the  Russian  nation,  and  had  arrived 
especially  to  the  conviction,  that  this  system  in  regard  to  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  affairs  could  not  be  maintained  without 
extreme  danger.  But  from  the  direction  which  should  be  given 
to  this  part  of  the  Russian  policy,  results  of  a  general  influence 
upon  European  relations  would  follow. 

Russia  now  actually  began  to  speak  in  her  negotiations  with 
the  Porte  in  a  more  energetic  tone.  Emperor  Alexander, 
although  he  could  complain  of  many  violations  of  treaties,  and 
although,  in  particular  since  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  in 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  the  behaviour  of  the  Porte  had  become 
so  hostile,  that  the  Russian  ambassador,  Stroganoff,  resolved  to 
leave  Constantinople  (1821) — a  step  that  filled  the  friends  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes, — had  continually  shown  so 
much  forbearance,  condescension  and  love  of  peace,  that  the 
insolence  of  the  Porte  was  thereby  necessarily  encouraged.  A 
charge  d’  affaires,  Minciaky,  had  taken  the  place  of  the  ambas¬ 
sador  (1823),  and  the  efforts  to  maintain  a  humiliating  peace 
were  continued.  But  now  Emperor  Nicholas  demanded  catego¬ 
rically  the  redress  of  grievances,  whereupon  some  compliance 
was  manifested  on  the  part  of  Turkey,  and  a  conference  to  be 
held  at  Akjermann  was  appointed  for  the  final  accommodation. 

The  convention  concluded  there  on  the  25th  of  Sept.,  1826, 
was  limited  however  to  the  elucidation  of  the  earlier  treaty  of 
Bucharest,  to  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia 
and  Servia,  and  finally  to  the  free  navigation  to  be  granted  the 
Russians  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  Grecian  relations  remained 
still  unsettled. 

More  efficacious  steps,  however,  were  now  taken  for  their 
settlement.  The  English  policy,  jealous  and  vigilant,  did  not 
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tolerate  in  this  conjuncture  the  predominant  influence  of  Russia, 
and  Canning,  seeing  this  last  power  resolved  to  act  with  more 
vigour,  sent  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  Petersburg  in  order  to 
concert  measures  with  the  Russian  government  for  the  pacifica¬ 
tion  of  Greece.  This  mission  had  for  its  result  the  protocol  of 
the  14th  of  April,  1826,  which  was  followed  the  next  year  by 
the  treaty  of  London.  France  took  part  in  the  last.  The  three 
intervening  powers  agreed  to  determine  the  sultan,  by  peaceable 
means  or  by  force,  to  acknowledge  at  least  the  semi-sovereignty 
of  Greece  (of  which  the  limits  were  not  yet  fixed) ;  the  supre¬ 
macy,  apd  in  consequence  of  which,  a  yearly  tribute  and  other 
regales  were  to  be  left  to  the  Porte.  In  the  first  place  a  truce 
was  to  be  commanded  to  both  parties. 

But  the  sultan,  after  the  English  ambassador,  Stratford  Can¬ 
ning,  and  the  new  Russian  envoy,  Ribaupierre  (who  arrived  at 
Constantinople  in  February,  1827),  and  finally  the  French 
ambassador,  Guilleminot,  had  proposed  the  ratification  of  the 
protocol  of  Petersburg,  rejected  the  proposition  with  pride ; 
likewise  the  reiterated,  more  pressing  instances,  which  were 
made  to  him  by  the  powers  (now  by  Austria  and  Prussia  also)  in 
consequence  of  the  treaty  of  London. 

In  the  meantime  the  pressure  of  Greece  had  fearfully  aug¬ 
mented.  Ibrahim,  after  having  ravaged  Peloponnesus,  marched 
to  the  continent,  and  took  after  terrible  contests  the  heroically 
defended  fortress  of  Missolonghi  (April  22d,  1826).  In  the 
following  year  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  fell  amidst  similar  terrors. 
Destruction  was  visibly  approaching.  Even  by  sea,  although  the 
British  Admiral  Cochrane  had  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of 
Greece  (whilst  his  countryman,  General  Church,  commanded  the 
land-forces),  the  earlier  success  did  not  return.  Piracy — which 
furnished  the  powers  with  the  pretext  for  adopting  rigorous 
measures — became  the  predominant  character  of  the  maritime 
war. 

With  these  misfortunes  was  associated  the  old  evil  of  intestine 
division.  This,  however,  ceased  for  some  time,  when  Count 
Capo  d’  Istrias  (an  Ionian  by  birth  and  formerly  a  Russian  minister) 
was  elevated  by  election  to  the  presidency  of  Greece  (1827). 
Hope  now  revived. 

Sultan  Mahmoud  in  the  meantime,  the  tamer  of  the  Janizaries 
(whose  institution  he  completely  abolished  after  having  quelled 
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bloodily  several  insurrections),  enhanced  his  insolence.  The 
three  powers,  in  consequence  of  this,  gave  more  rigid  orders  to 
the  commanders  of  their  fleets.  Then  the  battle  of  Navarino 
was  fought  (Oct.  20th,  1827),  which  destroyed  the  Turco-Egyptian 
fleet,  and  became  the  signal  for  a  complete  change. 

The  most  fortunate  fate  had  so  ordered  it.  Some  weeks  later  the 
battle  would  not  have  been  fought,  and  Greece  would  not  have  been 
saved.  For,  a  little  before  (Aug.  8th),  Canning,  the  soul  of  the  libe¬ 
ral  policy  of  England,  had  died,  and  Wellington,  who  (after  some 
less  important  change  of  persons)  now  took  the  reins,  was  the 
enemy  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  general  of  the  cause  of  liberty.  Yet  the 
steps  taken  by  him  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  Porte  were 
attended  with  no  success,  owing  to  the  exasperation  of  the  last 
at  Codrington’s  victory,  and  now,  finally,  a  formal  rupture  took 
place  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  Russian  manifesto  of 
war  appeared  on  the  26th  April,  1828,  that  of  the  Porte  was 
issued  on  the  4th  June,  and  on  the  7th  May  the  Russians  opened 
the  eventful  campaign  by  crossing  the  Pruth. 

This  did  not  correspond,  however,  with  the  great  expectations 
of  Europe.  It  is  true  the  Russians  occupied  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia,  passed  the  Danube,  and  penetrated  to  Schumla  and  Varna. 
But  the  former  defied  their  power,  and  Varna  was  not  reduced 
until  too  late,  and  at  the  price  of  much  blood. 

But  the  affairs  of  Greece,  partly  by  the  departure  of  the 
Turkish  forces  for  the  north,  partly  by  a  French  army  of  libera¬ 
tion,  which  landed  on  Morea,  under  Marshal  Maison  (Sept.)  and 
forced  Ibrahim  to  a  precipitate  retreat,  wore  a  brighter  aspect 
than  ever.  The  policy  of  England  alone,  now  turning  openly 
against  the  cause  of  Greece,  as  well  as  against  Russia,  clouded 
the  prospects  of  the  Greeks.  Yet  the  efforts  of  the  British  cabinet 
to  limit  the  boundaries  of  modern  Greece  to  the  Morea,  were 
frustrated  by  the  resoluteness  of  the  president  and  the  favor  of 
France;  and — after  long  negotiation  in  Poros — a  new  protocol 
was  finally  brought  about  in  London  (March  22d,  1829),  in  which 
the  line  from  Volo  to  Arta  was  fixed  as  the  boundary,  yet  at  the 
same  time  (mostly  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Russian  cabinet)  the 
monarchical  form  of  state,  and  the  hereditary  power  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  prince  were  prescribed  to  the  Greeks.  It  was  principally 
the  Russian  arms  that  assured  the  execution  of  this  protocol. 
For, when  in  the  campaign  of  1829  fortune  favored  the  Russians 
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decisively  ;  when  General  Diebitsch,  after  some  victories,  crossed 
boldly  the  Balkan,  took  Adrianople,  and  terrified  already  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  his  approaching  march,  whilst,  in  Asia,  Paske- 
witsch  shook  the  Turkish  empire  with  the  hardest  blows — the 
British  cabinet,  active  above  all,  but  aided  by  those  of  France, 
Prussia  and  Austria, — brought  about  quickly  the  peace  of  Adrian¬ 
ople  (14th  Sept.)  A  peace  whereby,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
world,  Russia  restored  nearly  all  her  conquests  to  the  Porte,  yet 
obtained  the  assent  of  the  Porte — at  which  England  was  now 
angry,  as  at  an  arbitrary  act ! — to  the  arrangements  of  the 
treaty  of  the  6th  July,  1827,  and  of  the  protocol  of  the  22d 
March,  1829. 

The  great  hopes  which  the  liberals  had  built  upon  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  were  accordingly  frustrated  by 
anxious  love  of  peace  on  the  part  of  the  “  Holy  Alliance.”  With 
the  exception  of  some  trivial  things,  all  was  left  upon  the  old 
footing.  Nay,  the  sultan  obtained,  subsequently,  considerable 
reduction  of  the  expenses  of  war,  and  other  indemnities  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  him,  and  the  excessive  favor  of  England 
for  the  Porte  was  still  further  manifested,  in  another  diminution 
of  liberated  Greece,  and  in  particular  in  the  restoration  of  Lamos 
and  Candia,  which  a  new  protocol  (of  the  4th  Feb.,  1880)  pro¬ 
nounced  ;  the  sultan,  however,  was  not  to  have  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  previously  reserved. 

Now  prince  Leopold  of'  Saxe-Coburg  was  elected  by  the 
powers  king  of  Greece.  This  prince,  however,  finding  his  efforts 
for  obtaining  such  a  demarkation  of  limits  as  was  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  security  of  Greece,  unsuccessful,  renounced 
(May  15th  and  21st,  1830)  the  crown  which  he  had  previously 
accepted ;  whereupon  the  old  provisory  condition  continued,  and 
the  conference  of  London  fatigued  the  world  by  a  series  of  new 
negotiations  and  protocols. 
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Policy  conducted  still  more  ingloriously  in  the  Portuguese 
affairs  than  in  the  Grecian.  The — weak  but  good — King  John 
Vol.  IV. — 2  q  21 
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VI.  died  on  the  6th  March,  1826.  According  to  his  last  will, 
his  third,  well-disposed  daughter,  Isabella  Maria,  was  to  have 
the  regency.  Don  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil,  according  to  gene¬ 
ral  acknowledgment,  the  lawful  successor  to  the  throne,  also  in 
Portugal,  renounced,  hereupon,  (on  the  2d  May)  in  consideration 
of  the  previously  stipulated  incompatibility  of  the  crowns,  that 
of  Portugal  in  favor  of  his  daughter, Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  and 
upon  the  condition,  that  she  should  govern  according  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  granted  by  him  the  23d  April.  The  hand  of  this  princess 
was  destined  for  Don  Miguel,  who,  at  that  time  in  Vienna,  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  brother  as  king  repeatedly,  and  had  given  him 
the  most  impressive  assurances  of  his  fidelity  as  a  subject. 
Besides,  he  had  disapproved  most  emphatically  of  the  rebellious 
attempts,  which  had  been  made  under  his  misused  name,  by  the 
enemies  of  the  constitution,  for  overthrowing  the  same,  and  pro¬ 
claiming  him,  Don  Miguel,  absolute  king,  attempts  which  had 
taken  place  repeatedly  under  the  direction  of  the  Marquis  of 
Chaves  and  of  Abrantes,  almost  openly  seconded  by  Spain,  and 
which  were  not  suppressed  until  1827,  when  England  rendered 
assistance,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  regent.  The  contract  of 
espousals  between  Don  M  iguel  and  Donna  Maria,  was  signed  on 
the  29th  Oct.,  1826.  In  the  meantime  Don  Pedro  had  appointed 
his  brother  regent,  and  he  had  taken  upon  himself  most  solemnly 
the  obligation  to  maintain  the  constitution  granted  by  Don  Pedro. 
Moreover  he  took  the  following  oath ;  “  I  swear  fidelity  to  their 
majesties  Don  Pedro,  and  Donna  Maria,  the  legitimate  queen  of 
Portugal,  and  obligate  myself  to  resign  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  Qneen  Donna  Maria,  as  soon  as  she  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  majority.”  The  same  protestation,  the  same 
oath,  was  repeated  yet  several  times  in  Vienna  and  in  London, 
finally,  after  his  return  to  Portugal,  also  at  Lisbon,  and  in  the  • 
last  city,  the  constitution  in  particular  was  sworn  most  solemnly 
before  the  assembled  cortes  (Feb.  26th,  1828). 

The  counter-revolution  commenced  immediately  after.  Don 
Miguel,  encouraged  by  the  fanatical  party,  dissolved  the  consti¬ 
tutional  cortes,  convoked  the  old  cortes  of  Lamego,  and  had  him¬ 
self  proclaimed  by  them  absolute  king.  From  now  on,  all  the 
constitutionalists  were  severely  persecuted ;  the  English  troops 
which  Canning  had  anteriorly  sent,  were  recalled  by  Wellington, 
and  the  adherents  of  Donna  Maria  and  legitimacy,  who  had  raised 
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their  banner  in  Oporto,  were  crushed  by  the  numerical  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  slaves  of  Don  Miguel.  Europe  shuddered  at  these 
crimes,  and  received  day  by  day  new  cause  for  shuddering  in 
the  accounts  of  the  unexampled  tyranny  practised  by  Don 
Miguel  against  the  vanquished. 

The  island  of  Terceira  is  the  only  point  where  the  friends  of 
the  constitution,  the  faithful  adherents  of  Donna  Maria,  maintain 
themselves.  Some  fugitives  of  like  sentiments  sailed  from  England 
under  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Palmella,  for  that  island,  in  order 
to  reinforce  them.  But  the  British  squadron,  threatening  to  sink 
their  vessels,  constrained  them  to  return  to  Europe  (1829). — And 
England  refused  to  acknowledge  the  regency  established  by  Don 
Pedro  the  20th  March,  1830  !  Of  such  a  spirit  was  the  ministry 
of  Wellington !  Soon  Don  Miguel,  as  rejecting  as  the  opinions 
pronounced  against  him  in  parliament  were,  had  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  even  the  formal  acknowledgment  of  England ;  nay,  he 
would  have  obtained  it,  had  he  proclaimed  the  amnesty — at  least 
to  appearance — required  of  him  as  the  condition  !  But  he  did  it 
not,  although  solicited  even  by  Spain.  He  did  it  not  even  after 
the  death  of  his  fanatical  mother  (1830),  who  had  been  heretofore 
designated  as  the  principal  authoress  of  these  atrocities ! — As 
for  the  rest,  Spain  and  the  pope  acknowledged  the  usurper,  even 
without  the  amnesty. 

This  terrible  state  of  Portugal  has  continued  with  little  altera¬ 
tion  until  the  latest  times.  It  was  not  until  1831  that  a  brighter 
prospect  was  opened  to  patriots,  when  Don  Pedro  lost  his  empire 
in  consequence  of  a  revolution. 

The  state  of  Spain  remained  no  less  cheerless  during  all  this 
period.  The  absolute,  the  tyrannical  king,  Ferdinand,  was  too 
little  of  both  for  the  fanatics.  His  brother,  Don  Carlos,  was  their 
idol,  and  under  his  name — with  or  without  his  consent — the 
kingdom  was  disquieted,  distracted,  and  filled  with  horrors  by 
incessant  conspiracies  and  scenes  of  revolt.  Nearly  all  the 
provinces  were  successively  the  theatres  of  such  terrors.  But 
the  insurrection  in  Catalonia,  in  the  year  1828,  raged  the  most 
violently ;  the  blood  of  thousands  flowed  in  combats,  and  subse¬ 
quently,  when  the  king  had  reduced  the  rebels  after  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  upon  scaffolds;  the  spirit  of  monachism,  in  its  most 
hideous  form,  reigned  in  this  unfortunate  kingdom. 

The  hatred  of  the  people,  made  fanatical  to  frantic  fury,  rose 
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against  the  French,  who,  however,  had  been  the  restorers  of 
absolutism.  The  last  divisions  of  the  restoration-army  left  the 
Spanish  territory  in  1828  amidst  insults  and  execrations,  and 
received  thus,  as  the  most  sensible  among  themselves  acknow¬ 
ledged,  only  their  well-deserved  reward. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  details  of  these  disgraceful  things, 
likewise  the  court-intrigues  and  the  repeated  changes  of  favorites 
and  ministers.  Of  the  last.  Calomarde,  a  rigid  absolutist,  finally 
maintained  lasting  dominion. 

In  1830  King  Ferdinand  (deprived  until  then  of  male  descend¬ 
ants)  having,  in  virtue  of  his  absolute  power,  abrogated  the 
salic  law  and  declared  the  crown  hereditary  for  female  descend¬ 
ants,  excited  the  anger  of  the  Carlists.  Yet  their  anger  did  not 
come  to  formal  outbreak. 

In  such  extremities  Spain  was  unable  to  collect  the  necessary 
forces  for  the  re-conquering  of  the  American  colonies.  Some  at¬ 
tempts,  however,  were  made  to  regain  them  but  without  success. 
In  the  year  1826  an  expedition  was  sent  to  Havana,  in  order  to 
maintain  in  secured  possession  at  least  the  precious  island  of 
Cuba;  and  subsequently  (1829)  an  armada,  destined  for  the 
re-conquest  of  Mexico  and  commanded  by  General  Barradas, 
sailed  from  there,  the  exertions  of  which,  however,  terminated 
with  the  capitulation  of  the  whole  army. 

This  was  for  all  Spanish  America  the  most  happy,  nay  almost 
the  only  happy  event  in  the  present  period. 


AMERICA. 

The  congress  of  Panama,  upon  which  great  hopes  had  been 
built,  had  not  fulfilled  them.  It  was  not  solemnly  opened  until  the 
22d  of  June?  1826.  But  deputies  had  appeared  only  from  Colom¬ 
bia,  Guatimala,  Peru  and  Mexico.  The  states  of  Chili,  Buenos 
Ayres,  Upper  Peru,  Brazil  and  Paraguay  had  not,  for  diverse 
reasons,  responded  to  the  invitation ;  North  America,  however, 
and  even  England  sent  plenipotentiaries  to  the  congress.  On 
the  15th  of  July,  this  assembly  terminated  its  labors  pro¬ 
visionally,  after  having  indeed  concluded  a  treaty  of  union  and 
alliance  between  the  four  first-named  states,  and  made  some 
further  agreements  relative  to  future  meetings,  which,  however, 
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remained  without  important  results.  The  remonstrance  of 
England  and  North  America  against  the  proposed  plan  of  attack¬ 
ing  the  remaining  possessions  of  Spain,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
was  a  principal  cause  of  the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  congress. 

Another  cause  of  this  dissolution  was  the  continuation  of  the 
intestine  commotions  in  most  of  the  new  republics. 

An  insurrection  of  a  very  alarming  nature  broke  out  already 
in  1826  in  Colombia,  during  the  absence  of  the  “liberator,” 
Bolivar,  who  was  then  occupied  with  calming  the  storms  in 
Peru.  General  Paez,  who  ruled  in  Venezuela,  wishing  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  “federative  system,”  was  the  author  and  director  of 
this  movement.  Blood  flowed.  Then  Bolivar  (who  had  in  the 
meantime  founded  a  new  constitution  in  Peru  and  Upper  Peru, 
and  obtained  in  the  former  the  dignity  of  president  for  life) 
returned,  and  quelled  quickly  the  insurrection  with  energy  and 
clemency.  Yet  a  far  spread  fermentation  remained.  The 
“  liberator”  excited  the  suspicion  of  ambition.  Then  he  resigned 
the  presidency  of  Colombia,  but  resumed  it  (Sept  10th,  1827)  at 
the  pressing  solicitation  of  the  congress.  In  the  following  year 
(July  1826)  he  was  even  appointed  dictator;  but  this  did  not  put 
an  end  to  disorders ;  the  extent  of  his  power  inspiring  the  zealous 
republicans  with  fears,  they  joined  his  enemies.  Many  tumults 
and  even  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  dictator  (Sept.  25th, 
1828)  ensued.  He  nevertheless  remained  victor;  and  convoked 
by  a  decree  of  the  24th  of  Dec.,  1828,  a  constituent  congress  for 
the  2d  of  Jan.,  1830,  at  Bogota. 

A  revolt  against  the  supreme  power  of  Bolivar  broke  out  in 
Peru  also.  The  constitution  introduced  by  him  was  abolished;  new 
authorities  were  established,  and  Peru  even  waged  war  against 
Colombia  and  Bolivia  (1828),  which  defended  the  interests  of  the 
“  liberator.”  This  fratricidal  war  continued  through  the  following 
year.  The  plan  of  a  confederation  of  the  three  states  was  frus¬ 
trated  thereby;  and  an  afflicting  series  of  usurpations  and  mili¬ 
tary  scenes  of  violence  produced.  The  federalists  in  Venezuela 
also  raised  their  heads  with  increased  power.  Nay,  formal 
separation  of  this  province  from  the  Colombian  state  was  now 
proclaimed. 

Amidst  these  commotions  Bolivar  laid  down  his  power  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  national  congress.  His  abdication  was 
accepted,  and  the  presidency  conferred  upon  Mosquera.  But, 
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in  consequence  of  a  sudden  counter-revolution,  Bolivar  was  pro¬ 
claimed  anew  the  head  of  the  state,  and  war  declared  against 
Paez.  The  “  liberator”  died,  in  the  meantime  (Dec.  17th,  the  same 
year),  leaving  the  republic  exposed  to  storms,  which  grew  day 
by  day  more  formidable. 

The  joy  at  vanquishing  the  Spaniards  was  disturbed  in  Mexico 
also  by  intestine  war.  The  parties  of  the  democrats  and  aristo¬ 
crats  were  in  violent  opposition.  Besides,  there  were  some 
factions  of  particular  chiefs.  In  the  year  1827,  a  decree  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  banishment  of  the  Spaniards,  had  been  issued. 
The  party  of  the  last,  united  with  the  aristocrats,  ventured  an 
attempt  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1828,  to  produce  a  counter¬ 
revolution,  but  was  vanquished  by  Guerrero.  In  the  same  year, 
Guadalupe  Vittoria  having  resigned  the  presidency,  a  new  elec¬ 
tion  took  place,  whereby  Gomez  Pedraza  obtained  his  place. 
This  election  irritated  Guerrero  and  St.  Anna.  The  latter  took 
up  arms  ;  he  had  not  great  success  in  the  beginning.  But  on 
Nov.  30th,  and  Dec.  4th,  Pedraza  was  overthrown  in  the  capital 
itself,  and  Guerrero  proclaimed  president.  Soon  he  met  with 
the  fate  of  Pedraza  (1830),  and  Bustamente  was  elevated  to  the 
presidency;  but  this  change  did  not  put  an  end  to  civil  war. 

Chili,  Guatimala,  and  the  La  Plata  states,  remained  the 
theatres  of  troubles  continually  renewing.  But  the  changeful 
picture  of  them  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  object  which  we 
have  proposed  to  ourselves.  Upon  the  whole  the  condition  of  these 
states  was  not  essentially  changed.  It  was  the  same  with  Para¬ 
guay,  where  the  dictator,  Francia,  continued  to  exercise  his 
despotic  power  over  an  intimidated  people. 

Brazil,  under  the  administration  of  the  emperor  Don  Pedro, 
suffered  from  the  evils  both  of  intestine  and  foreign  war.  The 
latter  was  waged  obstinately,  but  unsuccessfully,  against  Buenos 
Ayres,  on  account  of  Montevideo  and  the  Banda  Oriental. 
After  several  defeats  Don  Pedro  finally  consented  to  a  peace, 
which  declared  that  city  and  province  a  particular,  free  state 
(Aug.  27th,  1828).  The  internal  contests — relating  to  the  in- 
-terests  of  a  monarchy  or  republic,  of  natives  or  Portuguese,  of 
whites  or  colored  people — were  numerous  and  changeful.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  these  scenes  of  revolt — always  quickly  sup¬ 
pressed — the  prosperity  of  Brazil  continued  to  increase.'  We 
have  mentioned  above  the  renunciation  of  Don  Pedro  to  the 
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crown  of  Portugal.  This  renunciation  confirmed  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  Brazilians  to  their  emperor,  which  was  expressively 
manifested  by  the  acknowledgment  of  his  prince,  born  on  Dec. 
2d,  1825,  as  heir  of  the  empire  (Aug.  2d,  1826).  The  mother 
of  this  prince  (an  Austrian  princess)  died  in  the  following  year, 
whereupon  Don  Pedro  (1829)  married  a  princess  of  Leuchten- 
berg,  and  gave  thereby  a  new  guarantee  to  the  constitutional 
system. 

The  revolution,  which  deprived  Don  Pedro  of  the  imperial 
throne,  but  which  called  forth  new  hopes  of  the  liberation  of 
Portugal,  lies  beyond  the  key-stone  of  this  survey. 

The  population,  power  and  prosperity  of  North  America  pro¬ 
gressed  without  interruption.  But  the  history  of  this  pacific 
republic  presents  but  few  striking  events.  The  most  agitation 
was  occasioned  by  the  presidential  election  for  1829.  Two  prin¬ 
cipal  parties — to  be  characterized  according  to  their  main 
tendencies  as  aristocratic  and  democratic — divided  the  votes : 
that  of  the  president,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  that  of  General 
Jackson.  The  last  party — vanquished  at  the  preceding  election 
— gained  now  a  complete  victory.  General  Jackson  was  elected 
by  a  large  majority  of  votes,  and  entered  upon  his  high  office  in 
March,  1829.  He  administered  it  with  energy  and  success  in 
foreign  and  domestic  affairs. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

4 

Compared  with  North  America — once  her  colony — Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  the  proud  mother-country,  plays  an  almost  humble  part. 
Uliberality,  selfishness  and  petty  intrigue  take  here  the  place  of 
the  grand  love  of  liberty  and  fatherland  prevailing  there.  Can¬ 
ning,  the  minister  beloved  by  all  Europe,  endeavours,  it  is  true, 
to  introduce  some  liberal  ideas  into  the  administration,  such  as 
the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  of  grain,  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics  and  a  parliamentary  reform  that  responds  at  least  par¬ 
tially  to  the  most  pressing  exigencies  of  the  time;  but  the 
passionate  opposition  of  the  tories  and  in  general  of  those  favored 
by  historical  rights,  frustrates  his  plans.  In  order  to  secure  to 
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the  great  proprietors  of  land  a  high  price  for  grain,  the  corn-bill 
(the  principle  of  which  was  a  most  moderate  proposal  of  accom¬ 
modation  between  consumers  and  producers),  already  passed  by 
the  house  of  commons,  is  rejected  by  the  house  of  lords ;  the 
plan  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  experiences  a  similar 
fate,  and  of  a  parliamentary  reform  nothing  is  permitted  to  be 
said  in  presence  of  the  high  tories.  The  minister,  liberal  at 
least  comparatively,  experiences  the  most  furious  hostility  from 
the  despicable  aristocrats,  and  dies  (Aug.  8th,  1827),  to  the  joy 
of  the  bad  and  to  the  grief  of  the  good  in  both  wTorlds. 

After  him  Goderich,  but  soon  afterwards  Wellington,  becomes 
prime  minister ;  all  the  friends  of  Canning  are  removed,  Earl 
Aberdeen,  the  adorer  and  friend  of  Prince  Metternich,  is  charged 
with  foreign  affairs ;  and  from  this  time  on  the  British  policy  takes 
also  in  external  relations  decidedly  the  direction  of  the  great 
absolute  powers.  The  particulars  of  this  will  be  found  in  the 
foregoing  narrations. 

But  the  voice  of  the  nation,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  part  of  it 
arrived  to  political  majority,  and  well-intentioned,  rose,  although 
it  had  in  parliament  only  the  minority  for  its  organ,  so  loudly 
and  energetically  against  the  illiberal  tory-system,  that  the 
duke  of  Wellington  found  it  necessary  to  devote  to  it  at  least 
some  attention.  Hence  a  bill  upon  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics  was  brought  in ;  and  now — the  ministerial  party  having 
united  on  this  occasion  with  the  liberals — passed  both  houses, 
notwithstanding  the  passionate  opposition  of  the  zealots.  On 
the  13th  of  April,  1829  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  king.  This 
alone  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  people.  A  reform  of  par¬ 
liament  was  demanded  daily  more  decidedly. 

But  the  duke  of  Wellington  (the  all-ruling  minister  also  after 
the  death  of  George  IV.,  under  his  brother  and  successor  William 
IV.)  was  deaf  to  this  just  reclamation,  and  become  more  obdurate 
in  his  anti-popular  sentiments,  instead  of  having  been  converted, 
by  the  revolution  of  the  July-days  in  France,  declared  in  parlia¬ 
ment  unconditionally  against  every  reform  of  this  body,  and 
manifested  at  the  same  time  in  relation  to  the  French  and  Bel¬ 
gian  revolution  such  unfriendly  sentiments,  that  the  nation, 
applauding  the  last  with  enthusiasm,  gave  threatening  signs  of 
its  complete  rage  against  the  illiberal  ministers.  They,  alarmed 
at  such  demonstrations,  now  resigned,  and  were  replaced  by  a 
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whig-ministry  formed  and  presided  by  Earl  Grey,  whose 
administration  took  immediately,  in  external  as  in  internal  affairs, 
a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  Wellington  ministry.  A 
highly  significant  alliance  was  now  concluded  with  France,  and 
the  reform  of  parliament  promised  with  certainty.  The  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  this  promise  is  beyond  the  limit  of  this  survey,  which 
terminates  with  the  year  1830. 


ABSOLUTE  STATES. 

Having  already  characterized  in  general  the  absolute  powers, 
in  the  preceding  sections,  and  having  already  related  the  part 
taken  by  them  in  the  greater  affairs  of  Europe,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  our  object  to  say  much  more  concerning  them. 

In  the  Austrian  provinces  the  diets  were  held  as  usual.  The 
session  of  the  states  of  Hungary,  alone,  opened  the  18th  Sept., 
1825,  and  prolonged  to  the  18th  Aug.,  1827,  offered  the  spectacle 
of  a  vigorous  and  not  wholly  ineffectual  opposition,  which  aimed 
especially  at  the  re-establishment  of  violated  constitutional  rights, 
and  at  the  diminution  of  financial  and  commercial  oppression. 

The  censure,  the  rigid  vigilance  against  the  “  plots  of  dema¬ 
gogues,”  the  bitter  contest  of  the  “  Austrian  Observer”  with  the 
liberal  journals  of  foreign  countries,  the  favoring  of  the  Jesuits, 
the  barricade  of  commerce  and  other  characteristic  things  con¬ 
tinued  without  alteration.  In  the  first  half  of  the  year  1830,  the 
journeys  of  the  Prince  Metternich,  at  first  to  Johannisberg, 
then  to  Karlsbad — in  connexion  with  the  clouds  gathering  at 
that  time  in  France, — excited  far-spread  apprehensions  for  the 
liberty  and  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  July -revolution  gave 
these  things  another  direction. 

Prussia,  by  the  organ  of  her  public  journals,  had  shown  her¬ 
self  very  unfriendly  to  the  party  opposed  to  the  Polignac  ministry, 
yet  after  the  triujnph  of  this  party,  her  tone  became  more  mode¬ 
rate.  As  for  the  rest,  in  relation  to  the  interior  administration, 
the  old  principles — directed  towards  material  ameliorations,  but 
guarding  almost  anxiously  against  the  spirit  of  liberty— -re- 
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mained  predominant.  In  the  year  1826,  the  nobility,  extin¬ 
guished  in  Rhine-Prussia,  in  consequence  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  had  been  re-established  there.  It  was  intended  to  substi¬ 
tute  in  the  same  province  the  Prussian  laws  for  the  “  Code  Napo¬ 
leon,”  against  which,  however,  the  provincial  states  protested 
energetically.  Not  ineffectual  remonstrances  and  reclamations 
proceeded  also  from  such  states  in  other  provinces;  but  they 
were  never  able  to  supply  the  want  of  states-general  for  the 
whole  kingdom. 

In  Russia,  Emperor  Nicholas  issued,  on  the  day  of  his  corona¬ 
tion  in  Moscow  (11th  Aug.,  1826),  a  law  of  succession  confirm¬ 
ing  the  exclusion  of  the  Czaarewitsch  Constantine,  namely, 
preferring  even  the  third  brother,  Michael,  together  with  his 
descendants,  to  Constantine.  We  have  related  above  the  war 
with  Turkey,  the  principal  object  of  the  emperor’s  activity  in 
the  years  1828  and  1829.  The  war  which  this  monarch  had 
carried  on  against  the  Persians,  about  the  same  time,  had  been 
terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1828.  But  the  outbreak  of 
war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  encouraged  the'  Persians  to 
renew  the  contest,  which,  however,  gave  the  Russians  another 
triumph,  and  precious  booty  in  territory  and  gold.  England 
looked  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  this  disquieting  enlargement  of 
the  Russian  power.  But  the  emperor — although  he  complied 
with  the  demand  of  the  jealous  powers  in  regard  to  his  European 
conquests — did  not  tolerate  this  interference  in  regard  to  those 
in  Asia. 

In  the  different  states  of  Italy,  the  same  condition  continued 
through  the  whole  of  this  period.  The  preponderant  influence 
of  Austria  remained  undiminished  even  after  the  departure  of 
her  troops  from  the  Two  Sicilies ;  and  the  particular  tendencies 
of  all  the  smaller  governments  were  most  intimately  allied  with 
the  Austrian.  In  Rome,  in  particular,  absolutism  became  more 
oppressive  after  the  exaltation  of  Pius  VIII.  (1829),  who  made 
war  against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in  issuing  a  very  severe  edict 
of  inquisition.  It  was  not  until  after  the  July-revolution,  that  a 
revival  of  the  hopes  of  liberty  became  visible. 

Germany  also,  considered  as  a  federative  state,  is  to  be  ranked 
with  the  absolute  powers,  because  the  authority  of  the  confede¬ 
ration  is  without  any  popular  restriction,  and  because  it  pos¬ 
sesses  the  right  or  the  power  to  extend  at  pleasure  the  circle  of 
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its  faculties.  The  activity  of  this  authority  however  has  been 
little  to  be  observed  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  in  general  ex* 
ternally,  and  its  character  in  the  interior  has  remained  the  old. 

The  “  central  commission,”  which  had  sat  in  Mentz  since 
1819,  for  investigating  the  “  plots  of  demagogues,”  ceased  at 
length  formally  (Sept.  20th,  1828),  after  having  given  already 
for  years  no  trace  of  its  existence,  for  want  of  employment.  The 
total  result  of  its  activity  for  many  years,  to  judge  from  what 
has  been  made  public,  is — compared  with  the  imposing  forms  of 
its  institution,  and  with  the  noisy  accusations  against  pretended 
revolutionary  plans — completely  insignificant,  and  thus  the  most 
defeating  confutation  of  those  accusations. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Germanic  diet  became  first  important 
again  upon  the  occasion  of  the  consequences  which  the  July* 
revolution  had  for  Germany.  Previously  the  nation  took  little 
notice  of  them.  But  when  the  insurrections  in  Brunswick, 
Saxony,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  other  states  took  place,  the  Germanic 
diet — in  sanctioning  the  deposition  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  the  constitutional  reforms  extorted  by  the  people  in  these 
countries — issued  hard  ordinances  against  future  insurrections, 
and  sought  the  means  of  restoring  tranquillity  especially  in  the 
armed  power,  and  in  augmenting  the  severity  of  the  censure. 
Of  the  resolutions  adopted  after  the  fall  of  Warsaw,  and  the 
fortification  of  the  juste  milieu-system  in  France,  which  went 
much  further,  we  have,  according  to  the  limits  of  our  brief  sketch, 
nothing  to  say ;  and  our  readers  will  not  desire  that  we  should 
speak  of  them,  since  their  own  opinions  upon  them  are  certainly 
not  unsettled,  and  besides,  to  express  a  free  opinion  of  them, 
is  at  present  impossible. 

Switzerland,  notwithstanding  all  the  particular  interests  of  its 
transactions,  offers  but  little  for  a  general  view.  Increasing 
deference  towards  the  powers,  manifesting  itself  especially,  by 
more  rigid  restriction  of  the  press,  and  by  diminished  hospitality, 
is  the  character  of  its  external  policy,  till  towards  the  close  of 
this  period.  In  the  interior  there  is  much  contention  about  par* 
ticular  interests,  much  illiberal  opposition  to  the  demands  of  the 
true  patriots,  but  gradual  strengthening  of  the  last  by  propoga- 
tion  of  rational  views,  and  by  more  active  intercourse  of  mind  by 
means  of  writings  and  speech.  Finally,  in  the  year  1829,  a  vic¬ 
tory  that  promised  happy  fruits  was  gained  for  the  liberty  of  the 
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press,  and  consequently  for  every  thing  good  ;  and  already  in  1830 
the  firstlings  of  these  fruits,  promoted  by  the  enthusiasm  which 
the  July-days  awakened,  matured,  for  the  cantons  hitherto  op¬ 
pressed  by  aristocratic  government,  into  constitutional  reforms 
adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  This  amelioration,  however, 
was  neither  general  nor  complete. 

In  the  Netherlands  the  elements,  conflicting  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  remained  unreconciled.  The  national  antipathies  between 
the  Hollanders  and  the  Belgians  were  enhanced  by  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  of  absolutism  and  liberal¬ 
ism  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  unnatural  alliances  and 
enmities  were  formed  in  this  confused  strife  by  manifold  mixture 
of  interests.  The  love  of  liberty  leagued  with  rnonachism 
against  the  despotic  mandates  of  a  government,  which,  although 
favorable  to  light,  employed,  for  carrying  out  its  plans,  condemn- 
able  measures,  and  violated  especially  personal  liberty  and  that 
of  the  press.  Personal  provocations,  reciprocal  violations  of 
rights,  impure  motives  of  many  kinds,  and  external  influences 
filled  the  measure  of  evils.  Finally,  after  the  July-days  in  France, 
a  decided  eruption  took  place,  and  the  bloody — for  the  Belgians 
victorious — contest  between  the  soldiers  of  the  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  citizens  of  Brussels  made  the  division  irremediable. 
The  ulterior  results  do  not  belong  to  this  period.  ' 

Denmark  and  Sweden  present  but  little  that  is  of  genera! 
interest. 


FRANCE. 

REVOLUTION  OF  THE  JULY-DAYS. 

We  will  turn  to  France,  whose  glorious  revolution  of  the 
July-days  of  1830  forms  the  closing  scene  of  this  survey,  which 
here  also  embraces  only  principal  moments. 

The  second  session  of  the  chambers  since  the  accession  of 
Charles  X.,  was  opened  on  the  31st  of  Jan.,  1826.  The  ominous 
bill  relative  to  the  right  of  succession,  whereby  a  praecipual- 
quota  of  inheritance  was  to  be  assigned  to  the  eldest  son  of 
opulent  families,  and  substitutions  to  be  permitted  anew,  an 
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nounced  overtly  the  plan  of  re-establishing  the  aristocracy  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  revolution.  The  chamber  of  deputies,  in  which 
the  slaves  of  the  ministry  united  with  the  furious  aristocrats 
formed  the  great  majority,  would  have  passed  the  bill  without  oppo¬ 
sition  ;  but  the  chamber  of  peers  rejected  at  least  the  first  and 
principal  part  of  it,  and  received  for  this  the  thanks  of  the 
nation. 

Yet  even  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  some  disquieting  oppo¬ 
sition  rose  already  against  Villele.  Not  precisely  the  left  side, 
which  now  numbered  scarcelv  more  than  twentv  liberal  voices, 
but  the  extreme  right,  where  about  eighty  ultras — La  Bourdon- 
naye  and  Hyde  de  Neuville  foremost — were  disaffected  towards 
the  minister,  gave  him  apprehension,  and  the  country  hope. 
Nevertheless  the  session  upon  the  whole — especially  the  affair  of 
the  budget — ended  victoriously  for  the  minister. 

Favored  by  the  spirit  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  and  the 
court,  brutal  obscurantism,  superstitious  or  hypocritical  pietism 
and  the  most  impudent  ultramontanism  now  raised  their  dis¬ 
gusting  heads.  A  new  society  “  for  the  propagation  of  faith’9 
was  formed,  that  of  the  Jesuits  increased  visibly,  the  zealots 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  instruction  of  the  youth  and  the 
education  of  the  clergy,  and  the  ecclesiastical  omnipotence  of 
the  pope  was  asserted  in  a  solemn  declaration  of  forty-five 
archbishops  and  bishops.  The  Abbe  de  la  Mennais  especially — 
in  impudent  writings  full  of  fanatical  doctrines — put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  ultramontains,  whose  dark  manoeuvres,  however, 
Count  Montlosier  courageously  disclosed  in  a  memoire  supported 
upon  a  multitude  of  facts. 

The  nation  blushed  and  gnashed  at  the  rising  demands  of  the 
pietists  and  fanatics,  and  opposed  to  the  accumulated  processions 
and  mission-scandals,  here  biting  derision,  there  even  acts  of 
violence.  But  the  disorder  continued. 

The  Villele  ministry  took  some  new  steps  forward  in  the  year 
1827.  A  press-law  was  proposed  to  the  chambers,  which, 
uniting  the  severity  of  Napoleon  with  the  craftiness  of  Jesuits, 
was  unsurpassable  in  tyranny  and  disgracefulness.  The  chamber 
of  deputies  adopted  it ;  but  in  the  chamber  of  peers  it  was  so 
transformed  by  essential  mitigations,  that  the  king — perceiving 
the  aversion  of  the  nation  to  the  law  by  other  signs — withdrew 
it  (April  17th,  1827). 
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Soon  after,  on  the  occasion  of  a  general  review  of  the  national 
guard  of  Paris  (April  29th),  there  resounded  in  the  ranks,  amidst 
the  shouts  of  “  Vive  le  Roi,”  imprecations  against  the  ministers 
and  the  Jesuits.  The  next  day  this  national  guard  was  dissolved. 

The  journals  manifested  their  disapprobation  of  this  arbitrary 
act,  freely  and  energetically.  Then  appeared  (June  24th)  an 
ordinance  that  introduced  again  the  censure  for  all  journals  and 
periodical  writings,  and  erected  censure-colleges  in  all  the 
departments  with  rigid  instructions.  Hereby  war  upon  death 
and  life  was  declared  against  the  constitution  and  its  friends : 
the  national  spirit  derived  from  this  renewed  strength. 

Hence,  when  Villele  dissolved  the  chamber  of  deputies  (Nov. 
5th,  1827),  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  one  still  more  unconditionally 
obedient,  by  influencing  elections,  whilst,  by  the  appointment  of 
seventy-six  new  peers  (among  whom  were  thirty-eight  of  the 
deputies,  who  had  been  the  most  devoted  to  him)  he  expected  to 
secure  the  majority  also  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  the  spirit  of 
opposition,  provoked  by  the  excessive  audacity  of  despotism,  rose 
in  the  electoral  colleges  themselves — although,  in  consequence 
of  the  bad  law  upon  elections,  they  were  composed  mostly  of 
aristocrats, — and,  notwithstanding  all  the  ministerial  intrigues 
and  arbitrary  acts,  the  names  of  the  most  excellent,  talented  and 
intrepid  defenders  of  liberty  and  the  constitution,  came  out  of  the 
ballot-boxes,  especially  of  the  arrondissement-colleges,  in  all  parts 
of  France;  so  that,  however  many  ministerials  and  ultras  were 
associated  with  them,  especially  out  of  the  department-colleges, 
the  triumph  of  the  opposition  was  not  to  be  doubted. 

The  ministers  did  not  dare  to  stand  opposite  to  such  a  chamber. 
They  resigned  before  its  opening  (Feb.  5th,  1828),  and  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  honest  friend  of  liberty,  Royer  Collard,  to  the  presi 
dent’s  chair  of  the  deputies,  too  long  profaned  by  the  servile 
Ravez,  announced  to  all  France  the  victory  of  the  good  cause. 
So  much  had  the  simple  and  easy  resolution  of  the  electors 
effected,  to  vote  according  to  their  own  conviction,  and  not 
,  according  to  the  dictate  of  the  minister ! 

The  new  ministry,  presided  by  the  prudent  and  moderate 
Martignac,  satisfied  immediately  the  most  pressing  demands  of 
the  liberals.  The  coercion  of  the  press  was  abolished,  Jesuitism 
suppressed,  salutary  measures  adopted  against  ministerial  in¬ 
trigues  in  elections,  and  the  hitherto  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
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administration,  in  particular  that  of  the  police,  was  brought  back 
to  legality.  The  chamber,  which  already  in  its  address  of  thanks 
had  designated  the  overthrown  ministry  with  the  name  of  the 
“  deplorable/ ”  heard  (July  14th)  a  formal — although  unsuccessful 
— proposal  for  the  impeachment  of  this  ministry. 

In  external  relations,  also,  as  those  of  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  the  altered  spirit  of  the  French  government  became  per¬ 
ceptible;  all  Europe  rejoiced  at  this. 

But  the  king,  althbugh  he  upon  a  journey  through  the  eastern 
departments,  had  received  the  most  impressive  testimonies  of  the 
affection  of  the  people,  remained  at  heart  attached  to  the  faction 
of  the  Jesuits  and  emigrants ;  the  consummation  of  the  counter¬ 
revolution  was  afterwards,  as  before,  his  object. 

Hence  the  ministry,  as  moderate  as  they  were  in  their  consti¬ 
tutional  tendencies,  saw  themselves  restrained,  checked,  and 
hostilely  opposed  by  the  court-party ;  and  when  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  session  of  the  chambers  (1829)  the  liberals  perceiving  the 
return  of  a  “  system  of  vacillation’’  abandoned  the  ministry, 
things  took  again  a  deplorable  turn.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the 
deliberation  of  the  chamber  upon  the  departmental  and  com¬ 
munal  law,  the  ministry  experienced  a  defeat,  by  the  craftiness 
of  the  ultras,  and  withdrew  their  bills.  The  session  ended  in  an 
unfriendly  manner. 

Soon  after  (8th  Aug.)  a  complete  change  of  the  ministry  fol¬ 
lowed.  All  the  ministers  sent  in  their  resignations,  and  were 
replaced,  first  by  the  prince  of  Polignac,  then  by  La  Bourdon- 
naye,  Bourmont,  Montbel,  and  Courvoisier,  all  avowed  opponents 
of  the  constitution  and  of  constitutional  ideas.  (Subsequently, 
when  La  Bourdonnaye  and  Courvoisier  retired,  the  anti-popular 
ministry  was  completed  by  the  appointment  of  Guernon  Ran- 
ville,  Chantelauze,  Peyronnet  and  Capelle.) 

The  nation  justly  considered  this  appointment  as  a  declaration 
of  war  against  the  people  and  its  liberties.  It  was  not  the 
“  constitutional  king  of  France,”  but  the  “  chief  of  the  emigrants 
in  Coblenz,”  who  could  surround  himself  with  such  counsellors. 
This  was  the  general  sentiment.  The  most  expressive  manifesta¬ 
tions,  among  all  classes  of  the  nation,  in  all  parts  of  France 
(especially  the  associations,  soon  forming  everywhere,  after  the 
example  in  Bretagne,  for  refusing  imposts,  in  case  that  the 
government  should  require  them  without  the  consent  of  the 
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chambers),  announced  this  sentiment ;  but  the  sentiments  of  the 
king  remained  unaltered.  The  time  seemed  to , him  come — and 
the  favor  of  the  great  powers  for*  the  new  ministry,  manifested 
immediately,  confirmed  him  without  doubt  in  this  idea — to  carry 
out  at  length  the  plan  long  since  meditated,  that  is  to  say,  to 
complete  the  counter-revolution  by  retrogression  to  the  condition 
of  1789. 

The  opening  of  the  chambers,  which  under  such  circumstances 
could  not  but  be  eventful,  took  place  on  the  2d  March,  1830. 
The  king,  in  his  opening-speech,  announced  overtly  his  resolu¬ 
tion,  to  remove  by  force  the  obstacles  that  should  be  opposed  to 
his  government  (that  is  to  say,  to  the  tendencies  of  his  anti-con¬ 
stitutional  ministers). 

Then  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  (the  chamber  of  peers  gave 
an  unmeaning  answer)  an  address  was  decreed  by  a  majority  of 
221  against  181  votes,  which,  besides  the  most  impressive  pro¬ 
testation  of  respect,  love  and  fidelity  to  the  constitutional  throne 
and  the  dynasty,  contained  the  declaration  dictated  by  duty, 
that  “  the  necessary  union  did  not  exist  between  the  political 
views  of  the  actual  ministry  and  the  wishes  of  the  people.” — But 
this  address  was  ungraciously  received,  and  the  chamber  imme¬ 
diately  adjourned  to  the  1st  of  Sept. 

The  nation  manifested  approval  of  this  address  in  the  most 
impressive  manner.  The  ministers  on  the  contrary  organized  a 
severe  persecution  against  its  participants  and  friends,  and  their 
anger  was  directed  particularly  against  those  participants  of  the 
address,  who  had  been  formerly  distinguished  as  faithful  and 
zealous  adherents  of  royalty.  These  participants — who  had 
appeared  in  a  very  important  number — were  called  “  the  party 
of  defection,”  and  the  ultras,  instead  of  being  instructed  and 
warned  by  this  so-called  defection,  only  abandoned  themselves 
to  passionate  hatred.  The  king  had  become  from  the  sovereign 
of  the  nation,  the  leader  or  tool  of  a  faction.  The  court-party 
thought  no  more  of  reconciliation,  but  only  of  triumph. 

Of  the  means  that  were  to  lead  to  the  last,  an  expedition 
against  Algiers  was  the  one  upon  which  the  greatest  hopes  were 
founded.  This  expedition  was  resolved  upon  on  account  of  some 
offences  which  France  had  experienced  on  the  part  of  the  inso¬ 
lent  Dey ;  apparently  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  Christianity, 
also  of  the  glory  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  of  manifold  mate- 
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rial,  especially  mercantile  advantage,  but  in  reality  only  for 
diverting  attention  from  internal  affairs  to  external,  and  for  cor¬ 
rupting  this  nation  desirous  of  war  and  glory,  by  a  much-pro¬ 
mising  and  brilliant  enterprise.  On  the  16th  May,  the  day  of 
the  embarkation  of  the  army  of  the  expedition,  the  dissolution  of 
the  chamber  which  had  fallen  into  disgrace  by  its  address  to  the 
king,  was  pronounced ;  and  some  time  after,  at  the  celebration 
of  victory,  on  account  of  the  conquest  of  Algiers,  the  archbishop 
of  Paris  expressed  to  the  king,  whom  he  received  at  the  entrance 
of  the  temple,  the  hope,  “  that  this  foreign  victory  would  soon 
be  followed  by  a  still  more  glorious  one  over  intestine  enemies 
(consequently  over  the  nation).” 

This  flagitious  victory,  however,  did  not  follow.  Rather  the 
nation  gained  the  most  glorious  triumph.  In  the  first  place  the 
ministers  (although,  to  direct  the  elections  according  to  their 
wishes,  they  had  resorted  to  the  most  desperate  means,  promises 
and  threats,  artifice  and  force,  rigorous  circulars  to  all  func¬ 
tionaries  and  agents,  pastoral  letters  of  bishops,  full  of  unction, 
and  finally  even  a  proclamation  of  the  king  himself  that  com¬ 
promised  the  dignity  of  the  crown)  were  completely  vanquished 
in  the  election-battle  (what  an  example  for  all  electoral  colleges 
and  electors  of  all  constitutional  states !) ;  and  when  they,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  impossibility  of  standing  a  chamber  elected  mostly 
in  the  sense  of  the  address,  ventured  blows  of  state  destructive 
of  liberty: — then  the  just  anger  of  the  nation  overthrew  them 
and  the  throne  of  their  deluded  master. 

On  Monday,  the  26th  of  July,  1830,  there  appeared  in  the 
Moniteur  six  ordinances,  of  which  the  two  last  contained  merely 
the  appointment  to  the  council  of  state  of  some  new  members 
chosen  among  the  absolutists;  but  the  three  first,  signed  by  all  the 
ministers,  1)  subjected  the  periodical  press  again  provisionally  to 
censure;  2)  dissolved  the  newly  elected  (but  not  yet  opened) 
chamber  of  deputies,  and  3)  prescribed  an  essential  alteration  in 
the  mode  of  election,  according  to  which  the  colleges  of  depart¬ 
ments  alone  would  have  the  right  of  electing,  but  those  of  the 
arrondissements  merely  that  of  making  proposals,  manifoldly 
restricted  and  easy  to  be  frustrated;  the  fourth  finally  ordered 
immediately  new  elections  according  to  this  altered  form,  and 
convoked  the  chambers  for  the  28th  of  Sept. 

Consequently  the  charter  was  annihilated,  that  is  to  say, 
Vol.  IV.— 2  s  22 
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deprived  of  all  its  importance ;  its  most  precious  grant  and  the 
palladium  of  all  rights,  the  free  press,  the  sacred  organ  of  the 
voice  of  the  people,  was  destroyed,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was 
made  utterly  impossible  by  the  new  mode  of  election,  that  the 
voice  of  the  nation  should  be  heard  in  the  chamber  of  deputies. 
The  press  and  the  so-called  national  representation  were  degraded 
to  instruments  of  a  blindly  passionate  ministry,  the  nation 
delivered  over  without  defence  to  the  power  of  a  despicable 
faction.  .  .  . 

Every  government  that  transgresses  the  limits  set  by  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  that  interdicts  or  suppresses  the  action  of  the  organ 
for  the  defence  of  rights,  sets  itself  with  the  nation  out  of  law, 
and  merely  proclaims  the  actual  state  of  violence.  And  every 
courageous  people,  that  is  referred  to  violence  for  the  protection 
of  its  dearest  goods,  will  resort  to  violence.  This  was  the 
thought  lying  near  to  the  sound  understanding,  this  the  senti¬ 
ment  natural  to  the  freedom-loving  heart,  which  the  presump¬ 
tuous  ordinances  excited  with  the  quickness  of  lightning  in  the 
whole  nation  (except  a  comparatively  small  troop  of  factionists 
and  their  slaves).  Thought  and  sentiment  became  immediately, 
in  Paris  itself,  deed;  and  so  it  would  have  been  in  all  France, 
had  not  the  quick  gained  victory  in  the  capital  made  all  further 
exertions  unnecessary. 

On  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  the  eventful  ordinances  were 
published,  the  insurrection  in  Paris  commenced ;  but  it  rose 
potently  and  generally  on  the  27th,  and  with  vanquishing  power 
and  glorious  success  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  July.  The  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  journalists  and  their  workmen,  with  which  the 
insurrection  commenced,  enlarged  into  a  great  movement  of  the 
people,  for  the  direction  of  which  the  most  influential  deputies 
of  the  left  side  soon  united,  and  appointed  a  provisory  commis¬ 
sion  of  administration,  first  for  the  commune  of  Paris,  then  for 
the  whole  kingdom.  At  the  same  time  La  Fayette  was  pro¬ 
claimed  commander  of  the  national  guard,  which  had  in  reality 
risen  again,  and  animated  by  the  magic  of  his  name  the  citizens 
who  were  engaged  in  a  hard  struggle  against  the  soldiers,  in 
particular  against  the  royal  guard  and  against  the  Swiss ;  when 
victory  began  to  incline  to  the  side  of  the  citizens,  and  when  the 
king  nevertheless  opposed  a  proud  obstinacy  to  the  proposals  of 
peace  made  by  the  noble  leaders  of  the  people ;  then  finally  the 
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thought  of  dethroning  him  took  root  in  the  population,  which  was 
roused  in  the  innermost,  and  this  thought  was  quickly  realized 
by  the  capture  of  the  Tuileries  with  all  other  important  points 
of  the  capital.  On  the  30th  of  July  the  “  cessation  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  X.”  was  announced,  and  immediately  after  Louis 
Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  was  proclaimed  general-lieutenant  of 
the  kingdom ;  a  step  deemed  advisable  by  the  friends  of  order 
for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  tranquillity  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  at  all  events  of  great  moment. 

Now  the  king  offered  in  vain  to  revoke  the  ordinances  and  to 
give  whatever  guaranties  should  be  desired;  in  vain  he  renounced, 
and  after  him  his  son,  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  the  right  to  the 
throne  in  favor  of  the  young  duke  of  Bordeaux,  who  was  declared 
king  under  the  name  of  Henry  V. :  it  was  too  late.  The  older 
line  of  the  Bourbons  was  forever  rejected ;  and  the  family,  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  impossibility  of  resistance,  left,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  a  safe-conduct,  the  kingdom,  echoing  with  the  rejoicings 
of  liberation. 

In  the  meantime,  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  proclaimed  king  by 
a  decree  of  the  deputies  present  in  Paris,  to  which  afterwards 
the  chamber  of  peers  assented.  This  decree  was  passed,  after 
the  duke  by  the  most  solemn  protestations,  that  “  henceforth  the 
charter  (and  even  the  charter  with  the  amendments  to  be  made) 
should  be  a  truth,”  arid  by  the — subsequently  disowned — “  Pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,”  which  promised  to  associate 
republican  institutions  with  the  monarchical  form — had  tranquil¬ 
lized  the  friends  of  liberty,  and  especially  satisfied  apparently  the 
patriotic  wishes  of  La  Fayette,  who  had  at  that  time,  as  is  ac¬ 
knowledged,  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  crown  of  France. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  the  important  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  chamber  of  deputies,  whereby  the  amendments  of  the 
charter  highly  necessary  in  the  interest  of  liberty  were  estab¬ 
lished,  and  Louis  Philippe  declared  king  of  the  French — called 
to  the  throne,  not  immediately  by  the  grace  of  God,  but  by  the 
will  and  interest  of  the  nation-— upon  the  condition  that  he 
would  accept  and  swear  the  amended  charter. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  Louis  Philippe  took  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  charter,  and  the  glorious  revolution — which,  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  has  to  exhibit  only  heroic  exploits  and  traits  of 
generosity,  and  to  blush  at  no  violation  worth  mentioning — was 
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happily  terminated.  With  this  revolution  a  new  period  com- 
mences  in  the  history,  not  only  of  France,  but  of  Europe,  nay, 
of  the  world. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  consequences  of  the  July-revolution — still  fresh  in  the 
memories  of  us  all — lie  beyond  the  limits  set  for  this  survey. 
They  are  already  immense,  but  as  yet  confused,  undecided,  and 
only  awaiting  the — earlier  or  later — grand  contest,  that  will 
decide  them.  Through  all  Europe  resounded  the  thunders  of 
the  July-days,  here  alarming,  afflicting,  depressing,  there  exciting, 
encouraging,  animating.  As  it  were,  a  general  signal  was  there¬ 
by  given  for  obtaining  liberty.  The  edifice  of  a  new  European 
order,  built  up  artfully,  finely  and  self-pleasingly,  by  the  diplo¬ 
matic  architects  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  was  shaken  in  all  its 
joints  by  the  sudden  shock,  and  one  part  after  another  fell,  or 
threatened  to  fall  to  the  rocking  foundations.  In  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Belgium  detached  itself  from  Holland,  with  which  it  had 
been  unnaturally  connected  by  the  despotic  command  of  the 
potentates.  In  several  countries  of  Germany,  in  Brunswick, 
Electoral  Hesse,  and  Saxony,  the  just  demand  for  reform  made 
way  for  itself  violently,  in  others  it  resounded  at  least  with 
greater  force;  Poland  rose  for  a  desperate  struggle  against  the 
Russian  giant ;  Italy,  in  more  than  one  point,  began  to  break  its 
chains,  and  the  British  nation  called  with  imposing  resoluteness 
for  a  parliamentary  reform  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
And  Switzerland  subverted,  in  most  of  its  cantons,  the  aristo¬ 
crat^  constitutions  which  had  been  violently  re-established  since 
1814  by  the  reaction-men.  We  have  seen  how  the  great  powers 
sanctioned,  certainly  with  some  inconsequence,  the  Belgian  revo¬ 
lution,  how  the  Germanic  diet  left  the  insurgents  of  Brunswick, 
Electoral  Hesse  and  Saxony  undisturbed,  and  how,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  most  violent  opposition  of  the  aristocracy,  the  party 
in  favor  of  a  reform  of  parliament  gained  the  victory  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  we  have  also  seen,  how  Poland  was  trampled  upon 
bloodily,  and  how  Italy  bowed  to  the  anger  of  Austria. 

From  this  time  forth,  and  especially  from  the  fall  of  Warsaw, 
reaction  raised  anew  its  formidable  head.  The  crushing  step  of 
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the  Muscovites  in  the  capital  of  Poland,  and  the  barbarous  man¬ 
date  of  the  victor,  Paskewitsch,  echoed  in  all  Europe.  The 
aristocrats  of  all  countries  took  new  courage  for  the  suppression 
of  liberty.  Germany  above  all  felt  this  change  severely. 

But  the  impurity  of  the  French  government  was  the  principal 
cause  of  this.  Tortured  partly  by  the  double  fear,  on  the  one 
hand  of  the  ghost  of  the  republic  and  its  terrorism,  on  the  other 
of  the  anger  of  the  absolute  powers,  Louis  Philippe  abandoned 
the  way  traced  for  him  by  the  spirit  of  the  July  revolution,  and 
by  the  “  Programme  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,”  which  had  proceeded 
trom  aim  or  received  his  sanction,  seeking  his  salvation  in  a  pre¬ 
tended  middle  way  between  two  extremes  (according  to  the 
complaint  of  the  patriots  in  a  chimerical  middle  way  between 
straight  and  crooked,  between  right  and  wrong,  between  truth 
and  untruth).  By  this  means  he  appeased  for  a  time,  it  is  true, 
the  powers, which  were  terrified  and  enraged  by  the  July-revolu- 
tion ;  but  he  encouraged  them  at  the  same  time,  and  let  them 
have  a  welcome  space  of  time  for  preparing  offensive  arms  ;  and 
besides  he  gave  away  his  own  strongest  and  most  precious 
means  of  defence,  his  allies  and  his  bulwarks,  as  the  price  of  an 
illusory  truce.  But,  although  he  has  deferred  war  by  this  means, 
he  has  not  averted  it.  An  invincible  opposition  exists  between 
the  origin  and  title,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  of  his  power, 
and  the  origin  and  title  of  the  power  of  the  absolute  sovereigns. 
And  should  he  even  wish  to  disown  this  principle  for  the  sake 
of  maintaining  a  good  understanding  with  the  last,  or  for  his  own 
satisfaction,  his  people  would  never  tolerate  it.  A  hostile  colli¬ 
sion  of  the  two  principles  is  therefore  inevitable,  whether  it  break 
out  sooner  or  later.  And  then  one  of  three  possible  things  will 
be  done.  Either  liberty  will  be  suppressed  in  all  Europe;  or 
absolute  power  will  be  obliged  to  yield  every  where  to  the  con¬ 
stitutional  system  ;  or  finally  a  division  of  dominion  between  the 
two  principles — perhaps  according  to  east  and  west — will  take 
place.  To  which  of  the  two  dominions  will  Germany  then  fall  ? 
— or  will  it  perhaps  be  divided  itself  between  the  two  ?  This 
will  depend  upon  the  spirit,  courage  and  force,  which — not  per¬ 
haps  the  governments,  manifoldly  leagued  by  house  and  family 
interests,  and  environed  by  the  nets  of  the  aristocracy— but, 
which  the  nations  shall  display. 
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FRANCE  UNDER  LOUIS  PHILIPPE. 

Louis  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
consequence  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  was  the  son  of  Duke 
Louis  Joseph  Philippe,  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  himself  its  victim  on  the  6th  Nov.  1793.  He 
was  born  on  the  6th  Oct.  1773;  and,  after  his  emigration  with 
Dumouriez,  became  acquainted  with  life  in  all  its  forms,  even  as 
school-master,  amidst  multifarious  dangers  and  difficulties,  first 
in  Switzerland,  then  in  Germany,  Sweden,  England,  America,, 
and  other  countries.  He  returned  to  France  after  the  first  and 
second  restoration,  and  recovered  the  immense  possessions  of  his 
family.  After  having  become  king  of  the  French,  his  position 
was  made  very  embarrassing  by  the  diversity  of  political  senti¬ 
ments  and  parties.  For  there  arose  very  soon  a  difference  of 
opinion  upon  the  ultimate  object  of  liberalism  among  the  founders 
of  the  July-throne.  Those  who  took  their  seats  in  the  Chamber 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  left  side — La  Fayette,  Odillon  Barrot, 
Mauguin,  Lamarque,  Demarcay,  and  others — desired  conse¬ 
quently  a  smali  amount  of  property  as  the  qualification  of  elec¬ 
tors,  some  even  general  right  of  suffrage,  in  order  to  find  in  the 
election  of  the  deputies  a  true  expression  of  the  national  voice.. 
Besides,  they  demanded  that  France  should  support  insurgent 
nations  against  their  regents,  in  order  that  all  Europe  might  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  fruits  of  the  victory  gained  by  liberalism.  Some 
expressed  pretty  openly  the  desire,  that  France  should  take 
advantage  of  a  general  war  for  reconquering  the  German  and 
Italian  countries, lost  in  the  peace  of  Paris.  Another  part  of  the 
Liberals,  on  the  contrary,  were  for  only  a  moderate  reduction 
of  the  amount  of  property  required  for  voting,  and  although  they 
were  in  favor  of  increasing  the  number  of  electors  and  the  eligi¬ 
ble,  they  wished  to  keep  the  wealthy  middle  classes  in  possession 
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of  the  right  of  election.  But  in  respect  to  external  policy,  they 
thought,  that  France  should  follow  the  principle  of  non-interven¬ 
tion,  according  to  which  she  would  have  a  right  to  aid  the  Belgi¬ 
ans  and  Poles  only  in  case  Prussia  and  Austria  should  render 
assistance  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  emperor  of 
Russia.  Since  the  Royalists,  sitting  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Chamber,  agreed  in  these  views  with  the  party  of  the  middle 
classes,  a  centre  was  formed  out  of  the  contact  of  these  two 
sides  for  the  support  of  the  new  throne.  But  the  Liberals  of  this 
centre  (le  tiers-parti*)  were  distinguished  from  the  Royalists 
of  the  same  in  this,  that  they  regarded  Louis  Philippe  as  the 
most  suitable  man  for  the  office  of  king,  although  he  was  a 
Bourbon,  whilst  the  Royalists  supposed,  that  he  was  the  most 
suitable,  because  he  was  a  Bourbon.  The  Boctrinairs  (Guizot, 
Broglio,  Persil,  and  others),  who  had  been  in  the  opposition  under 
the  restoration,  and  who  had  contested  the  legality  of  its  mea¬ 
sures,  now  defended  constitutional  royalism;  the  extreme  end  of 
the  right  side  with  its  predilection  for  strictly  royalistic  princi¬ 
ples  approximated  to  the  Legitimists,  who  saw  the  welfare  of 
France  only  in  a  vigorous  re-establishment  of  the  expelled 
dynasty,  and  considered  the  present  condition  only  a  provisorium, 
as  the  extreme  end  of  the  left  side  to  the  Republicans,  who  de¬ 
clared  the  existence  of  the  throne  a  contradiction  to  the  idea  of 
the  July-revolution,  and  who  would  re-establish  the  republic,  in 
case  of  necessity,  by  the  terrorism  of  1793.  Those  consisted 
mostly  of  nobles  and  ecclesiastics,  who  had  lost  in  Charles  X. 
and  his  court  their  protectors ;  these,  the  Republicans,  of  noble 
spirits,  who  aimed  at  rational  liberty.  In  the  Chamber  itself, 
neither  of  these  parties  had  open  representatives,  and  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  nation  contained  in  the  wealthy  middle  classes, was 
opposed  to  both. 

Louis  Philippe  thinking  to  fortify  his  insecure  throne,  has  con¬ 
stantly  pursued  a  policy  conformable  to  the  views  of  the  centre, 
but  he  has  not  succeeded  in  tranquilizing  France,  nor  has  he  the 
prospect  of  so  doing.  His  reign  from  the  beginning  up  to  this 
time  has  been  constantly  disturbed  by  insurrections.  He  has 
often  narrowly  escaped  assassination,  and  caricatures  have  ex¬ 
posed  him  to  the  laugh  of  the  populace. 

*  Third  party  between  the  Doctrinaire  and  the  Liberals  of  the  extreme 
left,  in  allusion  to  the  tiers-etat  of  1789. 
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Louis  Philippe  has  often  been  compelled,  contrary  to  his  incli¬ 
nation,  to  concede  something  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation ;  thus, 
for  example,  he  proposed  and  effected  the  abolition  of  hereditary 
peerage,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  his  reign. 
But  this  was  done  only  from  necessity ;  for  he  has  shown  him¬ 
self  almost  always  inclined  to  favour  despotic  measures.  He  has 
subjected  the  press  to  a  dangerous  restriction,  transgressed  the 
charter,  and  encroached  in  many  ways  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
nation.  La  Fayette,  by  whom  he  had  been  raised  to  the  throne, 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  course,  and  died  (May  21,  1834)  more 
firmly  convinced  than  ever,  that  the  disease  of  the  European 
state  of  society  could  be  remedied  only  by  the  adoption  of  the 
American  institutions.  The  last  days  of  this  great  and  noble 
man  were  troubled  also  by  signs  of  an  approaching  war  with 
America,  which,  however,  was  averted  by  the  energy  of  Jack- 
son  and  the  compliance  of  France  with  the  demands  of  the 
United  States. 

The  most  notable  ministers  of  Louis  Philippe  have  been  La- 
fitte,  Casimir  Perier,  Soult,  and  Thiers,  who  is  prime  minister 
at  present.  He  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  breathes  a  very  liberal  spirit. 

In  1832  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Dutchess  de  Berry  to 
subvert  the  new  throne,  and  to  have  her  son,  the  young  duke  of 
Bordeaux,  proclaimed  king  as  Henry  V.  She  produced  an  in¬ 
surrection  in  La  Vendee,  but  it  was  quickly  quelled.  From  the 
disgrace  attached  to  this  expedition,  the  Legitimists  lost  all  hope 
of  success  from  this  quarter.  About  the  same  time  the  Orleans 
dynasty  was  fortified  by  the  death  of  the  son  of  Napoleon  (July 
22,  1832.) 

Louis  Napoleon,  the  son  of  the  ex-king  of  Holland,  who  was 
in  the  military  service  of  Switzerland,  made  also  an  attempt  on 
the  30th  Oct.  1836  to  displace  Louis  Philippe,  and  had  himself 
proclaimed  as  Emperor  Napoleon  II.  The  government  feared 
to  bring  the  heir  of  this  name  before  a  tribunal,  and  conveyed 
him  to  the  United  States,  whence  he  returned  to  Europe  in  the 
following  year.  In  the  present  year  (1840)  he  has  made  another 
attempt,  which  has  completely  failed. 

The  war  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa  commenced  by  Charles 
X.  has  been  continued  under  Louis  Philippe,  but  with  so  little 
success,  that  it  is  thought  that  the  French  will  be  obliged  even¬ 
tually  to  evacuate  Africa, 
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ENGLAND. 

In  England  the  reform  of  parliament  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  important  event  that  has  taken  place  in  this  period. 
Before  this  reform,  of  the  five  hundred  and  thirteen  members  of 
parliament  sent  to  the  house  of  commons  by  England  and  Wales, 
only  seventy  were  elected  conformably  to  the  idea  of  a  national 
representation,  by  the  counties,  and  larger  cities ;  several  of  the 
last,  which  at  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  law  of  election, 
either  had  been  unimportant  places  or  had  not  existed  at  all,  as 
Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  were  not  represented.  The 
forty-five  Scotch  representatives  were  appointed  in  the  cities  by 
the  magistrates,  in  the  counties  by  the  possessors  of  the  highest 
authority,  and  sometimes  by  an  individual.  In  the  lower  house 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  places  were  filled  by  individual  peers 
or  other  wealthy  persons,  who  as  proprietors  of  rotten  boroughs 
caused  their  menials  and  dependants  to  vote  according  to  their 
pleasure.  In  the  upper  house,  the  tories  or  monarchists,  had  not 
all  the  heads  of  the  old  nobility  on  their  side ;  their  main  strength 
consisted  rather  in  those  peers  upon  whom  the  crown  had  con¬ 
ferred  peerage  in  later  times,  in  order  to  secure  a  majority  of 
votes.  One  hundred  and  ninety-five  of  these  peers  were  ap¬ 
pointed  under  George  III. 

The  aristocrats  were  deeply  interested  in  maintaining  the 
existing  state  of  things.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
George  IV.,  the  whigs  began  to  make  vigorous  efforts  for  a  re¬ 
form  of  the  representation.  Although  the  tories  after  the  short 
ministry  of  Canning  succeeded  in  placing  at  the  helm  of  the  state 
one  of  their  heads,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  yet  he  was  obliged 
to  consent  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  and  by  this 
means  help  to  overthrow  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  existing  state 
of  things. 

King  William  IV.  as  Duke  of  Clarence  had  been  considered 
in  the  lifetime  of  his  brother  George  IV.,  who  was  favorable  to 
the  tories,  a  friend  of  the  whigs.  But  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  he  retained  the  Wellington  ministry,  and  in  his  speech 
of  the  2d  Nov.  1830,  with  which  he  opened  parliament,  gave  no 
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hopes  ot  any  change  in  the  interior  administration.  The  Wel¬ 
lington  ministry,  however,  was  soon  forced  to  resign,  and  was 
replaced  by  a  whig  ministry  under  the  conduct  of  Earl  Grey, 
who  had  fought  for  reform  since  1792.  Brougham  was  made  a 
peer  and  lord  chancellor.  On  the  1st  March,  1831,  Lord  John 
Russell  introduced  a  bill  for  the  reform  of  parliament.  The 
public  voice  showed  the  most  lively  approbation,  but  in  par¬ 
liament  the  tories  rallied  again,  and  in  the  deliberations  upon  the 
bill  the  ministers  found  themselves  in  the  minority  on  the  20th  of 
April.  Now  they  were  obliged  either  to  resign  and  thus  lose 
the  bill  or  to  prevail  upon  the  king  to  dissolve  the  parliament 
and  convoke  a  new  one.  The  last  resolution  was  adopted.  The 
king  dissolved  the  parliament  on  the  22d  of  April.  The  new 
elections  proved  favorable  to  the  ministers.  On  the  19th  of 
Sept,  the  bill  was  passed  in  the  lower  house  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  nine  votes,  and  on  the  following  day  Lord  Rus¬ 
sell  brought  it  into  the  upper  house.  But  the  latter  rejected  it 
on  the  8th  of  Oct.  by  a  majority  of  forty  one  votes.  The  intelli¬ 
gence  of  this  produced  a  fermentation  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  occasioned  in  many  places  acts  of  violence  against  the  tories. 
In  order  not  to  let  the  ministers  fall,  the  lower  house  addressd  a 
declaration  to  the  king, which  was  accepted  by  a  large  majority 
of  votes,  that  it  persevered  in  the  principles  of  the  bill,  and 
that  it  also  confided  in  the  perseverace  of  the  ministers,  who  in 
introducing  this  bill  had  aimed  at  the  real  welfare  of  the  country. 
In  the  next  place  parliament  was  adjourned,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
while  the  parties  entered  into  negotiations.  After  the  re-opening 
Lord  Russell  again  introduced  the  bill  with  amendments  into  the 
lower  house;  on  the  23d  of  March, 1832,  it  was  passed,  and  on 
the  26th  brought  into  the  upper  house.  Its  opponents  out  of 
regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  people,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
negotiations  that  had  taken  place,  showed  themselves  more  con¬ 
descending,  and  the  second  reading  ensued.  But  in  further  de¬ 
liberations  upon  preliminary  points  the  ministers  were  out-voted 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1832.  Since  the  upper  house  could  not  be 
discharged,  Grey  now  desired  the  king  to  appoint  a  number  of 
new  peers,  in  order  to  procure  for  the  ministry  the  preponder¬ 
ance  in  the  upper  house.  But  the  king,  influenced,  as  is  thought, 
by  the  queen,  refused.  The  ministry  then  resigned  on  the  13th  of 
May,  and  Wellington  was  charged  with  forming  a  new  ministry. 
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The  intelligence  of  this  made  an  impression  in  London  and  in 
the  whole  country  like  that  produced  two  years  before  by  the 
ordinances  of  Charles  X.  in  Paris.  King  William  on  his  way  to 
St.  James  was  saluted  with  hissing  and  insulting  words,  nay 
even  with  throws  of  dirt  instead  of  huzzas  as  formerly.  The 
royal  banners  disappeared  from  the  steeples ;  the  bells  tolled,  as 
were  the  monarchy  buried ;  in  the  London  municipality  the 
motion  was  carried  to  remove  the  bust  of  Wellington  set  up  in 
Guildhall,  and  the  lower  house  adopted  the  resolution  to  petition 
the  king  to  admit  only  such  ministers  into  his  council  as  were 
resolved  to  carry  through  the  reform-bill  without  mutilation. 
Then  Wellington  declared  on  the  17th  of  May  in  the  upper 
house,  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  a  ministry  together  con¬ 
trary  to  the  fixed  will  of  the  lower  house,  and  that  the  king 
would,  therefore,  become  reconciled  with  his  previous  ministry. 
On  the  following  day  Grey  was  again  at  his  post,  and  on  the 
4th  of  June  the  reform- bill  for  England  was  passed  by  the  upper 
house,  and  in  the  following  month  the  Scotch  and  Irish.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1833,  the  parliament  was  dissolved  and  a 
new  one  convoked  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  reform- 
bill,  which  was  opened  on  the  5th  of  Feb.  1833. 

Soon  their  victory  over  the  tories  was  made  disagreeable  to  the 
whigs  by  the  radical  reformers.  These  were  such  as  after  the  model 
of  the  democrats  of  1791,  attacked  the  disease  of  the  state  at  the 
root  and  wished  to  realize  a  radical  reform. .  They  were  divided  into 
moderates  and  ultras.  The  last,  who  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  wildest  jacobinism  aimed  at  an  entire  overthrow,  not  only 
of  the  constitution,  but  of  all  civil  order,  had  been  detected 
(1820)  at  the  right  time  in  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  all  the 
ministers  at  a  festival,  and  their  leaders,  Thistle  word,  Ings, 
Brunt,  Tidd  and  Davidson,  had  expiated  their  crime  on  the  gal¬ 
lows.  But  the  moderate  radicals  maintained,  that  the  enormous 
oppression  of  imposts,  which  weighed  upon  the  people,  connected 
with  the  artificial  dearness  produced  by  the  corn-bill,  could  be 
remedied  only  by  a  true  national  representation,  and  that  such 
a  representation  could  be  realized  only  in  an  annual  parliament 
chosen  by  the  people,  according  to  general  right  of  suffrage, 
without  any  restriction  of  eligibility.  The  further  develope- 
ment  of  these  fundamental  ideas  would  have  incontestibly  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  whole  political  machine,  grown  out  of  the 
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elements  of  antiquity,  and  ruled  by  the  power  of  property  and 
industrialism,  in  which  the  contrast  between  the  profusion  of  the 
wealthy  and  the  indigence  of  the  poor  has  become  more  striking 
and  revolting,  than  in  any  other  state  of  the  world.  But  the  next 
points  of  attack  were  found  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  English 
high  church  and  in  the  relations  of  Ireland.  That,  which  was 
more  abundantly  provided  with  earthly  goods,  than  the  Catholic 
priesthood  of  Italy  and  Spain  had  ever  been,  did  not  correspond 
even  with  its  immediate  destination,  since  most  of  the  incum¬ 
bents  of  lucrative  offices  in  the  church  left  the  care  of  public 
worship  to  vicars, hired  for  a  miserable  reward.  Still  worse  was 
it  with  Ireland  in  all  respects  ;  not  enough,  that  this  island  suf- 
ferred  from  the  evils  of  a  surplus  population — it  numbered  eight 
millions  of  inhabitants  to  6600  square  miles — but,  besides,  the 
possession  of  the  soil  was  in  the  hands  either  of  a  few  English 
families  or  of  the  Anglican  clergy,  and  its  produce  was  con¬ 
sumed,  by  those  as  by  these,  mostly  without  the  island.  The  Irish 
benefices  afforded  to  the  younger  sons  of  the  English  aristocracy 
an  excellent  maintenance ;  for  they  imposed  upon  their  incum¬ 
bents  still  less,  than  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  England,  because 
six  millions  of  the  Irish  belonged  to  the  Catholic  church.  The 
general  hatred  of  this  unfortunate  people  produced  by  political 
oppression,  was  directed  chiefly  against  the  ministers  of  the 
dominant  church,  who  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  This  church 
burdened  the  people  by*  tithes,  and  the  maintenance  of  its  temples 
and  its  parsonages  cost  large  sums,  whilst  the  Catholic  popula¬ 
tion,  besides  these  contributions  and  costs,  had  to  pay  its  own 
clergy,  and  the  price  of  leases,  by  which  the  greatest  part  of  the 
inhabitants  obtained  their  subsistence,  was  continually  raised  by 
the  throng  of  solicitors,  and  the  gain  of  labor  reduced  to  the 
lowest  measure.  Amidst  the  most  luxurious  fertility  of  the 
country,  millions  of  its  cultivators  languished  in  a  condition, 
compared  with  which  the  lot  of  domestic  animals  appeared 
enviable.  Such  an  unnatural  organization  of  civil  relations  could 
not  but  at  last  lead  to  extremities.  The  tithes  were  refused, and 
a  regular  resistance  was  opposed  to  the  authorities,  who  were 
to  collect  them,  first  by  isolated  associations,  then  by  a  great 
general  union.  Daniel  O’Connell,  the  defender  of  Ireland  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics  (who,  as  deputy  from  Clare,  had 
taken  his  seat  in  the  English  parliament)  was  the  soul  of  this 
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union ;  his  immediate  object  was  the  dissolution  of  the  union 
between  the  two  islands,  his  more  remote,  the  liberation  of  Ire¬ 
land  from  the  English  dominion.  But  the  ministerial  whigs 
were  no  better  pleased  with  this  object,  than  their  predecessors 
the  tories.  Their  earlier  alliance  with  the  Irish  agitator  termi¬ 
nated,  therefore,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  first  reformed  par¬ 
liament  (on  the  7th  of  Feb.  1833).  Supported  upon  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  thousands  of  crimes  and  violences,  which  were  com¬ 
mitted  in  Ireland  by  the  opponents  of  the  tithe-impost  and  which 
remained  unpunished,  because  neither  witnesses  nor  jurors  nor 
judges  dared  to  come  out  against  them,  Grey  proposed  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  adopt  the  most  rigid 
police-measures  against  all  illegal  assemblies.  Notwithstanding 
the  violent  opposition  which  O’Connell  raised,  the  Irish  coercion- 
bill  was  passed,  yet  soon  after  an  Irish  church  reform-bill  was 
proposed,  in  virtue  of  which  the  church-tax  was  to  be  abolished, 
the  lands  of  the  bishoprics  to  be  let  out  in  hereditary  tenure,  ten 
of  the  superfluous  bishoprics  to  be  abolished,  the  incomes  of  the 
twelve  remaining,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  benefices,  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fixed  sum,  and  those  Protestant  churches,  in  which  no 
public  worship  had  been  held  within  three  years,  to  be  suppressed* 
The  tories  designated  these  proposals  as  sacrilege,  but  could  not 
prevent  the  bill  from  passing  in  the  upper  house  (on  the  30th  of 
July,  1833)  as  to  its  main  points. 

The  interest  which  these  laws  upon  the  ecclesiastical  system 
excited  by  their  reference  to  imposts  and  the  enjoyment  of  bene¬ 
fices,  was  so  lively,  that  the  fate  of  the  East  India  Company, 
which,  from  the  year  1782  to  1784,  had  occupied  the  greatest 
talents  of  England,  was  decided  in  the  lower  house  without 
opposition  and  in  the  upper  house  without  long  discussion.  The 
empire  of  this  mercantile  company,  which  numbered  140,000 
square  miles  and  one  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  had  in¬ 
creased  considerably  in  consequence  of  a  victorious  war  with 
the  Birmans,  which  had  been  terminated  on  the  24th  Feb.  1826, 
by  the  peace  of  Yandaboa;  but  the  more  the  territory  of  the 
company  extended,  the  more  perceptible  became  the  repugnance 
to  let  such  an  enormous  mass  of  countries  and  peoples  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  mercantile  company,  in  the  eyes  of  which  momentary 
and  apparent  commercial  advantage  was  besides,  according  to 
the  monopolistic  principles  of  the  time  of  its  origin,  preferable  to 
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every  other  object.  Notwithstanding  the  twenty-four  directors 
chosen  out  of  the  possessors  of  the  2,500  vendible  actions  had 
their  seat  in  London,  and  notwithstanding  they,  in  conformity  to 
the  East  India  bill  introduced  by  Pitt  in  the  year  1784*  were 
overlooked  by  a  board  of  control  connected  with  the  ministry, 
yet  the  proper  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  officers 
residing  in  India  itself,  and  General  Malcolm  asserted  in  his 
political  history  of  India,  that  the  relations  of  that  country  were 
not  only  less  known  to  the  greater  part  of  the  English  people, 
but  also  to  the  lights  of  the  nation,  the  lords  and  commons  of 
parliament,  the  doctors  of  laws  and  divinity,  than  those  of  the 
negro-kingdom  of  Tombuctoo ;  that  the  Indian  possessions  had 
their  own  government;  that  the  young  people  destined  for  India 
had  a  peculiar  education;  that  those  who  returned  from  India- 
had  their  own  affairs,  customs  and  societies,  by  which  they  were 
enveloped  as  by  a  net.  When,  however,  with  the  year  1833,  the 
epoch  arrived,  in  which  the  charter,  renewed  in  the  year  1813 
for  twenty  years, expired,  a  member  of  the  reformed  parliament, 
Buckingham,  who  in  editing  a  journal  had  suffered  from  the  arbi¬ 
trary  power  of  the  Indian  authorities,  upon  the  question  of  re¬ 
newing  the  charter,  by  his  accounts,  supported  upon  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  affairs,  directed  attention  to  the  tyran¬ 
nical  proceedings  of  the  company  against  the  natives  as  well  as 
against  Englishmen  residing  in  India,  showed  the  disadvantage 
of  its  monopoly  to  the  British  commerce,  and  prepared  by  this 
means  the  way  to  the  proposal  which  Grant,  the  president  of  the 
board  of  control,  made  on  the  13th  June,  1833,  and  which  after¬ 
wards  both  houses  of  parliament  adopted  in  the  form  of  resolu¬ 
tions.  In  conformity  with  these  resolutions  the  company,  as  a 
commercial  society  was  dissolved,  and  commerce  to  India  was 
made  free  to  all  Englishmen  immediately,  commerce  with  tea 
from  China  to  India  after  the  expiration  of  two  years.  The 
restrictions  and  obstacles  which  opposed  hitherto  the  settlement 
of  every  Englishman  in  India,  and  his  residence  there,  particu¬ 
larly  the  acquisition  of  land,  ceased  to  exist.  The  annual  divi¬ 
dends  of  the  incomes  were  fixed  at  the  sum  of  630,000  pounds 
sterling,  and  the  surplus  was  destined  for  the  redemption  of  the 
actions  within  a  period  of  twenty  years;  but  until  the  expiration 
of  this  term  the  company  was  to  retain  its  previous  administra¬ 
tion  under  certain  restrictions.  Whether  by  this  means  the 
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numerous  abuses  of  the  English  dominion  and  administration 
have  been  or  will  be  actually  redressed,  cannot  be  determined  in 
the  distance,  and  it  must  suffice  to  make  the  act  observable,  by 
which  a  company  of  so  great  a  name,  which  possessed  more 
subjects  than  any  European  kingdom  or  empire,  was  destined 
for  a  noiseless  exit  out  of  the  domain  of  history.  So  changeable 
are  things,  or  the  opinions  of  men  of  things,  that  the  transfer  of 
the  East  India  dominion  into  the  hands  of  the  ministers,  which, 
in  the  year  1783,  King  George  III.  thought  it  his  duty  to  prevent 
by  the  declaration,  that  he  would  rather  lay  down  his  crown, 
appeared  in  the  year  1833  an  undoubted  gain  for  the  crown  and 
the  nation. 

A  further  proposal  of  the  ministers,  was  to  convert  the  tithes 
in  England  and  Ireland  into  a  money-tax,  which  should  always  be 
paid  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  and  never  by  the  tenants.  But 
before  this  proposal  was  executed,  a  dissension  arose  among  the 
ministers  themselves  about  the  application  of  the  surplus  of  the 
Irish  church  property  for  other  than  ecclesiastical  objects,  namely 
for  the  benefit  of  schools  and  the  poor,  which  determined  Grey 
and  Althorp  to  resign  on  the  9th  of  July  1834.  Lord  Melbourne 
(known  previously  as  a  diplomatist  under  the  name  of  Frederick 
Lamb)  undertook  in  the  place  of  Grey  the  direction  of  the  minis¬ 
try,  and  the  character  of  him,  together  with  the  other  members, 
remained  unaltered.  In  the  meantime  the  king’s  heart  beat  silently 
for  the  old  friends  of  the  crown,  and  on  the  14th  of  Nov.  1834  he 
announced  to  the  prime  minister  quite  unexpectedly  his  resolu¬ 
tion  to  appoint  another  cabinet.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  moderate 
tory,  who  had  long  defended  this  party  in  the  lower  house,  was 
called  from  his  travels  in  Italy,  and  on  the  10th  of  Dec.  he  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  ministry ;  Wellington,  the  proper  creator 
was  prudently  satisfied  with  the  second  place.  The  first  thing 
advised  by  the  ministers  was  the  adjournment,  then  the  dissolu¬ 
tion,  of  the  whig  parliament.  On  the  24th  of  Feb.  1835  a  new 
one  was  opened.  But  the  hope  of  the  tories  to  find  in  it  ano¬ 
ther  expression  of  the  national  will,  turned  out  a  vain  illusion. 
When  Lord  Russell  on  the  30th  of  March  made  the  proposal  to 
apply  the  surplus  of  the  Irish  church  property  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  instruction  of  the  poorer  class  of  people  in  Ireland, 
without  distinction  of  faith,  Peel  after  a  debate  for  several  days, 
in  which  he  combated  this  as  a  criminal  encroachment  upon  the 
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inviolable  right  of  property  of  the  Protestant  church,  was  van¬ 
quished  in  the  lower  house  by  a  majority  of  thirty-three  votes, 
and  some  days  after,  on  the  7th  of  April,  when  the  vote  was 
taken  upon  the  tithe-question,  he  had  a  majority  of  twenty-seven 
votes  against  him.  The  next  day  the  whole  tory  ministry 
resigned,  and  the  king  sent  for  Earl  Grey.  But  he  plead  age  and 
infirmity,  and  recommended  Melbourne,  who  was  turned  out  in 
the  Nov.  of  the  preceding  year.  Under  his  presidency  the  whigs 
were  again  at  the  helm,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1835.  Violent  con¬ 
tests  between  them  andVhe  tories  commenced  anew.  A  bill  upon 
the  tithes  in  Ireland,  a  second  upon  those  in  England",  a  third 
upon  the  establishment  of  corporations  and  municipalities  in  Ire¬ 
land  for  securing  a  state  of  law  was  introduced  by  the  ministers 
and  passed  in  the  lower  house;  but  all  of  them  were  either 
rejected  by  the  upper  house  or  sent  back  with  alterations,  which 
looked  like  a  rejection.  In  August  1836  the  dissension  between 
the  two  houses  reached  the  highest  point ;  from  the  violent  mani¬ 
festations  of  mutual  party-spirit,  the  outbreak  of  open  war  was 
expected  by  many.  But  the  leaders  on  both  sides  were  too  dis¬ 
creet  to  plunge  themselves  into  the  vortex  of  a  revolution,  and 
on  the  20th  of  Aug.,  parliament  was  adjourned.  After  its  re¬ 
opening  on  the  31st  of  Jan.  1837,  passions  seemed  allayed.  On 
the  11th  of  April,  the  lower  house  accepted  the  amended  bill 
upon  municipalities  and  corporations  in  Ireland ;  but  the  upper 
house  deferred  deliberation  to  the  9th  of  June,  and  on  this  day, 
to  the  5th  of  July.  Before  the  expiration  of  this  time,  King  Wil¬ 
liam  IV.  died  (June  20th) ;  his  successor  Victoria,  the  daughter 
of  his  brother  Edwrard,  duke  of  ICent,  who  had  died  before  him, 
dismissed  parliament,  according  to  custom,  in  order  soon  after  to 
dissolve  it  for  convoking  a  new  one.  The  sceptre  of  Great  Britain 
passed  thus  from  an  old.  man  seventy-two  years  of  age,  into  the 
hands  of  a  young  princess,  who  a  few  weeks  before,  on  the  24th 
of  May,  had  attained  her  majority,  in  completing  her  eighteenth 
year.  The  eldest  uncle  of  the  queen,  Earnest  Augustus,  duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  had  shown  much  zeal  for  the  views  of  the 
tories,  and  who  had  been  considered  one  of  their  principal  sup¬ 
ports,  became,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  succession  prevail¬ 
ing  in  Germany,  king  of  Hanover,  and  accordingly  withdrew 
from  immediate  participation  in  the  political  affairs  of  England. 

England  abolished  slavery  on  the  1st  of  Aug.  1834,  and  intro- 
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duced  apprenticeship  for  six  years  ;  but  Bermuda  and  Antigua 
preferred  immediate  emancipation.  On  the  1st  of  Aug.  1838, 
apprenticeship  ceased  by  the  consent  of  the  colonies. 

The  only  remaining  events  of  importance  that  have  recently 
taken  place  in  the  British  dominions,  are  the  two  insurrections 
(1837  and  1838)  in  Canada,  caifsed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  mother- 
country. 


PORTUGAL. 

In  the  course  of  this  period  the  sceptre  of  the  two  kingdoms 
on  the  Pyrenean  peninsula  passed  also  into  the  hands  of  young 
women,  but  neither  to  the  felicitation  of  themselves  nor  their 
nations. 

With  the  July-revolution  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Wellington 
ministry,  the  inclination,  which  France  and  England  had  mani¬ 
fested  for  Don  Miguel,  even  without  formal  acknowledgment  of 
him,  ceased;  and  the  powers  sent  shortly  after  one  another,  in 
April  and  July  1831,  fleets  of  war  into  the  Tagus  and  extorted — 
England  by  menaces,  France  by  the  seizure  of  Portuguese  vessels 
—satisfaction  for  many  injuries  done  to  the  English  and  French 
subjects  upon  the  command  of  the  Portuguese  government.  In 
the  meantime  Villaflor  had  gained  from  Terceira,  since  May,  1831, 
all  the  Azores  for  the  cause  of  Don  Pedro  and  Donna  Maria ;  for 
the  military  preparations  there,  progressed  more  rapidly,  after 
they  were  no  longer  obstructed  by  England,  and  after  they  were 
even  supported  by  France.  About  this  time  (the  19th  of  June, 
1831)  Don  Pedro  returned  to  Europe  quite  unexpectedly.  The 
perpetual  protector  of  the  Brazilian  liberty  had  wished  to  govern 
according  to  the  principle  of  Napoleon:  All  for  the  people  and 
nothing  by  the  people,  and  on  that  account  had  fallen  out  with 
the  champions  of  the  party  of  the  people.  Confiding  in  the  devo¬ 
tedness  of  the  soldiers,  he  discharged  on  the  5th  of  April,  1831, 
the  ministers  who  had  been  obtruded  upon  him,  and  appointed 
others  in  their  place ;  this  occasioned  a  tumult ;  the  troops  re¬ 
fused  the  emperor  the  services  demanded,  and  in  order  not  to  be 
obliged  to  yield,  he  abdicated  on  the  7th  of  April,  in  favor  of 
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his  son  Don  Pedro  II.,  who  was  then  six  years  old.  Then  he  em¬ 
barked  with  his  consort  (a  princess  of  Leuchtenberg,  whom  he 
had  married  some  time  before),  and  with  his  treasures  on  board 
of  an  English  vessel,  which  conveyed  him  to  France.  After  his 
arrival  in  Cherbourg,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  that  he  would 
bear  the  title  of  duke  of  Braganfca,  and  assert  the  rights  of  his 
daughter  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  He  then  repaired  first  to 
London,  where  he  found  a  friendly  reception  at  the  court  of  King 
William  IY. ;  and  afterwards  to  France,  and  participated  in  the 
celebration  of  the  July-days.  Don  Miguel,  whom  he  had  sum¬ 
moned  to  restore  the  crown  to  the  legitimate  queen,  replied,  that 
this  crown  belonged  to  him  by  the  right  of  birth,  as  by  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  nation,  after  Don  Pedro  as  emperor  of 
Brazil,  had  become  a  foreigner  for  Portugal ;  that  now  he  as 
duke  of  Braganza  was  his  subject,  and  that  if  he  acted  as  the 
head  of  rebels,  and  as  a  disturber  of  tranquillity,  he  would  be 
treated  as  such.  In  the  meantime  Don  Pedro  pressed  with  good 
progress  the  outfit  of  an  expedition  for  reconquering  Portugal. 
Its  rendesvous  was  the  French  island,  Belle  Isle,  but  the  regiments 
which  rallied  there,  consisted  mostly  of  French  and  English  and 
in  part  of  Portuguese.  On  the  3d  of  Feb.  1832,  Don  Pedro,  who 
had  left  his  family  in  Paris,  arrived  in  Belle  Isle ;  on  the  3d  of 
March,  landed  in  Terceira,  united  his  transported  troops  with 
those  which  he  found  there,  and  sailed  on  the  26th  of  June  with 
an  army  of  12,000  men  for  Portugal.  Whilst  his  brother  expected 
him  at  Lisbon,  he  appeared  on  the  8th  of  July  before  Oporto,  the 
second  city  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  already  in  his  favor,  and 
soon  found  himself  in  possession  of  this  city.  The  hope  of  the 
friends  of  his  cause,  that  now  in  a  short  time  all  Portugal  would 
declare  for  him,  was  not  however  immediately  fulfilled.  The 
population  of  the  country  showed  no  zeal  for  their  liberator,  and 
instead  of  advancing  he  was  besieged  in  Oporto  by  an  army  des¬ 
patched  by  Don  Miguel.  The  greatest  dissensions  prevailed  in 
both  armies,  for  the  two  brothers  were  in  continual  discord  with 
their  generals  and  ministers.  The  Frenchman  Solignac,  the 
commander  of  Don  Pedro’s  land-army,  and  the  Englishman  Sar- 
torius,  the  commander  of  his  fleet,  took  their  departure  in  decisive 
moments.  But  Don  Pedro  surpassed  Don  Miguel  in  resolute¬ 
ness  and  personal  valour.  After  the  siege  had  continued  into 
the  month  of  June,  1833,  he  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  sending  a 
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part  of  his  troops  (3,500  men)  by  sea  to  Algarbia,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  favorably  disposed  towards  him  and  his  daughter. 
Villaflor,  appointed  duke  of  Terceira,  and  Palmello  executed 
this  enterprize  with  success.  The  troops  landed  on  the  24th  of 
June,  at  Villareal,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  southern  coast 
had  declared  for  Don  Pedro.  Some  days  after,  on  the  5th  of 
July,  1833,  the  Englishman  Napier  as  commander  of  the  small 
fleet,  beat  the  far  more  numerous,  but  ill  equipped  fleet  of  Don 
Miguel  near  Cape  San  Vincent,  and  took  all  the  vessels.  Don 
Miguel  had  appointed  the  French  Marshal  Bourmont,  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Algiers,  who  after  the  July-revolution  had  not  returned 
to  France,  the  commander-in-chief  of  his  army,  and  the  latter, 
who  had  met  by  the  way  an  English  steam-boat  with  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  victory,  brought  him  the  news  of  the  loss  of  his  fleet. 
He  caused  the  preparations  for  attack  upon  Oporto  to  be  pressed 
the  more  zealously.  But  whilst  he  was  assembling  his  best 
forces  upon  this  point,  Villaflor  and  Palmella  appeared,  the  former 
by  land,  the  latter  on  board  of  one  of  the  captured  line-of-battle 
ships  before  Lisbon,  and  on  the  24th  of  July  the  inhabitants  pro¬ 
claimed  Donna  Maria  queen.  The  duke  of  Cadaval,  Don  Mi¬ 
guel’s  governor,  evacuated  the  city  with  the  troops  that  remained 
faithful,  and  Villaflor  made  his  entry.  On  the  28th  of  July,  Don 
Pedro,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-six  years,  entered  again  his 
paternal  city.  He  visited  the  tombs  of  his  father  and  mother 
(Donna  Carlotta,  had  died  in  Jan.  1830)  and  wrote  for  the  first 
amidst  tears  the  words:  “One  son  murdered  thee,  the  other  will 
revenge  thee.”  He  then  undertook  the  regency  in  place  of  Pal¬ 
mella  and  Villaflor,  not  to  the  joy  of  those  who  were  friendly  to 
his  cause  and  who  knew  his  inclination  to  violent  and  precipitate 
measures.  He  now  sent  for  his  wife  and  daughter ;  but  the 
contest  with  Don  Miguel,  who  still  possessed  the  greater  part  of 
the  kingdom,  was  not  at  an  end.  Oporto,  it  is  true,  became  free, 
after  Saldanha  had  repulsed  the  last  desperate  attack  of  Bour¬ 
mont  ;  but  now  Bourmont  marched  against  Lisbon,  and  on  the 
5th  of  Sept,  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  vicinity  of  this  capital. 
The  Miguelists  boasted  of  victory,  but  retreated  to  Santarem, 
and,  soon  afterwards,  Bourmont,  after  resigning  the  command, 
together  with  several  of  his  countrymen,  abandoned  the  ill 
humoured  ruler.  His  successor,  another  French  officer  by  the 
name  of  Macdonald,  maintained  himself  it  is  true,  in  his  strong 
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position  at  Santarem  until  the  spring  of  1834,  but  Saldanha, 
Villaflor  (Terceira)  and  Napier  took  in  the  meantime  one  city 
after  another,  and  at  last  even  a  Spanish  corps  under  General 
Rodil  came  to  their  assistance,  since  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
VII. ,  his  brother  Don  Carlos  had  contested  the  right  of  females 
to  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  after  the  defeat  of  his  adherents, 
fled  with  a  part  of  them  into  the  camp  of  Don  Miguel,  a  kinsman 
by  birth  and  by  nature.  The  last  blow  was  struck  by  Terceira 
and  Napier  on  the  15th  of  May,  at  Asseiceira ;  on  the  following 
day  Santarem  was  occupied.  Don  Miguel,  who  with  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  his  troops  had  turned  to  Evoramonte,  accepted  the  me¬ 
diation  offered  by  the  English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Don 
Pedro,  renounced  the  Portuguese  crown  for  a  pension  and  the 
retention  of  his  personal  property  (on  the  26th  of  May,  1834). 
Five  days  after  he  with  a  few  attendants  embarked  at  Sines  on 
board  of  an  English  vessel  for  Italy,  but  protested  after  his  arrival 
in  Genoa  against  his  deposition,  and  repeated  this  subsequently 
in  Rome.  The  pope  permitted  him  to  continue  to  bear  the  title 
of  king  of  Portugal,  which  he  had  once  given  him.  It  is  easily 
conceived,  that  Don  Miguel  appeared  to  the  Roman  throne  so 
much  the  more  a  martyr  of  the  good  cause,  the  more  recklessly 
Don  Pedro  directed  his  reaction  against  the  state  in  which  he 
found  his  reconquered  kingdom,  and  against  the  ecclesiastical 
system.  One  of  his  first  decrees  after  the  termination  of  the  war, 
ordered  the  suppression  of  all  orders  of  monks,  spiritual  orders 
of  knights  and  cloisters,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property.  In 
general,  Portugal  was  to  receive  a  political  organization  adapted 
to  the  spirit  of  modern  times. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1834,  Don  Pedro  opened  the  assembly 
of  the  cortes  in  the  cloister  of  San  Bento,  and  on  the  30th,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  two  chambers  regent  of  Portugal  ;  but  he 
died  six  weeks  after  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age  (Sept.  24,  1834). 
The  majority  of  the  queen,  who  was  16  years  of  age,  was  de¬ 
clared.  The  young  queen  lost  soon,  through  her  obstinacy  and 
imperious  caprices,  the  affection  of  her  people ;  unable  to  curb 
the  intriguing  environs  of  her  throne,  she  was  still  less  equal  to 
the  task  of  governing  a  distracted  kingdom,  and  a  people  ruled 
by  party-spirit.  The  adherents  of  Don  Miguel  were,  it  is  true, 
unimportant  ;  the  more  dangerous  those  who  under  the  name  of 
the  constitution  of  1822  desired  a  royalty  utterly  powerless. 
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One  of  them,  Manuel  Passos,  declared  in  the  assembly  of  the 
cortes,  that  the  republic  was  the  most  excellent  thought  of  the 
human  spirit,  and  that  it  must  become  the  government  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  nay  of  the  whole  human  race,  when  illumination,  together 
with  improvement  of  customs,  should  be  more  extended.  In  the 
meantime,  Donna  Maria  in  conformity  with  a  quadruple  alliance 
concluded  on  the  22d  of  April,  1834,  between  England,  France, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  had  sent  to  the  queen  of  Spain  a  corps 
of  6000  troops  under  the  Visconde  Das  Antas  to  aid  her  against 
Don  Carlos,  who  had  arisen  anew  with  pretensions  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  throne,  in  return  for  the  assistance  which  the  Spanish  corps 
under  Rodil  had  rendered  her  father  against  Don  Miguel ;  on 
this  account  the  events  in  Spain  reacted  upon  Portugal,  and  the 
queen  regent  of  Spain,  had  been  forced,  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1836,  by  an  insurrection  of  the  soldiers  in  Ildefonso,  to 
accept  the  contribution  of  the  cortes  of  1812;  the  queen,  Donna 
Maria,  was  pressed  in  the  palace  of  Necessidades  by  the  national 
guards  and  regular  troops  for  the  acceptation  of  the  constitution 
of  the  23d  Sept.,  1822.  The  hatred  of  a  Portuguese  national 
party  towards  England,  to  which  Portugal  had  previously  stood 
quite  in  the  relation  of  a  province,  and  to  which  Donna  Maria 
was  devoted,  contributed  to  these  occurrences.  The  English 
ambassador,  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  offered  to  conduct  the 
queen  together  with  her  husband  to  the  British  ships  in  the 
Tagus  ;  but  being  questioned  whether  he  would  guaranty  to 
her  the  possession  of  the  throne,  and  replying,  that  he  could 
assure  only  refuge  and  protection  for  their  persons,  Donna  Maria 
preferred  to  obey  the  mandate  of  her  subjects,  rather  than  to  go 
among  foreigners.  The  charter  of  Don  Pedro,  with  the  chamber 
of  peers  was  abolished,  and  Palmella,  Saldanha  and  their  col¬ 
leagues  were  replaced  by  republican  ministers,  among  others  by 
Manuel  Passos,  who  had  declared  the  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  the  best.  Two  months  after,  on  the  3d  of  Nov.,  1836,  the 
queen  and  her  consort  made  an  attempt  to  liberate  themselves. 
At  the  instigation  of  those  who  asserted,  that  the  majority  of  the 
nation  was  favorable  to  the  charter  of  Don  Pedro,  and  that  it 
was  subjugated  only  by  a  petty  faction,  they  repaired  to  Belem, 
where  some  hundreds  of  faithful  troops  had  been  assembled. 
The  queen  ordered  the  ministers  to  that  place,  gave  them  their 
discharge,  and  declared  that  the  charter  of  1826  was  again  in 
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force.  But  on  the  following  day  this  intelligence  having  pro¬ 
duced  a  commotion  in  all  Lisbon,  the  national  guards  took  up 
arms  by  thousands,  and  the  previous  minister  of  the  interior, 
Augustin  Freire,  having  been  shot  on  his  way  to  Belem,  the 
queen  and  her  counsellors  were  dispirited ;  notwithstanding  300 
British  marines  were  landed  for  her  protection,  she  informed  the 
commanders  of  the  national  guards,  that  she  desired  only  some 
changes  of  the  constitution  of  1822,  especially  the  preservation 
of  the  chamber  of  peers.  The  heads  of  the  people  did  not 
absolutely  refuse  this,  but  demanded  first  the  discharge  of  the 
foreign  soldiers,  the  dismission  of  the  ministers  appointed  by  the 
queen  in  the  meantime,  and  the  declaration, that  the  constitution 
accepted  in  Sept.  1822,  should  retain  its  validity.  The  cortes 
were  to  decide  upon  the  alterations  that  might  perhaps  be  ne¬ 
cessary.  They  said  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Portuguese  to 
sustain  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
throne,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  public  liberties.  The  queen  was 
satisfied  with  this  declaration,  and  appointed  a  ministry  that 
pleased  the  popular  party,  and  returned  on  the  5th  of  Nov.  to 
the  palace  of  Necessidades.  The  adherents  of  the  charter  of  Don 
Pedro,  among  others  Palmella  and  Terceira,  took  refuge  on 
board  of  the  English  ships  of  the  line  in  the  Tagus.  Confidence 
in  the  queen  and  respect  for  her  husband  were  not  increased  by 
this  unsuccessful  attempt  at  a  counter-revolution.  The  cortes 
opened  on  the  18th  of  Jan.  1837,  manifested,  however,  moderate 
sentiments,  and  decreed  (in  May)  the  restoration  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  peers  and  the  royal  veto.  But  in  July  the  military  com¬ 
manders  Baron  of  Leira,  Pimentil  and  Schwalbach  undertook 
with  a  small  force  and  great  confidence  to  re-establish  the  char¬ 
ter.  The  cause  acquired  importance,  when  also  Marshals  Sal- 
danha  and  Terceira,  probably  at  the  desire  of  the  court,  joined 
them,  and  proclaimed  their  intention  of  liberating  the  queen 
from  her  oppressors,  and  the  nation  from  its  tyrants.  On  the 
25th  of  Aug.,  they  advanced  within  cannon-shot  of  Lisbon.  But 
the  expected  movement  of  the  people  and  the  troops  in  favor  of 
”  the  Chartists — these  defenders  of  the  charter  of  Don  Pedro  were 
thus  called — did  not  ensue,  and  the  nation  let  those  who  were 
shortly  before  its  praised  leaders,  and  their  few  adherents,  stand 
alone,  as  it  appears,  from  national  aversion  to  England,  upon 
whose  assistance  and  for  whose  interest  the  enterprise  seemed 
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calculated.  Since  now  the  corps  under  Das  Antas,  recalled 
from  Spain  by  the  cortes,  advanced  precipitately,  the  Chartists 
were  obliged  to  commence  their  retreat.  Upon  this  retreat  they 
were  overtaken  and  defeated  by  Das  Antas  on  the  18th  of  Sept., 
at  Ruiraes,  in  the  vicinity  of  Braga  ;  two  days  after,  on  the  20th, 
the  two  marshals  capitulated  with  the  victor,  and  placed  their 
troops  at  the  disposition  of  the  government.  The  officers  were 
struck  out  of  the  army-list  and  put  upon  half-pay ;  they  them¬ 
selves  were  to  leave  Portugal  forever.  Palmella,  Saldanha  and 
Yillaflor-Terceira  were  now  proscribed  in  their  country,  for 
wffiich  they  had  procured  liberty,  in  the  name  of  the  same  queen, 
who,  as  every  body  knew,  had  entertained  ardent  wishes  for 
the  success  of  their  enterprise,  and  who  was  disconsolate  at  sepa¬ 
ration  from  her  old  friends.  Whilst  yet  wavering  between  fear 
and  hope,  on  the  16th  of  Sept.,  Donna  Maria  was  delivered  of  a 
prince,  who  received  the  name  of  his  grandfather  Don  Pedro  de 
Alcantara.  This  event  procured,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  for  the  father  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  the  royal 
title,  and  contributed  to  moderate  the  excited  disposition  of  the 
people.  But  the  prevailing  spirit  was  so  democratic,  that  the 
cortes  upon  further  deliberation  upon  the  chamber  of  peers  de¬ 
creed,  that  this  should  be  elected  at  every  session  by  the  people. 
The  crown,  however,  was  to  possess,  together  with  the  veto,  the 
right  of  adjourning  or  dissolving  the  cortes  ;  but  if  they  should 
not  be  convoked  at  a  fixed  time,  they  were  to  have  the  right  of 
assembling  without  being  convoked.  At  the  beginning  of  March, 
1838,  the  democratic  party  made  an  attempt  to  make  them¬ 
selves,  by  another  revolution,  immediate  masters  of  the  domin¬ 
ion  ;  but  the  enterprise  failed,  and  the  moderate  party  kept  the 
ascendency.  The  new  constitution,  framed  in  the  spirit,  of  this 
party,  was  adopted  on  the  21st  of  March,  and  the  queen 
declared,  that  she  would  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  it  on  the 
4th  of  April. 
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The  abolition  of  the  Salic  law  and  the  silent  contention  be¬ 
tween  the  liberal  and  apostolic  parties  produced  a  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  Spanish  cabinet  in  favor  of  liberality ;  but  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  July-revolution  in  France,  this  tendency  was 
made  retrogressive.  Averse  to  the  new  dynasty,  elevated  by  a 
revolution,  Ferdinand  was  still  more  irritated  against  it,  when,  at 
its  solicitation  and  under  its  protection,  many  exiled  officers  and 
liberals,  among  others  Valdez,  Milans,  Miranda,  Lopez  Bannos, 
and  particularly  Mina,  assembled  on  the  French  frontier,  in  order 
by  means  of  an  irruption  into  Spain,  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revolution  also  in  this  kingdom.  This  plan  however,  when  near 
execution,  was  frustrated  by  the  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
French  government,  which,  in  order  to  be  acknowledged  also 
by  the  Spanish  court,  gave  suddenly  the  command  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  frontier  to  prevent  the  whole  undertaking,  to  send 
the  fugitives  into  the  interior,  and  to  seize  the  arms  and  muni¬ 
tions,  for  the  providing  of  which  it  had  itself  expended  large 
sums.  Yet  Valdez  and  Vigo  crossed  the  frontier  on  the  14th  of 
Oct.  with  some  hundred  men,  and  Mina  followed  them  on  the 
24th ;  but  the  invaders  met  with  superior  forces,  and  after  a 
contest  in  the  vicinity  of  Bera  were  forced  to  retreat  on  the  27th 
to  France.  The  captured  Spaniards  were  punished  with  death. 
Another  project  made  by  the  immigrated  liberals,  Torrijos  and 
Manzanares,  from  Gibraltar  upon  Cadiz  and  the  island  of  Leon, 
terminated  in  the  same  way,  in  March,  1831.  The  resoluteness 
of  the  governor  Quezada  frustrated  this  enterprise.  Manzanares 
was  taken  and  shot  with  forty  of  his  companions.  Torrijos 
escaped  to  Gibraltar.  Some  months  after  he  was  perfidiously 
induced  by  some  under-officers  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  against 
Malaga,  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city  (on  the  1st  of  Dec.)  by 
general  Moreno,  and  shot  with  fifty-four  attendants  in  Malaga, 
in  conformity  with  the  command  sent  from  Madrid. 

In  the  meantime,  king  Ferdinand  was  brought  nearer  to  death 
by  the  gout  and  dropsy,  and  in  the  last  days  of  Sept.  1832,  it 
seemed  that  he  must  soon  succumb  to  the  universal  destroyer.  At 
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that  time  some  confidants,  among  others  Calomarde  who  had  been 
gained  for  Don  Carlos,  succeeded  in  a  moment,  when  the  king 
was  in  a  half-conscious  state,  in  making  him  sign  a  second  prag¬ 
matic  ordinance,  in  which  he  revoked  the  pragmatic  sanction 
issued  on  the  29th  of  March,  1830,  for  the  abolition  of  the  Salic 
-  law.  The  deluded  monarch,  however,  recovered  his  senses,  and 
when  the  queen  represented  to  him  what  had  passed,  he  was 
greatly  enraged  against  the  authors  of  the  plot.  Calomarde 
escaped  imprisonment  and  process  by  precipitate  flight,  the  other 
ministers  were  discharged,  and  Zea  Bermudez,  ambassador  in 
London,  a  man  who  like  his  predecessor  belonged  to  the  absolute 
monarchical  school,  called  to  the  head  of  the  new  ministry. 
Before  he  arrived,  however,  Ferdinand  transferred,  by  a  decree  of 
the  4th  of  Oct.,  the  government  to  the  queen  during  his  illness. 
She,  concerned  about  the  succession  of  her  daughter,  in  case  the 
king  should  die,  now  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  liberals, 
and  adopted  some  very  salutary  measures.  But  Zea  Bermudez, 
who  arrived  in  Dec.,  was  no  friend  of  the  liberals.  The  king 
now  abolished  by  a  decree  of  the  31st  of  Dec.  1832,  the  ordinance 
revoking  the  pragmatic  sanction  in  favor  of  his  daughter,  which 
he  had  unconsciously  signed,  with  the  declaration,  that  he  was 
not  authorized  to  alter  the  law  of  female  succession  made  in  1789 
by  the  cortes.  But  soon  after  the  king  resumed  the  government, 
and  the  liberals  were  no  longer  favored.  The  administration  was 
henceforth  conducted  according  to  the  principles  of  rigid  monar¬ 
chism.  Maria  Christina  was  satistified  to  see  the  succession  of 
her  daughter  secured.  On  the  29th  of  Sept.  1833,  Ferdinand 
VII.,  actually  died,  and  his  daughter  who  was  three  years  old, 
was  proclaimed  queen  in  Madrid,  under  the  name  of  Isabella  II., 
during  whose  minority  Christina  was  to  be  regent,  aided  by 
a  council  of  regency.  Zea  Bermudez  remained  the  soul  of  the 
new  government.  A  manifesto,  issued  by  him  in  the  name  of 
the  government  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  king,  promised 
redress  of  the  evils,  from  which  the  country  suffered,  but  de¬ 
clared  most  positively  against  constitutional  arrogation,  and 
against  every  restriction  of  the  monarchal  power.  At  the  same  time 
the  intended  reform  of  the  administration  according  to  central¬ 
izing  principles  was  introduced  by  a  new  division  of  the  king¬ 
dom  into  forty-three  equal  circles,  over  which  as  many  prefects 
were  to  be  placed ;  the  Basquish  provinces  and  Navarre,  however, 
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were  excepted  from  this  measure.  This  last  was  done  with  the 
view  of  not  making  these  Carlist  provinces,  which  possessed  par¬ 
ticular  constitutions  (Fueros)  very  favorable  to  the  landed 
property  of  the  country  people,  more  averse  to  the  queen.  This 
object,  however,  was  not  attained,  since  the  majority  of  the 
population  distrusted  a  government  with  modern  principles  of 
administration,  and  listened  to  the  demands  of  Don  Carlos  and 
the  agents  and  priests,  who  laboured  for  him.  Already  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1833,  insurrection  broke  out  in  these  provinces  and  in  Arra- 
gon.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  last  province  the  insurrection  was 
quelled  by  the  capture  and  immediate  execution  of  the  leader 
Santos  Ladron ;  but  in  Biscay  and  Navarre,  where  the  capitals 
Bilboa  and  Vittoria  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Carlists,  they 
gained  time  to  fortify  themselves  by  a  formal  organization,  whilst 
the  corps  under  general  Sarsfield,  ordered  from  the  Portuguese 
boundary,  remained  inactive  in  and  near  Burgos,  either  because 
the  government  employed  all  its  resources,  in  order  to  crush  the 
Carlist  movement  upon  other,  still  more  dangerous  points,  in  Old 
Castile  and  New  Castile,  Leon  and  Gallicia,  or  because  negotia¬ 
tions  were  going  on  with  Don  Carlos. 

The  war  between  Don  Carlos  and  the  queen,  or  rather  the 
Spanish  nation,  has  been  continued  up  to  this  time  (1840),  and 
occasioned  multifarious  changes  in  the  constitution  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  kingdom,  all  of  which  have  contributed  to  under¬ 
mine  the  throne  of  superstition  and  despotism,  all  of  which  are 
but  the  effects  of  that  spirit,  which  has  been  incessantly  at  work 
in  Europe  ever  since  translated  thither  from  the  Western 
World. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1834,  the  regentess  published  a  charter 
under  the  name  of  a  royal  statute,  in  virtue  of  which  the  cortes 
were  to  consist  of  two  chambers,  the  proceres  or  peers  and  pro- 
curadores  or  deputies,  to  determine  the  duennial  budget,  but  in 
other  respects  to  be  occupied  only  with  objects  proposed  by  the 
crown.  Only  intimations  were  given  upon  the  manner  of  elect¬ 
ing  the  procuradores,  which  however,  seemed  to  betray  the  in¬ 
tention  that  those  only  who  paid  high  taxes  should  be  eligible. 
But  this  confession  made  to  the  liberal  party  produced  great 
dissatisfaction;  a  severe  censure-edict,  which  was  designed  to 
restrain  the  expression  of  disapprobation,  only  served  to  cherish 
it.  In  order  to  appease  the  liberals,  the  queen  discharged  the 
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minister  Burgos,  who  was  considered  the  author  and  defender 
of  the  displeasing  tendency,  and  manifested  thereby  still  more 
her  impotence. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1834,  England,  France,  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal  concluded  the  quadruple  alliance,  in  which  the  two  first 
obligated  themselves  to  exclude  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Miguel  from 
the  thrones  of  the  two  others,  and  to  sustain,  although  in  a  not 
very  energetic  manner,  the  female  succession. 

In  the  summer  of  1836,  the  constitution  of  1812  was  proclaimed 
in  many  parts  of  Spain.  A  part  of  the  national  guard  of  Madrid 
having  followed  this  example  on  the  3d  of  Aug.,  the  queen  issued 
on  the  5th,  at  Ildefonso,  two  decrees,  by  which  the  national 
guard  of  Madrid  was  dissolved,  and  the  capital  itself  declared 
in  a  state  of  siege.  The  minister  relied  on  the  constancy  of 
General  Quesado,  who  commanded  the  garrison  of  Madrid,  and 
caused  the  official  journals  to  give  the  assurance,  that  the  queen 
was  resolved  never  to  accept  the  constitution  of  1812.  But  in 
the  evening  of  the  12th  of  Aug.,  after  the  representation  of  a 
revolutionary  piece,  one  of  the  provincial  regiments  of  the  militia 
stationed  in  Ildefonso,  marched  to  the  palace,  and  forced  an 
entrance,  notwithstanding  all  the  remonstrances  of  the  comman¬ 
dant  San  Roman.  Twelve  inferior  officers  and  common  soldiers 
penetrated  into  the  apartment  of  the  queen,  and  Garnas,  their 
speaker,  put  the  question  to  her  imperiously,  whether  she  would 
accept  the  constitution.  All  expostulations  were  in  vain,  and 
after  contention  for  five  hours,  the  regentess  yielded  to  the  entrea¬ 
ties  of  the  persons  surrounding  her,  and  signed  a  writing  that 
commissioned  general  Roman  to  let  the  soldiers  swear  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  1812,  until  the  assembling  of  the  cortes.  This  was 
done  in  the  night  to  the  13th  of  Aug.,  at  two  o’clock.  On  the  same 
day  all  the  measures  advised  by  Isturiz  were  abandoned,  and  in 
his  place  Calatrava,  one  of  the  most  decided  friends  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  was  appointed  president  of  the  ministry. 

The  constitution  of  1812  left  the  king  only  a  shadow  of  power. 
According  to  this  constitution  all  citizens  who  could  read  and 
write  were  to  choose  electors  in  their  districts  ;  but  these,  other 
electors,  and  the  last  to  consummate  the  election  of  the  deputies,  in 
the  capital  of  each  province.  These  were  to  assemble  on  the 
1st  of  March,  every  year,  without  being  convoked  by  the  king, 
and  to  form  only  one  chamber.  The  king  could  not  refuse  to 
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sanction  their  decrees  without  giving  the  reasons  of  his  refusal ; 
were  this  not  done  within  thirty  days,  his  silence  was  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  consent.  A  proposal  rejected  by  the  king  could  be 
repeated  in  the  next  session.  If  this  should  be  done  for  the  third 
time,  and  then  be  adopted  by  a  majority  of  votes,  it  was  to 
have  the  force  of  law  without  the  royal  sanction.  Without  the 
consent  of  his  council  of  state,  the  king  was  tobe  permitted  neither 
to  refuse  his  assent  to  any  law,  nor  to  declare  war,  nor  to  con¬ 
clude  treaties.  The  members  of  the  royal  council  of  state  were 
to  be  appointed  by  the  cortes  out  of  three  of  the  candidates  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  king. 

But  after  the  opening  of  the  constitutional  cortes,  which 
ensued  on  the  24th  of  Oct.,  1836,  moderate  principles  gained  the 
ascendency.  An  insurrection  of  the  soldiers  in  Madrid  (on  the 
28th  of  Nov.  1836),  occasioned  by  the  democratic  party  for 
combating  these  principles, was  suppressed,  and  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions  upon  the  improvements  of  the  constitution  the  system  of 
two  chambers  was  adopted  on  the  17th  of  Dec.;  on  the  21st,  the 
absolute  veto  was  given  to  the  crown,  on  the  23d,  greater  power 
granted  to  the  ministers  in  affairs  of  public  security,  and  on  the 
4th  of  April,  1837,  it  was  decided,  that  all  Spaniards  should 
profess  the  Catholic  religion,  although  the  Inquisition  remained 
abolished.  This  reformed  constitution  was  adopted  by  the 
cortes  on  the  27th  of  April,  1837,  and  sworn  by  the  queen  on 
the  18th  of  June.  The  two  future  chambers  were  to  be  called 
the  senate  and  congress,  the  number  of  senators  to  be  equal  to 
three-fifths  of  the  number  of  the  deputies,  and  to  be  appointed  by 
the  king  according  to  the  proposals  of  the  electors.  In  general 
the  power  of  the  crown  in  relation  to  the  original  constitution 
of  1812,  was  somewhat  strengthened  in  consequence  of  the 
efforts  of  the  moderate  party  to  effect  an  accommodation  be¬ 
tween  the  extremes. 

The  bloody  struggle  between  Don  Carlos  and  the  queen  may 
now  be  considered  terminated,  although  Spain  is  far  from  being 
tranquillized.  The  Spanish  kingdom  seems  to  be  fast  verging 
towards  a  republic. 
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We  turn  now  to  a  country,  in  which  all  the  learned  throughout 
the  world  feel  deeply  interested  on  account  of  the  great  con¬ 
quests  made  by  its  sons  in  the  empire  of  science.  But  unfortu¬ 
nately  it  is  only  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  that  any  at¬ 
traction  is  to  be  found  in  modern  Germany.  Its  political 
history  affords  hardly  one  pleasing  aspect,  exhibits  hardly  one 
phenomenon  that  is  not  perfectly  contemptible.  Were  not  the 
masses  of  the  people  as  stupid  as  inanimation  itself,  they  would 
rise  from  their  ignoble  condition,  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their 
despicable  tyrants,  subvert  totally  the  existing  order  of  things, 
and  assume  the  dignity  of  men.  But  they  have  not  yet  sense 
enough  to  appreciate  the  efforts  of  enlightened  spirits  for  a  better 
condition,  for  a  political  regeneration  suited  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  in  considering  their  patient  apathy  under  the 
most  ignominious  oppression,  we  must  remember  that  public 
opinion  has  in  Germany  no  free  organ,  and  that  most  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  writers  there  degrade  themselves  to  slaves  of  the  govern¬ 
ments,  that  they  teach  only  what  will  sound  well  to  the  ears  of 
their  masters.  These  servile  writers  never  fail  to  speak  unfavor¬ 
ably  of  our  republic,  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs.  In  a 
supplement  to  a  general  history,  lately  published  in  Prussia,  it 
is  stated  in  substance,  that  we  have  no  state  of  law,  that  our 
tribunals  are  under  the  control  of  mobs,  or  at  least,  that  the 
mob-court  is  the  supreme  court  of  justice.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  deep  degradation  of  Germany  in  a  political  respect,  there 
have  been  in  the  late  years  some  signs  presaging  a  brighter 
future  after  the  lapse  of  a  time. 

Whilst  revolution  came  off  victorious  in  France  and  Belgium 
and  struggled  not  without  hope  in  Poland,  the  fermentation 
in  Germany  came  to  new  ruptures.  One  of  them  ensued  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1831,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
This  country,  formerly  the  Electorate  of  Brunswick-Lueneburg 
which  was  composed  of  several  principalities,  had  obtained  be¬ 
sides  the  re-established  provincial  States  of  its  constituent  parts, 
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a  general- Assembly  of  States,  to  which  the  brother  of  the  regent, 
Prince  Adolphus,  duke  of  Cambridge,  declared  at  its  first  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  5th  of  December  1814,  that  it  should  be  to  the  ruler  of 
Hanover,  what  parliament  was  in  Great  Britain.  In  concert 
with  this  Assembly  a  new  constitution  was  made  and  put  into 
operation  by  a  patent  of  George  IV.  (who  was  then  prince-re¬ 
gent)  given  on  the  7th  of  Dec.  1818.  Two  chambers  were  es¬ 
tablished  after  the  model  of  the  other  federative  States  ;  in  the 
first  chamber  the  nobility  and  the  church  were  represented,  the 
last  by  its  highest  dignitaries,  in  the  second  the  church  and  sci¬ 
ence  (by  deputies  of  chapters,  consistories  and  the  university  of 
Goettingen),  the  cities  and  the  unnoble  proprietors  of  land.  But 
what  was  done  in  this  form  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  did 
not  satisfy  the  spirit  that  prevailed  in  Germany  after  the  Julv- 
revolution.  The  principal  complaint  wras,  that  the  aristocracy 
continued  to  rule  under  the  presidency  of  the  minister,  count  of 
Muenster,  in  the  same  manner,  as  they  had  always  ruled  in  this 
country  in  the  name  of  the  phantom-king  residing  in  England. 
An  accident  accelerated  the  enterprise.  On  the  3d  of  Dec.  1830, 
a  student  arrested  upon  the  requisition  of  Hesse,  was  forcibly 
liberated  in  Goettingen  by  his  fellow-students ;  this  disorder  was 
not  punished  by  the  timid  authorities,  and  two  advocates  in  the 
neighbouring  mountain-city  of  Osterode,  Koenig  and  Freitag, 
took  this  for  a  sign  that  the  right  moment  had  come ;  they 
organized  a  citizen  guard,  put  themselves  at  the  head,  and  addressed 
to  the  ministry  in  Hanover  representations  for  the  abolition  of 
the  tax  upon  meal  and  slaughtered  cattle.  Instead  of  a  reply  the 
ministry  sent  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  these  men.  This  was 
effected  without  resistance  through  the  resoluteness  of  the  com¬ 
missioned  officer.  But  on  the  8th  of  Jan.  1831,  bodies  of  armed 
citizens  and  students  assembled  in  Goettingen  at  the  market¬ 
place,  under  the  conduct  of  several  doctors,  demanded  the  removal 
of  an  odious  police-officer,  and  when  the  intimidated  magistrates 
had  complied  with  this  demand,  caused  a  declaration  to  be  read, 
that  they  obligated  themselves,  all  for  one  and  one  for  all,  to  main¬ 
tain  public  order,  but  also  to  present  a  petition  to  King  William, 
that  he  would  permit,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  welfare  of  the 
people  to  be  confided  to  freely  elected  representatives,  and  the 
country  to  receive  a  new  and  free  constitution.  A  national  guard 
and  a  municipality  assembled,  the  city-magistracy,  and  the 
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Academic  Senate  discontinued  their  functions,  and  professors, 
Rauschenplatt  and  Schuster  undertook  the  command.  Great 
words  were  spoken,  and  besides  the  proclamations  already  issued 
several  fugitive  writings  were  printed,  among  others  an  accusa¬ 
tion  of  the  Muenster  ministry ;  but  the  leaders  had  neither  the 
means  nor  the  courage  to  put  their  plans  into  execution.  They 
were  contented  with  sending  to  Hanover  a  deputation  from 
members  of  the  municipality  and  the  city-council,  with  which 
were  associated  Professor  Saalfeld  for  the  university,  and  a 
deputy  of  the  students,  in  order  to  request  the  brother  of  the 
king,  the  duke  of  Cambridge,  who  resided  there  as  military 
governor-general,  to  permit  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  king 
through  him.  The  duke  promised  what  is  usually  promised  in 
such  cases,  but  after  having  deliberated  with  the  ministry, 
demanded  the  discontinuance  of  illegal  military  preparations,  the 
reception  of  the  royal  troops,  and  unconditional  subjection.  When 
the  deputation  returned  with  this  answer,  some  days  were  spent 
in  deliberating  upon  the  expediency  of  offering  resistance ;  the 
older  and  more  considerate  citizens,  perceived  however  the  im¬ 
practicability  of  the  last.  Soon  the  leaders,  also,  became  dis¬ 
couraged.  The  municipality  dissolved,  and  on  the  16th  of  Jan., 
Major  General  Von  dem  Busche  made  his  entry  with  the  obser¬ 
vation-troops.  Most  of  the  instigators  had  escaped ;  but  some  of 
them  were  taken  upon  their  flight  and  several  interested  persons 
besides  arrested.  In  the  cities  of  Hildesheim  and  Osnabrueek, 
a  similar  movement  among  the  citizens  had  been  manifested,  and 
in  the  fortress  of  Hameln  a  battalion  of  the  garrison  refused 
obedience  to  their  officers.  The  suppression  of  the  Goettingen 
insurrection  put  an  end  to  these  disorders,  it  is  true,  but  the 
excitement  in  the  whole  country  continued,  until  the  count  of 
Muenster  resigned  (Feb.  1832),  and  until  King  William  appointed 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  Cambridge,  viceroy  of  Hanover  with 
extended  authority.  The  project  of  a  new  fundamental  law  of 
the  constitution  was  presented  to  the  assembled  states  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  on  the  13th  of  Jan.  1832,  a  royal  proclamation 
convoked  a  new  assembly  of  states,  differing  in  its  composition 
from  the  previous  assemblies,  to  which  were  admitted  the  depu¬ 
ties  of  cities,  appointed  not  as  heretofore,  by  the  magistracies,  but 
elected  by  the  majority  of  votes  of  the  magistrates  and  citizens, 
and  deputies  of  the  peasants. 
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The  ultimate  object  of  the  authors  of  the  Goettingen  attempt 
at  a  revolution,  was  the  foundation  of  a  republic  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  which  was  to  embrace  a  number  of  countries ;  but 
this  has  been  known  only  to  the  initiated. 

Saxony  also  was  the  theatre  of  new  disorders  at  the  time  of 
«/ 

the  last  struggle  of  liberty  in  Poland.  Dissatisfied  with  the  slow 
progress  of  the  edifice  of  the  constitution,  and  excited  by  various 
rumours,  that  the  promises  made  by  the  government  would  not 
be  fulfilled,  a  number  of  citizens  formed  in  Dresden  a  citizen 
association,  which  aspired  to  be  regarded  as  the  representative 
of  the  popular  will.  A  constitution,  printed  secretly,  with  the 
motto:  “  And  if  it  is  not  granted,  we  will  knock  with  the  butt- 
ends  of  our  guns,”  was  circulated  ;  in  conformity  with  this  con¬ 
stitution  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  to  be  declared,  nobility 
to  be  abolished,  the  standing  army  to  be  dissolved.  Two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  citizen  association  having  been  arrested  on  the  16th 
of  April,  1831,  upon  the  charge  of  having  circulated  this  con¬ 
stitution,  there  arose  a  sedition  on  the  following  day,  and  the  next 
evening,  on  the  18th,  the  assemblies  of  the  people  could  be  dis¬ 
persed  only  oy  the  fire  of  the  regular  troops.  Several  cities  of 
the  country  manifested  by  addresses  their  indignation  at  these 
scenes ;  the  city  of  Leipsic  sent  an  invitation  to  the  royal  family 
to  take  up  their  residence  within  its  walls.  But  a  few  months 
after,  on  the  30th  of  Aug.,  bloody  scenes  were  beheld  also  in  Leip¬ 
sic,  when  a  part  of  the  communial  guard  refused  to  go  to  the 
guard-house  assigned  them,  and  upon  the  attempt  to  compel 
them,  offered  such  resistance  as  made  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  force  of  arms,  which  cost  the  lives  of  several  persons.  About 
the  same  time,  on  the  4th  of  Sept.  1831,  the  diet  in  Dresden  was 
closed  and  the  new  constitution  proclaimed,  which  accommodated 
in  many  ways  the  old  elements  and  forms  of  the  Saxon  constitu¬ 
tion  to  the  views,  wishes  and  wants  of  modern  times.  The 
authors  and  participants  of  the  disorders  were  brought  to  trial, 
and  expiated  the  failure  of  their  projects  in  penitentiaries. 

In  the  Electorate  of  Hesse  the  new  constitution  was  published 
on  the  8th  of  Jan.  1831,  after  the  elector  William  II.  had 
delivered  the  instrument  to  the  hereditary  marshal  with  the 
words:  “May  it  secure  the  happiness  of  my  people!”  But  a 
tumult  of  the  people,  which  was  raised  against  an  unpopular 
female  to  whom  he  was  attached,  schagrined  the  elector  so 
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much,  that  he  left  Cassel  on  the  23d  of  March  and  went  to 
the  castle  of  Philippsruhe  near  Hanau.  On  the  30th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  he  declared  his  son  co-regent,  and  charged  him  with  the 
affairs  of  government,  until  he  should  again  take  up  his  residence 
in  Casseh  With  the  difficulties  of  such  a  position  were  asso¬ 
ciated  for  the  new  regent  family  dissensions,  arising  from  his 
marriage  with  a  lady  of  unequal  rank.  In  these  dissensions  the 
inhabitants  of  Cassel  took  the  part  of  his  mother,  the  electoress, 
and  wished  to  manifest  their  attachment  to  her  on  the  7th  of  Dec. 
1831,  when  she  appeared  at  the  theatre.  But  the  collecting  of 
a  large  mass  of  people  made  the  head  of  the  police  so  apprehen¬ 
sive  for  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity,  that  he  sent  for  the 
mounted  body-guard.  The  tumult  continuing,  this  guard  was 
ordered  to  disperse  the  dense  mass,  which  certainly  could  not  be 
done  without  injuring  some  persons.  This  affair  served  to  keep 
alive  the  misunderstanding  between  the  prince  and  the  people, 
between  the  citizens  and  soldiers,  in  the  Electorate  of  Hesse. 

During  the  cares,  wffiich  in  the  autumn  of  1831  the  first 
appearance  of  the  cholera  occasioned  the  governments  in  eastern 
Germany,  the  political  excitement  in  the  south-western  regions 
increased  more  and  more.  The  second  chamber  of  Baden  made 
itself  the  centre  of  the  liberal  party  of  Germany.  In  this  assem¬ 
bly  the  deputy  Welcker,  supported  by  Rotteck,  made  a  motion 
on  the  15th  of  Oct.  1831,  that  the  government  should  apply  to 
the  Germanic  diet  for  actually  representative  constitutions  in  all 
the  states  of  the  confederacy,  in  conformity  with  the  federative 
act.  Out  of  the  deputies  of  the  particular  assemblies  of  states 
a  national  council  was  to  be  formed,  and  to  have  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Germanic  diet  as  the  second  chamber  to  the  first. 
The  resolution  upon  this  subject,  was  upon  the  pressing  remon¬ 
strance  of  the  minister,  Winter,  deferred,  it  is  true ;  but  for  this, 
those  who  wished  to  make  the  principles  prevailing  in  France 
current  in  Germany,  received  a  provisory  indemnification  by  the 
passage  of  a  law  that  liberated  the  press.  Welcker  and  Rotteck 
undertook  the  conduct  of  a  journal,  the  name  of  which,  the 
“  Liberal, ”  indicated  its  tendency.  In  Rhine-Bavaria,  several 
journals,  particularly  the  “  Wcstbote,”  by  Siebenpfeifer,  and  the 
“  Deutsche  Tribune by  Wirth,  were  edited  in  the  same  spirit. 
But  on  the  2d  of  March  the  Germanic  diet  issued  an  interdict 
against  the  journals  of  Rhine-Bavaria.  The  power  of  the  oppo- 
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sition,  however,  was  so  strong,  that  associations,  for  protecting 
the  threatened  liberty  of  the  press,  were  formed  immediately. 
When  these  associations  were  forbidden,  their  heads  had  recourse 
to  the  court  of  appeals  in  Deux  Fonts,  where  was  the  central 
association.  This  court  declared,  that  there  was  no  legal  obsta¬ 
cle  to  these  associations.  Now  they  extended  further  and  further. 
Fiery  speeches  were  made  in  the  assemblies  ;  the  interference  of 
the  police  and  fines,  which  were  designed  to  prevent  this,  served 
only  to  increase  zeal  and  interest.  Such  being  the  disposition 
of  the  people  in  Rhine-Bavaria  and  Baden,  there  appeared  in 
April,  1832,  a  summons  drawn  up  by  Siebenpfeifer  and  signed 
by  thirty-four  citizens  of  Neustadt  on  the  Haadt,  to  celebrate,  on 
the  27th  of  May,  the  foundation  of  the  Bavarian  constitution,  as  a 
manifesto  of  the  Germans,  at  the  castle  of  Hambach,  by  a  great 
national  festival.  At  the  same  time  Wirth  issued  from  Homburg 
a  summons  to  the  patriots  of  Germany,  which  announced  the 
political  unity  of  Germany,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the 
abolition  of  nobility,  and  the  convocation  of  primary  assemblies 
for  effecting  a  new  political  organization.  Copies  of  the  “  Decla¬ 
ration  of  the  Rights  of  Man”  from  the  French  constitution  of 
1793,  were  distributed  by  thousands.  The  government  at  Spire 
wished,  in  the  beginning,  to  prevent  this  dangerous  national 
festival ;  but  the  reports  of  the  higher  authorities  portrayed  the 
excitement  prevailing  in  the  country,  and  the  efficacy  of  the 
press-associations  as  so  irresistible,  that  the  government  revoked 
the  interdiction  already  published,  and  permitted  the  celebration,  in 
the  supposition,  that  nothing  illegal  should  be  undertaken.  About 
30,000  people  from  all  regions  of  the  Rhine-country,  and  other 
German  countries,  assembled  on  the  appointed  day,  the  proces¬ 
sions  under  banners,  which  were  composed  of  the  German 
national  colours,  black,  red  and  gold,  the  ladies  adorned  with 
girdles  and  ribbons  of,  the  same  colours.  Frenchmen,  mostly 
from  Alsace,  and  some  fugitive  Poles,  participated  also.  One  of 
them  was  among  the  orators,  and  designated  the  festival  as  the 
first  act  of  the  majority  of  the  German  people.  The  immediate 
consequence  of  the  festival  was,  that  the  fermentation  in  Rhine- 
Bavaria  manifested  all  the  symptoms  of  an  approaching  insur¬ 
rection.  After  some  indications  of  a  revolutionary  spirit,  the 
king  adopted  a  resolution  (June  22d,  1832,)  in  virtue  of  which 
Field-marshal  Prince  Wrede,  was  dispatched  with  extraordinary 
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|H)wer,  as  court-commissary,  into  the  Rhine-circle,  having  a 
suitable  military  force  at  his  disposal,  in  order  to  restore  public 
order.  This  deputy  fulfilled  his  commission  with  prudence  and 
resoluteness.  The  people  were  tranquillized  first  by  the  declara¬ 
tion,  that  neither  the  king  nor  the  ministry  intended  to  alter  the 
constitution,  then  by  redressing  the  grievances  of  particular  com¬ 
munities,  and  the  champions  of  revolution  soon  considered  it  the 
most  advisable  to  flee  to  France.  Wirth  and  Siebenpfeifer,  who 
neglected  this,  were  arrested.  Many  emigrated  to  America. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1832,  the  assembly  of  the  confederation 
adopted  six  resolutions,  which  denied  the  diets  of  the  federative 
states,  the  right  of  making  such  demands  of  their  sovereigns,  as 
were  incompatible  with  the  fulfilment  of  their  obligations  to  the 
confederation,  and  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  power,  as 
well  as  the  right  of  refusing  the  taxes  necessary  for  performing 
their  duties.  A  commission  at  the  Germanic  diet  was  to  under¬ 
take,  at  first,  for  six  years,  the  maintenance  of  the  relations 
existing  between  the  governments  and  the  states,  the  prejudice 
which  had  arisen  to  the  whole  confederacy  from  transgression 
of  publicity,  was  to  be  obviated  by  common  ordinances,  the 
interpretation  of  the  federative  act,  and  the  final  act,  with  legal 
effect,  was  to  belong  only  to  the  confederation.  On  the  5th  of 
July  the  assembly  of  the  confederation  passed  a  decree,  that 
henceforth,  in  none  of  the  federative  states,  a  publication  under 
twenty  sheets  of  political  matter  should  appear  without  censure, 
that  associations,  assemblies,  speeches,  resolutions  and  addresses, 
for  which  the  authorities  had  given  no  permission,  moreover  the 
public  wearing  of  badges  and  ribbons  which  did  not  belong  to 
the  known  colours  of  the  country,  the  arbitrary  erection  of 
banners  and  the  raising  of  liberty  poles,  should  be  forbidden  and 
punished  in  the  severest  manner.  The  members  of  the  confede¬ 
ration  obligated  themselves  to  co-operate  in  common  for  the 
attainment  of  their  object,  and  particularly  to  deliver  up 
mutually,  those,  who,  for  political  offences  should  flee  from  one 
federative  state  to  another,  and  to  render,  when  requested, 
military  assistance  to  one  another  without  delay.  These 
measures  of  the  Germanic  diet  created  great  dissatisfaction  in 
some  parts  of  Germany,  which  was  still  increased  by  the  disap¬ 
probation  of  foreign  editors.  But  this  produced  no  change  in  the 
course  of  the  assembly  of  the  confederation,  which  hesitated  not 
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to  summon  the  governments  of  the  federative  states  to  crush 
every  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  liberty.  The  government  of 
Baden  now  not  only  suppressed  the  liberal  journals,  but  also 
annulled  the  press-law  passed  in  the  preceding  year,  and  issued 
on  the  Gth  of  Sept,  an  ordinance  by  which  the  university  of 
Freiburg  was  closed  until  its  re-organization.  This  re-organiza- 
tion  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  same  month,  in  consequence 
of  which  professors  Von  Rotteck  and  Welcker  were  dismissed 
with  pensions. 

The  liberal  party  were  not,  however,  intimidated  by  these 
measures.  That  the  July-revolution  had  gained  the  victory  in 
part  by  aid  of  the  Paris  students,  recommend  the  previously 
conceived  idea  anew,  to  use  the  youth  as  an  instrument  for 
executing  revolutionary  plans.  The  Burschenschaft  prohibited 
after  the  Wartburg-festival  and  the  assassination  of  Kotzebue  had 
besides  continued  to  exist  secretly  or  rather  had  been  formed 
into  two  new  associations,  Arminia  and  Germania,  of  which  the 
first  strove  for  a  new  order  of  things  in  promoting  sentiments 
corresponding  with  the  general  welfare  of  the  country,  whilst  the 
other,  following  the  principle  of  Marat,  that  the  way  to  liberty 
must  be  broken  by  despotism,  aimed  at  educating  its  pupils  for 
blind  instruments  of  the  energetic  monarch,  who  would  under¬ 
take  to  re-establish  the  unity  of  Germany.  Principles  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  this  sort  were  spread  even  to  the  schools  which  supplied 
the  universities.  They  found  access  also  to  the  troops :  in 
Wuertemberg  a  conspiracy  was  plotted,  in  which  captains, 
lieutenants  and  under-officers,  united  with  Tuebingen  students, 
to  take  the  king  prisoner,  and  by  an  insurrection  of  the  people  to 
found  a  new  constitution.  At  the  same  time  a  plan  was  formed 
for  taking  Frankfort  by  surprise  and  getting  possession  of  the 
assembly  of  the  confederation,  in  order  from  this  centre  to  call 
the  whole  German  nation  to  arms  for  destroying  the  power  of 
princes.  The  Poles  in  France  were  to  decamp  from  their 
stations  on  the  appointed  day  and  march  into  Germany,  in  order 
to  participate  in  the  general  movement.  But  before  the  arrival 
of  the  appointed  day  the  outbreak  was  accelerated  by  the  appre¬ 
hension,  that  the  plan  was  discovered,  and  that  its  success  could 
be  secured  only  by  speedy  action.  A  warning  had  in  reality  . 
been  sent  to  Frankfort  from  Mentz,  that  an  attack  upon  the  city 
was  intended.  This  was  not  actually  believed,  it  is  true,  but  had 
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for  its  result,  that  on  the  3d  of  April,  1833,  the  city-military 
were  kept  in  readiness  in  the  Caserns.  On  the  same  day,  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  evening,  three  armed  bodies,  consisting  of 
about  four  hundred  men,  who  being  in  good  understanding  with 
the  discontented  country-people  of  the  neighbouring  countries 
of  Nassau  and  Darmstadt,  had  assembled  in  the  vicinity,  put 
themselves  in  motion,  penetrated  into  the  city,  by  overpowering 
the  weak  gate  and  police  guards,  rang  the  alarm  bells,  and  raised 
the  cry:  “Fight  for  liberty.”  They  hoped,  if  citizens  joined 
them,  with  the  aid  of  them  and  their  numerous  associates,  who 
had  arrived  in  the  last  days  in  the  city,  to  execute  against  a 
feeble  garrison  what  had  succeeded  on  the  30th  of  Nov.  1830,  in 
Warsaw,  against  a  much  stronger.  But  if  the  preparations 
made  were  not  important  enough  to  prevent  the  enterprise,  they 
sufficed,  at  least,  to  frustrate  it.  At  the  main  guard-house  the 
military  opposed  the  insurgents,  and,  after  a  warm  engagement, 
forced  them  to  flight.  Four  days  after,  on  the  7th  of  April,  400 
Poles  marched  from  the  depots  at  Besan<jon  and  other  French 
cities  into  Switzerland,  in  order  to  penetrate  from  there  into 
Germany.  But  they  found  the  boundaries  secured  and  soon  after 
(April  19th),  Austrian  and  Prussian  troops  occupied  Frankfort 
and  its  environs.  In  consequence  of  these  occurrences  the  seve¬ 
rity  of  the  investigations  for  finding  out  “ demctgouge  jnanceuvres” 
was  increased,  the  Wuertemberg  conspiracy  discovered  and  the 
authors  and  participants  arrested. 

The  assembly  of  the  confederation  supposing  that  there  existed 
a  connection  between  the  young  literature  of  Germany  and  poli¬ 
tical  demagogy ,  issued  on  the  10th  of  Dec.,  1835,  a  general  inter¬ 
dict  against  those  writings. 

On  the  30th  of  Oct.,  1834,  a  tribunal  was  established  at  the 
Germanic  diet  to  adjust  the  differences  arising  between  a  govern¬ 
ment  and  its  states,  and  on  the  18th  of  Aug.,  1836,  a  decree  of 
the  diet  declared,  what  had  not  been  declared  for  five  centuries 
in  Germany,  at  least  not  with  general  assent  and  ready  obser¬ 
vance,  that  every  enterprise  against  one  federative  state  should 
be  considered  as  an  attack  upon  all  the  others,  and  that  every 
disturber  of  public  tranquillity  should  be  treated  as  a  common 
enemy. 

Nothing  has  been  done  of  late  in  Germany  for  the  general 
welfare,  that  has  proved  more  salutary,  than  the  formation  of 
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the  custom-league  by  the  efforts  of  Prussia.  Prussia  had  already* 
pronounced  the  principles  of  commercial  liberty  for  her  own 
provinces,  by  the  law  of  the  26th  of  May,  1818,  and  now  con¬ 
ceived  the  noble  idea  of  breaking  the  commercial  chains  of  other 
German  states,  and  succeeded  in  realizing  this  idea,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  great  difficulties  she  had  to  encounter.  The  following 
states  have  acceded  to  the  plan  of  Prussia :  Hesse-Darmstadt  and 
Anhalt  (1828),  Electoral  Hesse  (1831),  Saxony  (30th  of  March, 
1833),  the  smaller  states  in  the  centre  of  Germany  (10th  and 
11th  of  May  in  the  same  year),  and  subsequently  Baden,  Nassau 
and  the  city  of  Frankfort.  The  custom-league  granted  liberty 
of  internal  commerce  with  abolition  of  all  internal  customs  and 
admission  of  foreign  productions  for  moderate  duties.  The  last 
are  received  on  the  extreme  boundary  ;  the  entire  proceeds  are 
distributed  to  all  the  states  of  the  coalition  according  to  their 
population. 

In  the  Austrian  monarchy,  where  the  principle,  “ stick  to  the 
ancient is  rigidly  observed  ;  all  seems  to  be  stagnant  in  this 
period,  save  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  where  some  life  is 
manifested.  In  Hungary  the  condition  of  the  peasants  is  most 
wretched.  The  countryman  gives  the  clergy  the  tenth,  his  land¬ 
lord  the  ninth  of  all  his  products,  works  annually  104  days 
for  his  landlord,  and  bears  with  the  citizens  all  the  burdens  of 
the  state.  A  great  excitement  was  produced  in  1832  by  the 
proposal,  made  by  the  second  chamber,  to  emancipate  the  pea¬ 
sants  by  giving  them  the  right  of  purchasing  exemption  from  all 
seignorial  services  and  imposts  and  of  becoming  in  this  manner > 
from  tenants,  possessors.  But  this  proposal  was  indignantly 
rejected  by  the  first  chamber,  whose  opposition  wTas  favored  by 
the  government. 


SOME  OTHER  STATES. 

After  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  Prince  Leo¬ 
pold  of  Saxe-Coburg  was  elected  (4th  of  June,  1831),  king  of  the 
Belgians,  by  the  national  Congress.  The  duke  of  Nemours,  the 
second  son  of  the  king  of  the  French,  had  been  previously  elected 
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(3d  of  Feb.,  1831).  But  notwithstanding  all  their  friendship  for 
France,  the  English  ministry  would  suffer  no  French  prince  to 
occupy  the  Belgian  throne,  and  Louis  Philippe  declined  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  his  son. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  Polish  insurrection,  the  Russian 
government  adopted  tyrannical  and  barbarous  measures  for 
stifling  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Not  only  the  university  founded  at 
Warsaw  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  but  also  the  older  at  Wilna, 
was  abolished,  and  the  Polish  constitution  which  had  existed 
since  1815  was  essentially  altered  by  an  organic  statute,  dated 
the  26th  of  Feb.,  1832.  The  kingdom  of  Poland  was  to  have  a 
separate  administration,  under  the  supervision  of  the  governor 
appointed  by  the  emperor.  The  diet  and  the  national  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  army  were  to  exist  no  longer,  and  Poland  became 
a  Russian  province  with  some  peculiarities  of  administration. 

In  Switzerland  during  this  period  there  have  been  many 
changes  in  favor  of  liberalism,  the  detailed  narration  of  which 
will  not  be  expected  in  a  general  history.  Some  agitation  was 
occasioned  by  an  attempt  (1834)  of  the  Poles  in  Switzerland  to 
overthrow,  in  concert  with  Italian  fugitives  in  the  French 
departments  of  the  Rhone  and  Isere,  the  Sardinian  throne  in  Turin, 
by  a  sudden  attack  upon  Savoy. 

Italy  has  been  the  theatre  of  many  commotions  within  the  last 
ten  years,  which  have  not,  however,  been  the  means  of  effecting 
great  reforms.  In  Feb.,  1831,  a  revolution  took  place  in  the 
greatest  part  of  the  State  of  the  Church.  On  the  2d  of  Feb.,  1831, 
the  general  of  the  Camaldulenses,  Capellari,  had  been  elected 
pope  under  the  name  of  Gregory  XVI.,  in  place  of  Pope  Pius 
VIII.,  who  had  died  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
about  the  close  of  the  month,  the  government  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  of  Italy,  which  had  detached  themselves  from  the  papal 
dominion,  opened  its  sessions  at  Bologna.  The  authors  and  adhe¬ 
rents  of  this  revolution,  believed  firmly  that  France  would  avert 
the  interference  of  Austria,  and  if  requisite,  declare  war 
against  this  power  for  sustaining  the  Italian  republic.  But 
Austria,  firmly  resolved  not  to  let  revolution  triumph  in  Italy, 
immediately  set  a  body  of  30,000  men  in  motion,  under  General 
Frimont,  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  rebellious  cities  and  pro¬ 
vinces  were  occupied,  the  heads  and  most  zealous  participants 
of  the  revolutionary  government  upon  flight,  or  in  prison.  The 
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intercession  of  France  had  for  its  result,  that  the  armed  inter¬ 
vention  of  Austria  was  converted  into  a  diplomatic  intervention 
of  the  four  great  powers,  Austria,  France,  Prussia  and  Russia, 
whose  task  was  to  be,  to  prevail  upon  the  papal  government  by 
gentle  means  to  abandon  its  previous  principles  and  administra¬ 
tive  forms.  On  the  23d  of  July,  1831,  Louis  Philippe  was  able 
to  announce  in  his  speech,  that  the  Austrian  troops  had  upon  his 
request  left  the  Romish  territory ;  that  a  true  amnesty,  abroga¬ 
tion  of  confiscation  and  important  changes  in  the  administrative 
system  and  judiciary,  were  secured  to  this  state.  The  govern¬ 
ment  having  failed  to  fulfil  its  promises,  the  anti-papal  party 
were  so  much  exasperated,  that  they  resorted  anew  to  hostilities 
(Dec.  1st,  1831)  in  Bologna  and  the  other  cities  of  Romagna, 
again  in  the  opinion,  that  Austria  would  not  interfere  for  the 
second  time.  The  cardinal  did  in  reality  first  send  papal  troops 
under  Colonel  Zamboni,  to  crush  the  insurrection.  But  these 
committed  such  terrible  atrocities,  even  upon  the  adherents  of 
their  ruler,  that  the  Austrians,  who  marched  into  Bologna,  on  the 
28th  of  Jan.  1832,  under  General  Grabowski,  were  received  by  ah 
parties  as  saviours  and  liberators.  They  were  alternately  em¬ 
ployed  in  protecting  the  troops  of  the  pope  from  the  fury  of  the 
people  and  in  saving  the  subjects  of  the  pope  from  the  anger  of 
the  cardinal.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  last  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  tribunal  for  the  crimes  of  high-treason,  which  was 
instructed  to  condemn  to  death,  not  only  all  conspirators,  but 
also  ail  who  had  supported  the  conspiracy. 

The  French  government  was  now  forced  by  public  opinion  in 
France  to  interfere,  and  sent  troops  to  Italy,  which  captured  and 
occupied  Ancona. 


TURKEY  AND  EGYPT. 

Sultan  Mahmoud  turned  his  hatred  from  the  Greeks  to  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  who  had  aided  him  in  vain  for  their  subjugation. 
Mehemet  Ali,  a  Turk  born  in  Macedonia,  wTho  had  come  to  Egypt 
in  the  year  1800  as  commander  (Bimbashi)  of  the  contingent  of 
his  paternal  city,  Cavala,  with  the  Turkish  army,  to  fight  against 
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the  French,  and  who  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  able 
warrior  and  statesman,  according  to  the  Turkish  scale,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  year  1806  pasha  of  three  horse-tails  and  governor 
of  this  country.  As  such  he  re-established  the  authority  of  the 
Porte  there,  first  in  forcing  the  Mameluke  Beys,  who  had  renewed 
their  military  dominion  after  the  departure  of  the  French  and 
English,  to  subjection,  then  (March,  1811),  in  causing  them 
with  their  retinues,  470  in  number,  to  be  perfidiously  assassinated 
at  a  solemnity  to  which  he  had  invited  them  ;  the  survivors  were 
beheaded.  He  then  made  war  against  the  Wechabites,  a  sect 
which  had  arisen  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  at 
Drehyeh  (Derajeh),  in  the  Arabian  province  of  Nadshed  (a 
twelve  days’  journey  from  Bagdad,  one  hundred  leagues  from 
Bassora),  for  the  reformation  of  Islamism,  and  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  proclaiming  the  pure  deism,  had  ravaged  the  vast 
territories  between  Mesopatamia,  Persia  and  Arabia,  and  finally 
subjected  even  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  He  succeeded 
in  arresting  their  progress  and  in  re-conquering  the  holy  cities ; 
his  son,  or  step-son,  Ibrahim,  in  the  year  1818,  penetrated  into 
the  centre  of  their  residences,  vanquished  them  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  capital  Derajeh,  (Sept.  3d,  181&),  and  sent  their  captive 
chief,  Abdallah,  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  barbarously 
executed.  It  was  this  Ibrahim,  to  whom  his  father  intrusted  the 
war  against  the  Greeks,  when  the  sultan  had  appointed  him 
commander-in-chief  (1825),  and  the  extermination  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  foundation  of  a  negro  colony  in  their  place,  intended  by 
Mehemet  Ali,  were  prevented  only  by  the  ultimate,  although  late, 
intervention  of  the  European  powers.  In  return  for  the  trea¬ 
sures  expended  in  this  war,  Mehemet  Ali  received  the  conquered 
Candia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  fought  in  vain  to  escape  his 
yoke,  and  were  abandoned  to  his  vengeance,  because  England 
and  France  courted  emulously  his  friendship.  Atrocities,  worthy 
of  the  old  tyrants  of  Africa  and  Asia,  were  committed  upon  the 
subjected  Candians,  their  wives  and  children.  French  writers 
of  the  Bonaparte  school,  however,  praised  the  ruler  of  Egypt  as 
the  second  man  of  the  age.  His  strength  rested  upon  an  army 
that  was  organized  by  the  aid  of  French  officers  in  the  European 
manner;  but  the  maintenance  of  the  army  upon  a  system  of 
government,  according  to  which  the  viceroy  was  not  only  master 
of  the  people,  but  also  possessor  of  all  the  soil.  By  the  demand. 
Von.  IV. — 2  x 
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which  could  not  be  complied  with,  that  all  proprietors  of  land 
should  produce  the  documents  upon  the  first  grant,  made  by  the 
government,  he  had  first  dispossessed  a  great  part  of  the  opulent 
families,  then,  in  the  year  1814,  declared  himself  sole  proprietor 
of  all  lands.  In  consequence  of  this  a  farm-rent  was  paid  into 
the  treasury  for  all  cultivated  land,  in  so  far  as  it  was  not  tilled 
immediately  upon  the  account  of  the  pasha  by  serfs ;  the  produc¬ 
tions  themselves  had  to  be  delivered  at  public  magazines  at  fixed 
prices,  which  were  paid  in  treasury-notes  ;  the  productions  suited 
for  external  commerce  were  sold  by  the  pasha  to  European 
houses  in  Alexandria,  the  articles  of  internal  consumption  retailed 
to  subjects  at  arbitrary  prices.  Besides  these  monopolies  of 
agriculture  and  the  commerce  of  productions,  Mehemet  Ali 
possessed  that  of  manufactures.  He  established  large  manufac¬ 
tories  with  machines  made  after  European  models,  in  which 
negro  slaves  worked  under  the  supervision  of  Europeans.  This 
despotism,  for  which,  singularly  enough,  the  oldest  history  of 
Egypt  contains  a  prototype,  unknown  probably  to  the  imitator,  in 
the  management  of  Joseph,  had  converted  the  people  into  a  mass 
of  bondmen,  destined  to  supply  the  pasha  with  soldiers  and 
marines,  sailors  and  laborers.  But  since  in  the  military  state 
and  administration  of  Egypt,  the  forms  of  European  civilization 
came  into  use;  since  schools  were  founded  for  artillery,  for  the 
science  of  engineering,  navigation,  ship-building,  medicine,  the 
veterinary  art  and  husbandry,  Mehemet  Ali  has  been  extolled  by 
many  foreigners  as  a  great  legislator  and  state-creator,  called  by 
fate  to  awaken  the  East  from  its  lethargy  to  a  new  and  vigorous 
life. 

It  was  probably  the  example  of  Mehemet  Ali,  that  induced 
Sultan  Mahmoud  to  enter  the  same  path,  although  it  is  possible 
that  this  prince,  the  son  of  a  French  lady,  had  been  already  in 
his  younger  years  familiarized  by  his  protector,  Mustapha 
Bairactar,  with  the  idea  of  transforming  the  antiquated  political 
system  of  Turkey,  and  that  after  he  had  freed  himself  from  the 
dangerous  guardians  of  ancient  customs,  by  exterminating  the 
Janizaries,  he  followed  his  own  impulse  to  innovation  and  the 
conviction  of  their  necessity.  He  had  already  made  the  begin¬ 
ning,  before  the  war  with  the  Russians,  in  organizing  and  dis¬ 
ciplining  his  army  in  the  European  manner,  in  levying  soldiers 
without  distinction  of  faith,  in  raising  imposts  for  procuring 
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the  pay;  but  at  the  same  time  he  avoided  with  great  prudence 
the  appearance  of  aiming  also  at  a  change  of  religion.  He  intro¬ 
duced  many  European  customs  by  example  and  command,  and 
departed  from  the  usages  of  his  predecessors  in  many  respects. 
In  1831  (Nov.  5th,)  he  established  an  official  paper  “  le  Moniteur 
Ottoman  ,”  in  the  French  and  Turkish  languages,  edited  by  a 
Frenchman. 

Some  other  tyrannical  measures  of  the  sultan  produced  more 
discontent  than  these  innovations.  Mehemet  Ali,  although  he 
had  preceded  the  sultan  with  these  innovations,  stirred  up  the 
discontent  among  the  Turks,  and  maintained  secret  connexions 
with  the  officers  of  the  Janizaries  who  had  escaped  the  general 
extermination  of  their  caste,  and  worked  on  his  plan  of  dethroning 
the  sultan  and  re-establishing  the  old  institutions.  In  March, 
1831,  these  plots  were  discovered,  and  many  persons  executed  in 
consequence.  The  people  manifested  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  measures  of  the  sultan  by  setting  fires,  one  of  which,  on  the 
2d  of  Aug.  1831,  nearly  consumed  the  suburb  Pera,  inhabited  by 
the  Franks,  with  4,000  houses.  Mahmoud  had  about  this  time, 
when  the  Russian  affairs  in  Poland  were  in  a  dangerous  state 
(March,  1831),  wavered  towards  another  direction,  and  shown  a 
disposition  to  enter  the  lists  anew  against  the  old  enemy  of  the 
Ottoman  name,  according  to  the  counsels  of  the  French  ambassa¬ 
dor  Guilleminot ;  but  when  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  disown¬ 
ing  these  counsels,  would  know  of  no  participation  in  a  war  in 
favor  of  Poland,  and  when  at  the  same  time  the  connexions  of 
Mehemet  Ali  with  the  conspirators  were  discovered,  the  sultan 
declared  anew7  his  absolute  confidence  in  the  friendship  of  the 
Russian  emperor.  There  was  soon  an  opportunity  for  testing 
his  friendship.  Mehemet  Ali  had  fallen  out  with  the  pasha  of 
Acre  in  Syria,  Abdallah,  who  had  received  Egyptian  emigrants 
into  Syria,  and  sent  his  son  with  an  army  against  him,  in  October, 
1831.  The  Emir  Beshir,  who  ruled  on  the  Lebanon  mountains 
over  the  pagan  Druses  and  the  Christian  Maronites — a  vigorous 
tribe  of  patriarchal  manners  and  virtue,  wffiose  church  the  Roman 
chair  acknowledges  as  an  orthodox,  although  its  priests  are 
married — offered  hand  to  the  Egyptian,  because  he  considered 
him  the  stronger.  Whilst  this  ally  made  himself  master  of  the 
cities  of  Beirut,  Said  and  Sur,  Ibrahim  occupied  Gaza,  Jerusalem 
and  Jaffa,  almost  without  resistance.  Since  the  middle  of  the 
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preceding  century,  the  dominion  of  the  Porte  in  these  regions 
had  been  but  a  mere  name ;  and  Abdallah  had  not  even  paid 
tribute  regularly,  as  Mehemet  Ali  did,  and  he  had  shown  himself 
rebellious  in  other  respects.  The  Egyptian,  therefore,  could 
assume  the  mien  of  chastising  a  rebel.  But  when  the  sultan, 
who  was  unwilling  to  see  the  pasha  of  Egypt  grow  more  powerful, 
ordered  him  to  cease  hostilities,  he  was  not  disposed  to  obey,  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  from  Constantinople,  Acre  was 
besieged  in  Dec.  1831.  Then  the  sultan  ordered  the  mufti  and 
ulemas  to  excommunicate  the  refractory  vassal  and  his  son,  and 
declared  both  of  them  deprived  of  their  pashalics  (Egypt 
Candia  and  Jedda).  But  Mehemet  Ali  declared  before  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  his  officers  and  ministers,  held  in  the  open  air,  that  under 
the  sceptre  of  the  incompetent  sultan,  the  empire  and  religion 
were  threatened  with  total  ruin,  and  that  to  avert  this  he  would 
put  himself  at  the  head.  By  this  means  he  destroyed  the  force  of 
the  sultan’s  anathema.  But  the  army  sent  by  the  sultan  to  Syria, 
under  an  incompetent  man,  Hussein  Pasha,  to  execute  the  pro¬ 
scription  against  Ibrahim,  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  the  reduction 
of  Acre  (May  27th,  1832).  Ibrahim  then  occupied  Damascus, 
and  after  he  had  defeated  the  governor  of  Haleb  on  the  7th  of 
July  near  Hams,  also  Hama,  Haleb,  Antioch  and  Alexandrette. 
On  the  27th  of  July,  Hussein  Pasha  was  himself  defeated  at 
Bylon  and  forced  to  retreat  to  Conjah  (the  ancient  Iconium). 
Mahmoud  now  hastened  to  appoint  a  more  fortunate  or  more 
experienced  general  in  the  person  of  the  grand-vizier  Reshid 
Pasha ;  at  the  same  time  he  turned  to  England  for  assistance, 
and  sent  an  ambassador  to  London.  But  whilst  Lord  Grey 
delayed  to  grant  his  request,  and  whilst  there  was  no  English  or 
French  ambassador  in  Constantinople  (Guilleminot  had  been  re¬ 
called  in  consequence  of  those  disowned  counsels),  the  Russian 
ambassador  Burtenieff  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Reis-Effendi, 
and  an  extraordinary  envoy,  General  Murawieff,  brought  the 
offer  of  his  master  to  the  sultan  to  send  an  armv  and  fleet  to  his 
assistance  against  his  rebellious  vassal.  Mahmoud  declined  this 
offer  at  first ;  but  the  intelligence,  that  Reshid  was  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  in  a  decisive  battle  near  Conjah,  on  the  21st  of 
Dec.  1832,  and  that  the  victor  was  advancing  by  the  road  of 
Brusa,  overcome  his  repugnance  to  call  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  to  Constantinople.  He  now  solicited  the  aid 
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of  Russia  and  on  the  20th  of  Feb.,  1833,  a  Russian  fleet  anchored 
in  the  Bosphorus  in  the  road  of  Bijukdere,  whilst  a  Russian 
land-army  stood  ready  to  embark  at  Odessa.  In  the  meantime 
even  Turkish  negotiators  went  to  Alexandria  as  well  as  into 
Ibrahim’s  camp,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  hostilities  and  to  obtain 
the  at  least  apparent  submission  of  the  powerful  Pasha,  by  offer¬ 
ing  to  retract  the  anathema  and  to  give  Mehemet  Ali  the 
government  of  Syria.  MurawiefF  had  also  gone  to  Alexandria 
to  support  this  negotiation ;  the  same  was  done  by  Admiral 
Roussin  in  the  commission  of  the  French  cabinet,  which  now 
finally  interfered,  in  order  not  to  let  the  Russians  have  all  the 
credit  of  saving  the  sultan.  Before  France  was  certain  of  the 
interference  of  Russia,  she  was  pleased  with  the  idea  of  the 
transfer  of  the  Egyptian  dynasty  to  Constantinople,  because  she 
hoped,  that  by  this  change  the  Ottoman  power  would  be  invigo¬ 
rated.  Now  the  French  plenipotentiary  used  every  exertion  to 
prevent  the  Prussian  army  from  coming  to  Constantinople,  in  the 
apprehension,  that  this  army,  once  admitted,  would  seize  and 
retain  the  long  desired  booty.  The  cunning  Mehemet  Ali  now 
gave  pacific  assurances,  and  ordered  Ibrahim  to  advance  no  fur¬ 
ther.  But  hardly  had  the  sultan  been  hereby  induced  to  signify 
that  the  departure  of  the  Russian  expedition  from  Odessa  might 
be  delayed,  when  the  Egyptian  army  recommenced  its  march  and 
captured  several  cities  and  territories.  Upon  this  intelligence, 
Emperor  Nicholas  ordered  the  expedition  fitted  out  in  Odessa  to 
set  sail  on  the  29th  of  March,  1833.  On  the  5th  of  April,  the 
Russians  landed  at  Constantinople,  and  encamped  at  Khunkiar 
Iskelessi  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  According  to  the  declaration  of 
the  emperor,  the  army  and  fleet  were  to  retain  their  posi¬ 
tion,  until  Ibrahim  had  evacuated  Asia  Minor  and  retreated  over 
the  Taurus,  and  until  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  had  accepted  the 
conditions  proposed  by  the  sultan.  The  part  of  the  Russians  in 
this  war,  therefore,  was  only  the  defence  of  Constantinople.  But 
Sultan  Mahmoud  was  unwilling  to  be  reduced  to  this  extremity, 
and  consented,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1833,  to  the  demand  of 
Mehemet  Ali  made  to  the  negotiators  in  Alexandria,  to  confirm  to 
him  the  government  of  Egypt,  Candia  and  Abyssinia,  and  to  add 
to  these  those  of  Damascus,  Tripoli,  Said,  Haleb,  St.  Jean  d’  Acre, 
Jerusalem  and  Naplus  with  the  safe-conduct  of  the  pilgrims,  and 
to  grant  his  son  Ibrahim  the  dignity  of  a  Sheik  al  Harem  of 
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Mecca,  the  district  of  Jedda  and  the  district  of  Adana  in  Syria, 
the  last  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  imperial  treasury. 
The  sultan  had  striven  the  longest  against  the  cession  of  the  im¬ 
portant  district  of  Adana,  which  gave  the  Egyptians  a  fast  point 
in  Natolia  on  this  side  of  the  Taurus,  but  at  last  yielded,  before 
he  learned,  that  Mehemet  Ali  had  also  consented  to  relinquish 
this  possession  upon  the  representations  of  the  European  media¬ 
tors.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1833,  a  firman  of  the  sultan  announced, 
that  he  had  restored  to  the  pasha  of  Egypt  his  imperial  grace 
and  given  him  every  thing  mentioned  above,  and  ordered  oblivion 
of  all  that  had  passed.  Ibrahim  then  left  Conjah  (24th  May)  and 
recrossed  the  Taurus.  The  Russians  embarked  and  sailed  off 
on  the  10th  of  July,  after  the  sultan  had  given  them  magnificent 
festivals,  and  after  their  commander,  Count  Orlow,  had  signed  a 
defensive  and  offensive  alliance  between  Russia,  and  the  Porte, 
on  the  8th  of  July,  at  Khunkiar  Iskelessi.  In  this  treaty,  the  two 
powers  promised  one  another  assistance  against  internal  rebel¬ 
lion  and  aggressions  from  abroad,  guarantied  to  one  another  the 
integrity  of  their  territories,  and  the  Porte  engaged,  upon  the 
request  of  Russia,  to  close  the  Dardanelles  against  every  enemy- 
of  that  power.  The  last  point  excited  the  displeasure  of  England 
and  France;  but  upon  the  protestation  of  these  powers  the  Porte 
replied,  that  they  had  the  right  to  grant  as  well  as  to  refuse 
entrance  into  the  Dardanelles.  Although,  by  a  subsequent 
treaty  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  (on  the  20th  of  Jan.  1834), 
entrance  into  the  Black  Sea  was  secured  to  commercial  vessels 
under  the  English  flag,  the  English  publicists  continued  to  cry 
out,  that  the  Porte  had  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  Russia. 

In  1830  Milosch  Obrenowitsch  was  appointed  byafter,a£of  the 
Grand  Signior,  hereditary  prince  of  Servia.  On  the  14th  of  Feb.. 
1835,  he  opened  in  his  capital,  Kragujewatz,  a  brilliant  national 
assembly,  and  on  the  following  day  published  a  constitution. 

Many  of  the  ordinances  of  Mahmoud  seem  to  have  arisen  from 
strange  and  despotical  caprices.  Thus  in  the  year  1835,  he 
issued  the  command,  that  none  of  the  faithful  should  appear  in 
the  street  otherwise  than  in  the  dress  prescribed  by  the  sultan, 
that  no  one  should  shave  his  hair,  but  that  everyone  should  wear 
it  cut  exactly  like  the  sultan’s,  that  hosts  should  set  before  their 
guests  only  a  cup  of  coffee,  but  no  pipes,  that  those  who  wanted 
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to  smoke,  should  bring  their  pipes  along  with  them.  The  last 
ordinance,  however,  was  based  upon  reason. 

In  the  preceding  year  (1839),  Sultan  Mahmoud  just  before  his 
death  commenced  a  new  war  against  Mehemet  Ali,  which  would 
have  inevitably  occasioned  the  overthrow  of  the  present  Turkish 
dynasty,  had  not  the  great  powers  of  Europe  interfered.  Four 
powers,  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  have  concluded 
a  nefarious  alliance  for  securing  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  and  for  arresting  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  East. 
England  has  as  good  reasons  for  taking  up  arms  against  Mehe¬ 
met  Ali,  as  she  has  for  making  war  against  China.  Whether 
the  coalition  will  succeed  in  crushing  Mehemet  Ali,  remains  to 
be  determined. 

On  the  3d  of  Nov.  1839,  the  Ottoman  Empire  received  a  con¬ 
stitution.  This  is  the  greatest  event  in  the  late  history  of  Turkey, 
the  sultan  Abd-al-Medschid,  the  son  and  successor  of  Mahmoud, 
convoked  an  assembly  of  notables,  at  which  were  present  all  the 
grand-dignitaries,  ministers  and  ulemas,  in  order  to  propose  to 
them  a  project  for  a  constitution,  which  had  for  its  object,  to 
guaranty  to  all  Ottoman  subjects  of  whatever  faith,  security  of 
life,  honour  and  property,  then  to  establish  a  regulative,  by  which 
taxes  should  be  raised,  equitably,  and  not  arbitrarily  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  and  by  which  finally  the  levying  of  soldiers  and  their  time 
of  service  should  be  legally  determined. 


GREECE. 

The  tyrannical  administration  of  the  President  John  Capodis- 
trias,  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  among  his  countrymen,  that  he 
was  aiming  to  make  of  Greece  a  principality  hereditary  in  his 
family  and  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  after  the  manner  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  the  repugnance  to  his  institutions 
rose  to  glowing  hatred  towards  his  person.  Such  was  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  people,  when  Pietro  Mauromichalis,  ex-bey  of  the 
Mainotes  dwelling  in  the  ancient  Laconia, but  at  that  time  member 
of  the  Greek  senate  in  Nauplia,  left  the  city  suddenly  in  Jan. 
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1831,  after  a  violent  quarrel  with  the  president,  and  in  leaving 
behind  him  a  declaration  to  the  president,  that  he  was  con¬ 
strained,  by  the  duty  to  provide  for  maintaining  his  own  and  his 
people’s  honour,  security  and  welfare,  to  return  to  his  home.  But 
a  storm  which  drove  his  vessel  ashore,  brought  him  into  the 
power  of  his  adversary.  He  caused  him  to  be  tried,  and  kept 
him  a  prisoner  in  fort  Itschkale.  At  this  intelligence  the  Mainotes 
declared  war  formally  against  the  government.  Constantine 
Mauromichalis  and  two  other  relatives  of  the  old  Pietro  had  left 
Nauplia  and  incited  their  compatriots.  The  embarrassment  of 
the  president  was  augmented  by  the  simultaneous  defection  of 
the  island  of  Hydra,  whose  valiant  inhabitants  had  constituted 
during  the  war  with  the  Turks  the  principal  strength  of  the 
Greek  navy,  but  who  now  demanded  indemnification  for  the 
sacrifices  they  had  made  to  the  common  cause,  and  besides  the 
removal  of  the  dangers  that  menaced  personal  liberty  through 
the  arbitary  power  of  the  president,  as  well  as  the  convocation 
of  a  national  assembly.  Whilst  a  bitter  correspondence  was 
carried  on  in  relation  to  these  demands,  and  after  recourse  was 
already  had  to  arms,  the  Hydriote  Admiral,  Andreas  Miaulis, 
appeared  with  two  hundred  of  his  tribe,  on  the  30th  of  July, 
before  Paros,  where  the  Greek  fleet  lay  mostly  unrigged,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  harbor.  But  shut  into  this  harbor 
by  the  Russian  fleet  under  Admiral  Ricord  and  pressed  on  the 
side  of  the  land  by  the  troops  despatched  by  Capodistrias,  he 
adopted  and  executed  on  the  13th  of  Aug.,  the  dsperate  resolu¬ 
tion  of  setting  fire  to  all  the  Greek  vessels.  As  he  sailed  away 
in  a  boat,  twenty-eight  vessels,  among  others  the  frigate  Hellas, 
valued  at  fifty  millions  of  francs,  were  in  flames ;  only  two 
steam-boats  were  saved.  A  terrible  explosion  converted  the  fort 
of  Heidegger  into  a  heap  of  stones.  Mines  were  prepared  for 
doing  the  same  to  the  arsenal  and  docks ;  but  they  were  saved 
by  the  timely  removal  of  the  burning  matches.  One  day  before, 
Capodistrias  had  convoked  the  desired  national  assembly  for  the 
20th  of  Sept.,  at  Argos,  but  this  assembly  was  not  realized, 
because  the  delegates  appeared  in  too  small  a  number.  An 
assembly  of  sixty  deputies  of  the  national  party,  however,  met 
on  Hydra.  But  on  the  9th  of  Oct.,  (1831)  Capodistrias  was 
assassinated  in  Nauplia,  as  he  was  going  to  attend  worship  early 
in  the  morning,  at  the  entrance  of  the  church,  by  two  members  of 
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the  Mauromichalis  family,  Constantine,  the  brother,  and  Georgios, 
the  son  of  the  old  Pietro.  The  first  fell  immediately  a  victim  to 
the  fury  of  the  people.  The  other  ten  days  after,  although  his 
participation  in  the  deed  was  not  proved,  was  condemned  to 
death  by  a  court-martial  and  shot  in  a  place,  where  his  gray 
father,  looking  out  of  his  prison,  could  behold  and  bless  his  dying 
son.  These  tragical  occurrences  contributed  by  no  means  to 
lessen  the  confusion.  Since  the  brother  of  the  assassinated  presi¬ 
dent,  Count  Augustine  Capodistrias,  kept  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment,  first  as  leading  member  of  a  commission  of  government 
appointed  by  the  senate,  then  as  provisional  president,  and  since, 
besides  the  Hydriots  and  Mainotes,  the  Roumeliots  declared 
against  him,  there  took  place  in  December  at  Argos,  where 
finally  deputies  of  both  parties  arrived  for  holding  a  national 
assembly,  a  violent  contest  between  the  troops  of  the  opposite 
parties,  which,  after  the  burning  and  pillaging  of  the  city,  termi¬ 
nated  with  the  removal  of  the  Roumeliot  assembly  of  deputies  to 
the  village  of  Perachore  beyond  the  isthmus  and  that  of  the 
government  party  to  Nauplia.  In  March,  1832,  Roumeliot 
troops  penetrated  into  Peloponnesus,  occupied  Argos,  and 
their  march  upon  Nauplia  was  expected,  when  the  intelli¬ 
gence  arrived,  that  the  three  protective  powers,  England, 
France  and  Russia,  had  conferred  the  crown  of  Greece  upon 
Prince  Otho,  the  second  son  of  King  Louis  of  Bavaria.  A 
protocol  of  the  London  conference  appeared  soon  after,  which 
required,  that  until  the  arrival  of  the  representative  of  the  king 
a  national  and  just  government  should  be  appointed,  which  by 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  would  be  able  to  restore  and  main¬ 
tain  tranquillity.  Now  (on  the  9th  of  April,  1832),  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  Nauplia  dissolved,  Count  Augustine  Capodistrias  left 
Greece,  in  order  to  repair  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  provisory 
government,  composed  of  men  belonging  to  both  parties,  was 
established,  under  the  presidency  of  Konduriotis,  in  which  the 
Roumeliots  were  in  the  preponderance  with  one  vote.  But  this 
government  had  to  contend  with  the  resistance  of  several  military 
chiefs  who  now  declared  for  Capodistrias,  especially  of  the  old 
Theodore  Kolokotroni  and  Demetrius  Kalergi.  Another  national 
assembly,  opened  at  first  in  Argos,  then  transferred  to  Nauplia 
in  the  suburb  of  Pronia,  augmented  the  confusion,  since  this 
assembly,  notwithstanding  its  authority  was  contested  on  several 
sides,  decreed  the  distribution  of  the  national  property  and  the 
Vol.  IV.— 2  Y  25 
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formation  of  a  constitution,  which  was  to  be  presented  to  the 
new  king  for  acceptation,  since  it  moreover  declared  the  senate 
dissolved,  and,  although  it  sanctioned  the  election  of  Prince  Otho, 
paid  no  attention  to  the  dissuasion  of  the  government  from  occu¬ 
pying  itself,  before  the  arrival  of  the  king,  with  fundamental 
laws  and  from  encroaching  upon  his  co-operation  in  framing  the 
constitution,  but  strove  to  limit  the  whole  co-operation  of  the  king 
to  mere  confirmation  of  the  constitution  to  be  presented  to  him. 
Amidst  these  dissensions  the  national  assembly  was  surprized 
and  dispersed  on  the  21st  of  Aug.,  1832,  by  party-men,  the 
members  in  part  outraged  and  carried  into  the  mountains.  Com¬ 
plete  anarchy  now  reigned,  and  amidst  continual  change  of  the 
members  of  the  government  and  their  proclamations,  a  shadow 
of  order  was  maintained  in  Nauplia  alone  by  the  French  garri¬ 
son  placed  there,  till  on  the  8th  x>f  Feb.,  1833,  King  Otho  made 
his  entry  and  the  regency  appointed  for  the  duration  of  his  mino¬ 
rity  replaced  the  vacillating  provisional  government. 

When  the  three  protective  powers  proceeded  to  elect  a  ruler 
for  Greece  the  second  time,  in  order  to  prevent  any  cause  of 
jealousy,  they  excluded  the  princes  of  their  own  families.  The 
first  proposals  of  France  were  for  Prussian  princes  (William 
the  son  of  the  king,  then  Frederick,  the  nephew  of  the  king) ; 
but  these  proposals  were  declined  on  the  part  of  Prussia.  France 
then  proposed  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria,  and  founded  this  proposal 
upon  the  circumstance,  that  King  Louis  of  Bavaria  had  done 
proportionally  the  most  for  Greece,  since  he  had  taken  the  part 
of  the  Greeks  at  a  time  when  all  the  powers  were  against  them, 
and  hereby  gained  their  affection  and  gratitude.  King  Louis 
had  indeed  sung  the  aspiration  of  the  Greeks  in  poems,  had  sent 
them  many  times  considerable  pecuniary  resources,  put  funds  in 
the  national  bank  of  Greece,  permitted  experienced  Bavarian 
officers  to  enter  the  Greek  service,  and  educated  a  considerable 
number  of  Grecian  youths  at  Munich.  The  minority  of  the 
prince  (born  on  the  1st  of  June,  1815),  had  at  first  caused  some 
hesitation, but  had  finally  appeared  advantageous,  because  a  minor 
by  residence  in  Greece  would  more  easily  familiarize  himself  with 
the  Greek  nationality.  After  the  three  powers  had  now  come 
to  an  agreement  upon  this  subject  (on  the  13th  of  Feb.,  1832), 
and  King  Louis  of  Bavaria  had  given  his  assent,  upon  the  con¬ 
dition,  that  the  Greek  nation  should  sanction  the  election,  the 
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hereditary  monarchical  government  of  Greece  with  the  royal 
dignity  was  confided,  in  a  treaty  concluded  the  7th  of  May, 
1832,  at  London,  between  France,  Great  Britain  and  Russia  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  king  of  Bavaria  on  the  other,  to  the  above 
mentioned  prince  by  those  three  powers,  in  exercise  of  the  power 
transferred  to  them  by  the  Greek  nation.  The  royal  father 
promised  to  leave  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  apanage,  and  the 
three  powers  engaged  to  become  security  for  Greece  upon  a  loan 
of  sixty  millions  of  francs,  payable  in  three  instalments.  A  corps 
of  troops  (3500  men)  to  be  raised  in  Bavaria  was  to  be  sent  to 
Greece,  in  order  to  relieve  the  troops  of  the  three  allied  powers. 
The  consent  of  the  Greek  nation,  required  by  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
was  found  by  the  three  protective  powers  in  a  declaration  of 
the  senate  at  Nauplia  of  the  5th  of  Aug.,  1830,  in  which  this 
body,  after  the  renunciation  of  Prince  Leopold,  had  declared  the 
election  of  another  sovereign  pressingly  necessary  and  called 
upon  the  protectors  to  make  choice  of  one ;  the  subsequent 
acknowledgment  and  confirmation  of  this  election,  which,  on  the 
8th  of  Aug.,  the  national  assembly  pronounced  at  Argos  unani¬ 
mously,  amidst  loud  acclamations,  was,  however,  less  indubitable 
than  this  form  of  bestowing  the  crown.  After  the  three  protec¬ 
tive  powers  the  Germanic  Confederation  was  the  first  power  that 
acknowledged  by  a  decree  of  the  assembly  of  the  confederation 
on  the  4th  of  Oct.,  1832,  Prince  Of  ho,  as  king  of  Greece,  with 
express  reference  thereto,  that  the  Ottoman  Porte  had  formally 
and  solemnly  renounced  its  right  to  Greece,  and  consented  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  this  country.  This  acknow¬ 
ledgment  had  been  pronounced  in  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  and 
the  Porte  had  repeated  the  same  in  a  particular  convention,  signed 
at  Constantinople  on  the  21st  of  July,  1832,  in  which  it  also  con¬ 
sented  to  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  Greece  as  required 
by  the  London  conference,  namely  from  the  gulf  of  Arta  to  that 
,of  Volo,  for  an  indemnification  of  forty  millions  of  Turkish 
piasters  (three  of  which  are  about  equal  to  a  French  franc). 

On  the  6th  of  Feb.,  1833,  the  day  on  which  King  Otho  landed 
at  Nauplia,  the  regency  appointed  for  him  (Count  Armansperg, 
Von  Maurer  and  Von  Heideck),  issued  in  his  name  a  proclama¬ 
tion  to  the  Greeks,  which  permitted  them  to  indulge  the  brightest 
hopes,  but  which,  however,  did  not  notice  the  constitution 
promised  anteriorly.  It  was  not  indeed  without  reason,  that 
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the  excitement  of  assembly-storms  was  feared  for  a  young  state 
hardly  saved  from  so  many  disorders.  The  expression  affixed 
to  the  royal  title,  by  the  grace  of  God,  displeased  not  a  few 
Greeks,  who  thought  that  this  violated  the  principles  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  system.  In  general  the  spirit  of  malevolence,  discord 
and  refractoriness  was  very  busy  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  a 
legal  state.  The  regency  had  commenced  their  activity  with  a 
decree  of  amnesty  (published  on  the  21st  of  Feb.,  1833),  for  all 
political  crimes  and  offences  committed  before  the  6th  of  Feb.; 
but  already  on  the  16th  of  Sept.,  in  the  same  year,  a  conspiracy 
of  the  former  chiefs  and  leaders  was  discovered,  which,  under  the 
direction  of  the  old  warriors  Theodore  Kolokotroni  and  Kolio- 
pulos  Plaputas,  had  for  its  object,  to  alter  the  constitution,  to 
overthrow  the  regency,  and  at  last  to  call  together  the  old  mili¬ 
tary  bands.  The  two  instigators  were  condemned  to  death,  but 
out  of  regard  to  their  earlier  services  their  punishment  was 
changed  to  imprisonment  for  twenty  years.  On  the  contrary, 
three  ring  leaders  of  an  insurrection  that  had  broken  out  in 
Arcadia  and  Messenia  were  shot  at  Navarino.  The  resistance 
made  by  the  Mainotes  could  be  subdued  with  arms  only  in  a 
very  doubtful  manner,  which  made  it  necessary  to  appease  them. 
And  where  the  national  disposition  did  not  assume  the  form  of 
sedition  and  revolt,  it  appeared  at  least  as  open  aversion  to 
foreigners,  who,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  had  come 
to  enrich  themselves  at  their  expense. 

The  members  of  the  regency  themselves  did  not  agree;  one  of 
them,  state-counsellor  Von  Maurer,  left  suddenly  with  his  repre¬ 
sentative,  Von  Abel,  on  the  31st  of  July,  1834,  and  returned  to 
Munich,  where  he  published  a  book  with  many  strictures  upon 
the  management  of  his  colleagues,  particularly  of  the  count  of 
Armansperg.  One  of  the  most  important  measures  of  the  regency 
was,  that  they,  according  to  the  desire  of  a  synod  of  the  Greek 
clergy,  assembled  at  Nauplia  in  July,  1833,  declared  by  an  ordi¬ 
nance  of  the  4th  of  Aug.,  1833,  the  Greek  church  in  the  kingdom 
independent  of  foreign  authorities,  and  consequently  of  the 
patriarch  at  Constantinople  and  his  synod,  gave  it  the  name  of 
the  Orthodox  Apostolical  Catholic  Church  in  the  kingdom  of 
Greece ,  and  transferred  the  exercise  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
power,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  king,  to  a  perpetual  holy 
synod,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  annually  by  the 
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king.  King  Otho  himself  belonged  to  the  Western  Catholic 
church ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  doubted,  that  he  would  let  subse¬ 
quently  his  descendants  follow  the  rite  of  the  church  of  the 
country.  The  seat  of  government  was  removed  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1834  from  Nauplia  to  Athens.  On  the  1st  of  June, 

1835,  King  Otho  attained  the  age  of  majority  in  completing  his 
twentieth  year,  and  took  himself  the  reins  of  government ;  yet 
Count  Armansperg,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  voices  that 
were  raised  against  his  administration,  remained  as  state-chan¬ 
cellor  at  the  head  of  affairs.  The  presence  of  King  Louis  of 
Bavaria  in  Athens  (Dec.  1835)  produced  no  change.  But  when 
King  Otho,  who,  in  the  summer  of  1836,  had  come  to  Germany 
and  married  Princess  Amalie  of  Oldenburg,  on  the  22d  Nov., 

1836,  returned  to  Greece  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
the  count  of  Armansperg,  was  discharged  and  replaced  by  the 
Bavarian  state-counsellor,  Yon  Rudhart.  The  latter,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  year  (on  the  20th  of  Dec.,  1837)  took  his 
departure,  after  having  experienced  in  many  ways  the  hatred 
of  the  Greeks  towards  foreigners. 

Although  Greece  has  made  some  progress  in  civilization  under 
King  Otho,  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  progress  is  far 
from  satisfying  the  expectations  of  the  Philhellenes.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  thus  far  been  inclined  to  follow  stupid  theories  rather 
than  to  accomodate  its  measures  to  the  peculiarites  and  exi¬ 
gences  of  Greece.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  administration  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  will  ere  long  be  conducted  upon  better  and  more 
liberal  principles  ;  that  Greeks  instead  of  Bavarians  will  be  at 
the  head  of  affairs  ;  that  the  sinister  influence  of  the  Holy  Alli¬ 
ance  will  cease  to  be  felt  by  a  people  capable  of  self-government; 
that  one  day  all  those  that  speak  the  Helenic  language  (at 
present  nearly  five  millions  of  souls),  will  constitue  a  peculiar 
state,  or  several  allied  states. 
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AMERICA. 

The  states  of  South  America  have  been  and  are  in  a  condition 
too  unsettled  to  claim  much  notice  in  the  History  of  the 
World. 

In  1832,  the  three  states  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  New- 
Granada  concluded  a  union,  in  virtue  of  which  their  dissensions 
among  themselves  were  never  to  be  decided  by  arms,  but  by 
elected  umpires,  their  relations  to  foreign  countries  to  be 
managed  in  the  common  interest  and  in  case  of  necessity  to  be 
defended  in  common. 

In  the  republic  of  Peru  which  had  detached  itself  from  Bolivar, 
there  arose  in  the  year  1833  a  contention  about  the  presidential 
dignity.  Obregoso  expelled  by  his  rival  Gamarra  turned  to 
Bolivia,  where  Veracruz  had  become  president.  The  latter  was 
pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  effecting  a  separation  of  the  too 
powerful  neighbouring  states  ;  he  therefore  promised  the  desired 
assistance  upon  the  condition,  that  the  republic  of  Peru  should 
be  divided  into  two  states,  Upper  and  Lower  Peru,  and  that  both 
should  conclude  a  perpetual  alliance  with  Bolivia.  He  then 
marched  with  Obregoso  to  Peru,  defeated  first  Gamarra,  after¬ 
wards;  (on  the  7th  of  Feb.  1836)  his  adherent,  Salaberri  at  Soco- 
baya,  took  the  latter  prisoner,  and  had  him,  together  with  his 
adherents,  shot  in  the  market-place  of  Arequipa.  After  he  had 
thus  suppressed  the  insurrection  and  re-established  the  authority 
of  Obregoso,  he  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  upon  the 
division  of  the  republic.  The  four  southern  provinces  Cuzco, 
Puno,  Ayacucho  and  Arequipa  met  thereupon  at  Sicuani  and 
chose  Veracruz  for  their  head  under  the  name  of  protector.  The 
northern  assembly,  which  met  on  the  15th  of  July  at  Huaura, 
was  notified  of  this  resolution  and  could  do  nothing  but  sanction 
it.  One  of  the  first  governmental  acts  of  Veracruz  was,  to 
^declare  Cobija  a  free  port  and  to  establish  a  commercial  maga¬ 
zine  at  Arica.  In  general  he  seems  to  endeavour  to  remove  the 
obstacles,  which  have  hitherto  obstructed  the  developement  of 
the  internal  prosperity  of  these  countries. 
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After  Bustamente  was  elected  president  of  Mexico,  on  the  1st 
of  Jan.  1830,  he  soon  made  himself  odious  among  the  Creoles  and 
Indians  by  aristocratic  sentiments  and  partiality  for  the  old 
Spaniards.  The  abrogation  of  the  decree  that  ordered  the 
banishment  of  the  latter  excited  already,  in  Sept.,  1831,  seditious 
movements  in  the  capital ;  but  in  January,  1832,  General  Santa 
Anna,  the  vanquisher  of  the  Spaniards,  declared  in  Yera-Cruz 
against  the  aristocratic  president  and  congress,  and  proclaimed 
the  re-establishment  of  the  deposed  President  Pedrazza.  The 
contest  between  Santa  Anna  and  the  Mexican  government  lasted 
all  the  year  1832,  till  Bustamente,  after  the  troops  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  suffered  losses  upon  several  points,  thought  it  advisable 
to  compromise  with  his  opponent  and  to  acknowledge  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Pedrazza  demanded  by  him.  On  the  2d  of  January, 
1833,  the  fraternized  armies  marched  into  Mexico,  and  Pedrazza 
became  the  nominal  head  of  the  republic.  But  already  in  April, 
Santa  Anna  was  elected  president  by  congress.  In  the  meantime 
Bustamente  was  constantly  regarded  as  the  head  of  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  counter-party.  In  May  (1833), several  officers  attempted  to 
declare  the  president  dictator  ;  but  this  enterprise  was  frustrated 
by  the  repugnance  of  the  democratic  party,  to  the  introduction 
of  monarchy,  and  Santa  Anna  who  had  seasonably  renounced 
the  affair,  exhibited  a  proof  of  his  republicanism  by  signing  on 
the  24th  of  June,  a  decree  of  banishment  against  Bustamente 
and  his  partisans.  Santa  Anna  was  pleased  with  the  idea  of 
being  considered  the  Bonaparte  of  America.  But  having  taken 
the  field  in  the  spring  of  1836,  against  the  rebellious  province 
of  Texas,  he  was  defeated  on  the  21st  of  April,  and  obliged  to 
surrender  on  the  following  day  as  a  prisoner.  Bustamente  has 
since  returned  and  replaced  Santa  Anna. 

In  1838  a  war  of  short  duration  took  place  between  France 
and  Mexico.  The  French  sent  a  fleet  to  Mexico,  blockaded 
Vera  Cruz  and  captured  the  strong  fort  of  St.  Juan  d‘Uloa  (27th 
of  Nov.).  Peace  was  soon  after  concluded. 

By  the  war  of  1835  and  1836,  Texas  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Mexico,  succeeded  in  liberating  itself  from  the  Mexican  dominion. 
It  has  since  adopted  a  constitution  similar  to  those  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  Several  powers  have  already  acknow¬ 
ledged  its  independence.  The  character  of  its  population  and 
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its  developed  resources  may  at  some  future  time  render  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Mexico  an  easy  task.  Texas  applied  in  1836  for  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  republic  of  the  United  States,  but  the  majority  of 
congress  saw  the  bad  policy  of  extending  further  the  southern 
confines  of  the  union,  and  was  disposed  to  reject  the  proposal 
of  the  new-born  state,  whereupon  Texas  withdrew  her  applica¬ 
tion. 

Although  the  United  States  have  made  great  progress  in  all 
the  branches  of  civilization  within  the  few  last  years,  their 
history  from  the  steadiness  of  their  march,  presents  as  heretofore 
very  little  novelty.  Some  subjects,  however,  as  the  abolition  of 
slavery ,  the  tariffs  the  currency,  and  ultraism  in  politics,  have 
produced  considerable  agitation ;  but  this  agitation  is  the  very 
means  of  enlightening  the  uncultivated  upon  these  topics  so 
abstruse  to  the  ordinary  intellect,  of  preventing  the  lethargy,  the 
putrid  stagnation  of  despotisms.  The  late  presidential  elections 
have  also  created  much  excitement.  In  the  autumn  of  1832, 
General  Jackson  was  re-elected  president  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  electoral  votes.  His  second  term  was  signalized  by  the 
same  energy  as  his  first.  But  upon  the  expediency  of  some  of 
his  measures  public  opinion  is  still  divided.  His  whole  official 
career  was  exceedingly  stormy :  he  had  to  settle  difficulties 
with  France,  with  South  Carolina,  and  besides  to  encounter  the 
opposition  of  the  strong  party  in  favor  of  the  United  States  Bank. 
He  terminated  all  internal  and  external  difficulties  successfully, 
and  crushed  the  United  States  Bank.  In  the  autumn  of  1836, 
Martin  Van  Buren  was  elected  his  successor.  He  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  and  succeeded 
in  realizing  his  grand  project,  the  “  Independent  Treasury” 
scheme.  The  war  with  the  Seminole  Indians  has  continued 
through  his  whole  administration;  the  difficulty  with  Mexico  and 
the  contention  about  the  North  Eastern  Boundary  alone  have 
threatened  to  interrupt  the  amicable  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  powers  during  his  term  of  office.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  present  year  (1840),  General  Harrison  has  been 
elected  president  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  electoral  votes, 
after  an  unparalleled  excitement  produced  by  various  means, 
throughout  the  country.  The  idea  of  the  “  Log  Cabin  and  Hard 
Cider”  seems  welcome  to  all  spirits ;  and  claims  a  place  in  the 
History  of  the  World 
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The  great  North- American  Republic  continues  to  be  the 
asylum  of  all  the  victims  of  foreign  oppression,  of  the  noblest  of 
other  lands  (such  as  Follen,  whose  name  is  dear  to  all  the  vir¬ 
tuous)  who  have  been  doomed  to  exile  by  the  tyrants  of  the  old 
world.  Here  the  salutary  effect  of  liberty  is  manifested  by 
gigantic  internal  improvements,  improvements  of  which  the 
philosophers  of  anterior  ages  never  dreamed,  and  of  which  even 
the  German  philosopher,  whilst  striving  to  fathom  the  depths  of 
every  thing,  has  never  thought.  Only  one  thing  more  is  wanting, 
a  moral  and  radical  change  in  the  state  of  society,  a  general 
regeneration,  to  make  here  a  paradise  more  alluring,  than  any 
fancied  one  in  Mythology. 
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